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CXEAN MAGNETIC AND ELEOTRIC OBSERVATIONS. 

I9I5-I92I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thill ttublicjitiofi i« tlm fifth of tho miHm by lh« DepMiment of ToimitriAl Muf* 
nHiivn. Itmriitg thr grnrml lit Ip " Hpuptirrhfiii of the DoiMfimpiit of Trrrralriiil Mag- 
noliMit,'* iumI in thr uproml vohimr rontAining rcMulUi of ocpiui mAgnolic nnd olpolrie 
olwprx'iitioftii. Voitimr I in pniitlpil ’’l^iiul Miignptio OlMicrvittiotui, 100$ 1910.*' 
Vnlumr II, "I4 UhI MngtiHtr Oliitprviilionii, 1011 101.1, Mid llpporia on HpeeUd 
KnMtirrhni," rontainii lN<«itlr«t tin* mngnptir rrmilta Um> following reporta: linMgreh 
iluildinga of thr l)p|Mfimpitt of 'IVmwtriiil Mngnptiimi, by I<. A. llntipr nnd J. A. 
Flpining; Mngnpltc Inniipctioit Triii luid OiiM*rvAtiont during Total Hobir EctlipM 
of April 2H, 1011, at Manua, Samoa, by L. A. Ilaupr; limulta of I'ompariaona of 
Maipiptip Hiatularflii, 10t)& 1014, by L. A. Hauiir and J. A. Firming. Voiunw III, 
"Or<«n Magnrtie OlMtprvationii, 10t)& 1016, and Rpporta on Hprrial IlniMirrhai," 
ia thr brat volttmr of orran rraulta amt inriudra ako rrpoita aa followa: Rraulta of 
Aimaaphrrir>FIlrrlrir flliarn'nliona madr aboard thr OaUlm (1007 *•1000). and thr 
(1000 1016), by I,. A. Ilatirr and W. F*. O. Hwann; Homo Diaeuaiiooa of 
thr Orran Magnrtir Work, by I,. A. liaurr and W. J. IVtiim. Volumr IV, "Land 
Magnrtir Olwrrx'ationa, 1014 1020, and Hprrial Rrporta," rontaina thr mapirtio 
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which a correlation with other magnetic observatories and standards was effected. Every 
facility for carrying out these comparisons at the observatory was rendered by the observer- 
in-charge, W. W. Merrymon. On June 29 and July 3 the Carnegie was swung off Pearl 
Harbor, in about the same locality as that of the Galilee’e swing of 1907. The results 
confirm the large differences which had been indicated by the Galilee swing, between the 
values of the magnetic elements at the place of swing and at the observatory, and they 
also give a means of supplying an additional determination of the constant A of the 
deviation formula for the Galilee at Honolulu. The place of swing can not be sur- 
rounded by land stations and hence can not be controlled by land observations. This 
shows another advantage of a non-magnetic vessel over a vessel with deviations m a 
magnetic survey of the oceans. After all the labor of planning, observing, and swinging 
ship, and the tedious com{>utations of the deviation parameters for a vessel having devia- 
tions, one is confronted with the fact that hardly one of the few values of A which can be 
observed during a cruise is wholly above the suspicion of being affected by local dis- 
turbance. One can only hope that the effect is neutralized in the mean of a number of 
observations at the ports available. 

On July 20, 1915, the Carnegie reached Dutch Harbor (see PL 4, Fig. 7), having 
sighted the Bogosloff Islands. The commander’s report on the sighting of these islands 
reads: 

“The Bogosloff Islands were seen at a distance of 3 miles at 2 a. m.,. July 20. There are two 
islands at present, the eastern one terminating in two high twin peaks with sharp points at the top, 
the western one having one high mountain with a broad top.” 

When the Carnegie arrived at Dutch Harbor she had already covered 10,158 nautical 
nules of her present cruise, in 73 days of sailing, at an average of 139 miles per day. 
During this period 101 values of the magnetic declination and 56 each of inclination and 
intensity were observed at sea; besides an elaborate program of observations in atmos- 
pheric electricity was carried out. Observations for determination of the amount of 
atmospheric refraction have been continued, as also the usual meteorological observa- 
tions. 

The magnetic declinations observed on the Carnegie from Brooklyn to Dutch Harbor, 
March-July 1915, showed that there had been a steady improvement in the nautical 
charts since the data obtaiued during the previous cruises of the Galilee ^d Carnegie had 
become available to hydrographic bureaus. The chart corrections reached a maximum 
value of about 1?5 in the region of the Pacific, between Panama and Honolulu, not pre- 
viously covered by these vessels. 

August 5, 1916, the Carnegie started on her long continuous passage to Lyttelton, 
New Zealand. Heavy weather was encountered immediately, and it was impossible to 
swing ship until August 16, just before leaving the Bering Sea. The farthest north was 
59° 33’. The 180th meridian was crossed on August 13, the date August 14, 1915, being 
omitted. After clearing the Aleutian Islands, the course followed was south practically 
along the 165th meridian to New Zealand. On September 6 a terrific hurricane from the 
southwest was encountered. It was necessary to take in all sail and run before the 
storm, and for 17 hours a speed of 9 knots was made under bare poles. The vessel stood 
the strain well, but everything was wet on board, the hurricane driving the rain into every 
crack and opening. Wake Island was passed in the morning of September 12. After 
paiyritig the first of the Marshall Islands, it was deemed best to keep well to the east on 
account of prevailing easterly winds and westerly set of the currents. It was necessary 
to pass considerably to the westward of the Santa Cruz-Solomon Islands passage whUe 
near the equator, but favorable conditions made it possible to weather the Solomon 
Islands, the engine operating during calms. 
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After passing the Solomon Islands the Carnegie was driven to the westward by the 
prevailing southeast winds and had to tack twice to avoid the Indispensable Reefs. These 
reefs were passed October 12, and aU the islands and reefs in the Coral Sea were safely 
cleared. As the Coral Sea was entered, the winds drew somewhat more to the southward, 
making it necessary to near the Australian Coast off Brisbane. Good winds were blow- 
ing across the Tasman Sea, and the light on South Island, New Zealand, east entrance to 
Foveaux Strait, was made early in the morning of October 31. On account of the slow 
trip, it was decided to pass through the strait; just before clearing the east end of the 
strait at sunset, the wind shifted to the southeast, making it necessary to use.the auxiliary 
power. Fortunately^ the engine was in good condition and enough coal was reserved for 
such an emergency. Again, iu tr3dng to round Banks Peninsula to enter Port Lyttelton, 
the wind shifted ahead. With the engine and fore-and-aft sails, however, it was possible 
to tack to advantage against the wind, thus saving a delay of a day or more in entering 
port. On November 3 the Carnegie entered the harbor at Lyttelton. 

Upon only one occasion during the trip did the engine fail to operate, and the cause 
for this failure was definitely placed. It has proved its value on several occasions and has 
nm well. During the cruise, various and unusual currents were noted. The winds en- 
countered were light and baffling; very rarely were the yards braced square for a fair 
wind. The total number of miles on the passage, Dutch Harbor to Lsditelton, was 8,865, 
giving an average of 100 miles per day for 89 days. 

Local magnetic disturbances were noted on September 18 near Marshall Islands, 
October 16 west of Chesterfield Reefs and Islets, October 20 and 21 near the coast of 
Australia, and October 31 ia Foveaux Strait. The aurora australis was seen on the 
nights of November 1 and 2, consisting of long beams of white light projected vertically 
from the southern half of the horizon. 

Lyttelton was reached with over 6 tons of coal remaining in the bunkers, 40 gallons of 
kerosene, and 600 gallons of water. It was not necessary to issue a restricted quantity 
of water per day to each man, as all did their best to economize in the use of fresh water. 
A salt-water shower bath, connected with the deck pump, was in position ready for use 
at all times. The health of the party was good during the entire trip. 

A stay of 33 days at Lyttelton was necessary for the completion of the observational 
work and comparisons at the Christchurch Magnetic Observatory and for the over- 
hauling and outfitting of the vessel. During this stay at Lyttelton, as also during 
the subsequent one, the work of the Carnegie was facilitated by certain officials, and by 
Professors Farr and Chilton, of Canterbury College, and Director Skey, of Christchurch 
Observatory. 

December 6 the Carnegie left Lyttelton for a sub-Antarctic circumnavigation cruise 
(see PL 1, Fig. 7). The 180th meridian was crossed on December 9, so that date was 
repeated as December 9 (2). The vessel arrived at TCi-ng Edward Cove, South Goorgia, 
on January 12, 1916, going the last 24 hours under her own auxiliary power. She again 
sailed on the 14th, being towed out of harbor against a heavy head wind by the steam 
whaler Fortuna. Icebergs (see PI. 5, Fig. 7) became more numerous and fog was almost 
continuous. However, January 18 was the only day on the entire trip in southern 
waters on which it was impossible to obtain observations for the magnetic declination. 
On January 22 the vessel passed along the north coast of Lindsay Island about 3 
offshore. The Cameg^’s track of 1911 to the westward of Australia was twice inter- 
sected for the determiTiation of secular change (see PL 11). L3rttelton was reached on 
April 1, 1916. This sub-Antarctic cruise, accomplished as far as known for the first 
time in a single season, was made practically between the parallels of 60“ and 60° south 
until the neighborhood of Australia was approached, when it became necessary, on two 
occasions, to cross somewhat north of the 60th parallel. Its aggregate length was 17,084 
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nautical miles, the time of passage 118 dayB, 
a more complete account of this passage, see 


and the average day’s run 145 miles. For 
J. P. Ault’s report, pages 139 to 143; also 


7 weeks, the CamsgU agem Wt WWton fox tlw last time ^ 
this oruiee, being towed out to sea on May 17 by the I/ytteUm. I^t 

and calms were encountered, so the engine was started to gam 
night. For five days the wind held northeast, forcmg the vessel well toward the Chat- 



1, ^Traok of the Co/fnegit^B Sub-Antarotio Cruisei December Q, 1916 to April 1| 1916. 

hft Tn Islands. May 22 was repeated, on crossing the 180th meridian. On l^y 23 
favorable winds were encountered for the first time, and for three days fair ^nds were 
enjoyed. Then northerly winds and calms made it necessary for the course to be taken 
westward near the Kermadec Islands. On June 1 the wind was agam favorable, but 
thereafter, untU arrival at Pago Pago, it was necessary to s^ clos^hauled, with north- 
east to northwest winds. Landfall was made, with some difficulty on account of the 
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heavy clouds and squalls hanging over the island. Observations were carried out as 
usual during the passage. No magnetic-declination observations were obtained on 
May 30 and Jxme 4 on account of clouds. Considerable lightning and thunder at- 
tended the squally weather. The new gooseneck on the upper topsail yard carried away 
on May 27, and was replaced with the extra one ordered at Lyttelton. The engine 
was operated to get offshore when leaving Lyttelton, to clear Savage Island during a 
rrItti on June 4, and to enter the harbor of Pago Pago on June 7. The time of pas- 
sage was 22 days, with a daily run of 118 miles, for a total of 2,595 miles. 

The shore observations having been completed, the Carnegie left Pago Pago on 
June 19, irnder her own power. The engine operated well, taking the vessel out against 
a stiff head trade-wind. The wind was too strong outside to allow making to wind- 
ward of Tutuila, so the Carnegie went aroimd the west end. The Union Group was 
weathered, but the wind broke off to the north of east, compelling the vessel to go to 
leeward of the main Phoenix Group. The wind held north of east, forcing the Carnegie 
considerably to the westward of the route planned; however, the crossings with previ- 
ous tracks were made at the points desired. No storms or calms were encountered. 
The hot weather was very trying, but the party, with two or three exceptions, kept 
well. Magnetic declinations were obtained twice daily, with two exceptions. The 
average difference, without regard to sign, between the results obtained by the two 
observers at the collimating compass was 3' for the 51 determinations. This affords some 
evidence as to the character of the weather and conditions encountered. Port Apra, 
Guam, was reached on Monday, July 17, 1916. The total run from Pago Pago was 
3,987 miles, giving a daily average of 147 miles for the 27-day trip. 

At Port Apra connection was made with the Galilee observations of 1907 and 
extensive intercomparisons of all instruments were made (see PL 4, Fig. 2). The 
Carnegie sailed from Port Apra on August 7, bound for San Francisco. The track 
followed was ganged to cross as frequently as possible the previous tracks of the Galilee 
and the Carnegie, and to obtain additional magnetic data in regions where most needed. 
For 7 days continuous heavy gales were encountered from the southwest, making it 
necessary to heave to for 2 days in succession, August 9 and 10. The vessel was thus 
driven northward and compelled to follow very closely the track of the Galilee from 
Guam to Japan, up to the point where the many tracks intersect (see PL 7). This was 
the worst spell of bad weather the Carnegie had thus far encountered. After August 17, 
moderate weather was experienced. There was considerable fog and cloudiness, but, 

. with 4 exceptions, observations for declination were obtained daily. The engine was 
operated frequently, for a total of 90 hours, during calms and for swinging ship. On 
August 26, the vessel was swung for intensity and inclination observations, both helms. 
On August 27, a declination swing was started, but after 5 headings had been completed 
clouds prevented further observations. Fog was recorded on 12 days and rain or mist 
on 34 days. 

On September 20, the Carnegie was becalmed off the coast of California, so the 
engine was operated, and after a 24-hour run San Francisco was reached on September 
21. Fortunately, Point Reyes was sighted at 1 o’clock in the morning before the fog closed 
down. Creeping through the fog until the light vessel was heard, a pilot was taken 
aboard, and the Carnegie made the entrance into the harbor through the fog imder 
hm: own power. The total distance run from Guam was 5,937 miles, the time of passage 
being 46 days, and the average daily run 129 miles. The chronometers were found in 
error only 897. 

After a stay at San Francisco of 5 weeks, during which shore observations and 
instruments! comparisons wmre made and the vessel was overhauled and outfitted, the 
Carnegie left this port November 1, 1916, bound for Easter Island, light and variable 
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winds were encountered until the vessel reached the northeast trade-wind region. In 
the calm belt near the equator, between the northeast and the southeast trades, con- 
tinuous light airs from the south to southwest caused a delay of over 2 weeks and 
forced the vessel far to eastward of her intended route. The remainder of the voyage 
was made under good conditions and Easter Island was reached December 24, 1916. 

The stop at Easter Island was made in order to obtain magnetic data regarding 
secular changes, to secure a supply of fresh water, and to break the monotony of the 
long voyage from San Francisco to Buenos Aires. A magnetic station was established 
and a 24-hour series of declination readings was obtained. The party visited various 
points of interest on the island and obtained some valuable photographs of the large 
statues (see PI. 5, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6) for which the island is particularly noted. 

After taking on board a small supply of fresh water and provisions, the vessel 
sailed January 2, 1917, for Buenos Aires. After leaving Easter Island adverse winds 
prevented the vessel from entering, as had been plaimed, the unsurveyed area to the 
northeast. On January 19, 1917, Gambier Islands were passed. As no stop was con- 
templated a snoall barrel, containing an abstract of all scientific results to date, was 
set adrift about one-half mile off the southeast entrance to Manga Reva Harbor. 

Between January 22 and January 27 long and severe gales from the east to south- 
east were encountered. They were followed by 2 weeks of variable winds and weather, 
head-winds alternating with calms. When the vessel finally entered the region of the 
strong westerly winds, rapid progress was made toward Cape Horn. 

On February 16 the Diego Ramirez Islands were sighted as expected and Cape 
Horn was passed the next morning. In the vicinity of Cape Horn the weather varied 
rapidly from one extreme to the other. The afternoon of February 16 was rainy and 
stormy, with a heavy gale from the northwest, but the evening was beautifully clear 
and almost calm. February 17 saw a repetition of the same change, the stormy weather 
ending early in the forenoon and the remainder of the day being clear and affording a 
fine view of Cape Horn and Tierra del Fuego. Owing to variable and adverse winds 
some difficulty was experienced in weathering Staten Island and also the Falkland 
Islands later. The vessel passed to the westward of the latter group in order to avoid 
the icebergs and rough seas to the eastward. 

On March 1, 1917, the Recalada lightship at the mouth of the River Plate was 
passed. After taking on the pilot the engine was started and the Carnegie went up 
the river under her own power, reaching Buenos Aires next morning, March 2, 1917. 

As usual, observations for magnetic intensity and inclination at sea were made 
daily, regardless of conditions of sea or weather. Magnetic-declination results were 
obtained every day but 4, which were too cloudy for these observations. 

Tracks of the Galilee were crdssed’ll times and the Carnegie’s tracks of former 
cruises were crossed 7 times, thus affording several opportunities for the determination 
of the annual changes in the magnetic elements for the regions covered. The total 
distance sailed was 14,774 miles and the daily average for the 112 days at sea was 132 miles. 

Shore observations and instrumental comparisons were made at the Argentine 
Magnetic Observatory located at Pilar (see PI. 4, Fig. 6). Comparisons had previously 
been made at Filar in 1911 during the first visit of the Carnegie and again by Observer 
H. F. Johnston in 1913, so that the correlation of the Argentine magnetic work with 
that of the Department has now been controlled 3 times. 

On account of the war it was considered best to detain the Carnegie at Buenos Aires 
(see PI. 1, Fig. 2). The ocean work of Cruise IV was brought to a conclusion and mem- 
bers of the party were assigned to other duties. Observer Jones was instructed to proceed 
to lima, Peru, where he joined Mr. Fleming’s party and was assigned to land work. 
Observers A. D. Power and L. L. Tanguy were assigned to land work in Argentina, viz. 
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to reoccupy certain magnetic stations established by the Argentine Government. Mr. 
George O. Wiggin, director of the Argentine Meteorological Service, assisted the Carnegie 
party in many ways and greatly facilitated the work in Argentina. Through his efforts 
passes over all the railway and steamship lines were given to each member of the party, 
and free entry for all the scientific instruments was granted by the customs department. 
At the solicitation of the American ambassador at Buenos Aires, the Argentine govern- 
ment extended port facilities and wharfage without charge to the Carnegie dining her 
stay in port. The Department takes this opportunity to express its thanks to the gov- 
ernment and people of Argentina for the many courtesies extended. 

On May 29, 1917, Captain J. P. Ault, having been in conmnand of the Carnegie for 
3 years, was instructed by cable to return to Washington via .Valparaiso for confer- 
' ence and assignment to shore duty. After completing all arrangements for turning over 
the command of the Carnegie to Dr. H. M. W. Edmonds, who had been second-in-com- 
mand for 3 years. Captain Ault left Buenos Aires June 10 for Washington, where he 
arrived July 25. 

The ship’s persoimel during Cruise IV was as follows: J. P. Ault, magnetician and 
master of the vessel; H. M. W. Edmonds, magnetician and surgeon, and second-in- 
command; H. F. Johnston (until April 1916, when he was assigned to land work), I. A. 
Luke (untU October 1916, when he resigned), H. E. Sawyer (from April 1915 to December 
1916, when he waa assigned to land work), F. C. Loring (from December 1915 to October 
1916, when he resigned), Bradley Jones (from April 1916), A. D. Power (from October 
1916), L. L. Tanguy (from October 1916), observers; N. Meisenhelter, meteorological 
observer and clerk; E. P. Doran (until April 1916, when he resigned), and A. Beech 
(from April 1916), first watch-officers; M. G. E. Savary, engineer; Charles Heckendom, 
mechamc; second and third watch-officers, 2 cooks, 8 seamen, and 2 cabin-boys; the 
ship’s company always totaled 23 men. In addition, S. J. Mauchly remained with the 
vessel from Brooklyn to Panama to perfect the installation and operation of the newly- 
constructed atmospheric-electric instruments. . 

CRUISE V, DECEMBER 1917 TO JUNE 1918. 

After the completion of Cruise IV the Carnegie was detained at Buenos Aires for over 
9 months on account of the war. In October 1917 preparations were made to start 
the vessel on her homeward cruise from Buenos Aires to an Atlantic port by way of Cape 
Horn, the Pacific Ocean, and the Panama Canal. This cruise, designated Cruise V, began 
at Buenos Aires December 4, 1917. 

The passage around Cape Horn to Talcahuano, Chile, was made in the short rimft 
of 38 days, arrival at the latter port occurring January 11, 1918. Although the usual 
stormy weather and heavy seas were encountered^off Cape Horn, the winds usually 
drew^ from^ favorable directions. The daily average for the 38 days at sea was 102 
nautical miles, the total run having been 3,863 miles, and the usual daily program of 
magnetic and other work was carried out without serious interruption. 

After a stay of 12 days at Talcahuano, during which time the C. I. W. magnetic 
stations at Coronel.and at Concepcion were reoccupied, the Carnegie sailed again on 
January 23, 1918, for Callao, Peru. After a large detour to the westward to fill in unsur- 
veyed areas, the vessel arrived at Callao February 22, 1918, having made a highly success- 
ful trip of 30 days. 

During the stay of over one month at Callao, a complete program of intercompari- 
sons of instruments was carried out at a former C. I. W. station at LiTnn. (see PI. 4, Fig. 6). 
On March 29, 1918, the vessel set sail for B.alboa, Canal Zone, arriving there April 24, 
1918, after another detour to the westward to cover unsurveyed regions. On May 2, 
1918, the Carnegie for the second time passed through the Panama Canal, this time from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
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After, a stay of 9 days at Cristobal, during which an intercomparison of instruments 
was again made, the Carnegie started out on the final part of her journey homeward on 
May 11, 1918. Owing to light winds and adverse currents some difl&culty was experi- 
enced in clearing the coast of Panama. Conditions were also tmfavorable for making 
the route called for to the eastward through the Caribbean Sea, so that it was necessary 
to set the course westward and return through the Gulf of Mexico and the Straits of 
Florida. On June 4, 1918, the vessel arrived at Newport News. 

On June 8, 1918, the Carnegie left Newport News for Washington, where she arrived 
June 10, 1918, after spending a day in swinging-ship observations in Chesapeake Bay. 
Declination observations were also made in the bay and in the Potomac River. The trip 
from Old Point Comfort to Washington was made under the vessel’s own power. Thus, 
after an absence of nearly three and one-half years, the Carnegie was once more in a 
home port on the Atlantic coast. 

During Cruise V, the Carnegie traveled over 13,195 miles of ocean, and the daily 
average for the 122 days at sea was 108 miles. Tracks of former cruises by this same 
vessel were crossed 10 tiines and Galilee tracks were crossed 3 times, thus furnishing 
further valuable information regarding secular variation. 

As usual, observations for magnetic intensity and inclination at sea were made 
daily, regardless of sea and weather. Magnetic-declination results were obtained every 
day but 4, which were tpo cloudy for these observations. The atmospheric-electric 
observations were continued throughout the cruise. 

The ship’s personnel during November 1917 to the close of Cruise V in June 1918 was 
as follows: Dr. H. M. W. Edmonds, magnetician and surgeon, and master of the vessel; 
A. D. Power, magnetician and second-in-command; B. Jones, L. L. Tanguy, and J. M. 
McFadden, observers; W. B. Scott, stenographer-recorder (N. Meisenhelter resigned 
as stenographer-recorder in September, having been continuously on board the Carnegie 
for five and one-half years) ; A. Beech, first watch-oflficer; M. G. R. Savary, engineer; L. 
Larsen and A. Erickson, second and third watch-oflScers, respectively; C. Heckendom, 
mechanic; 8 seamen, 2 cooks, and 2 cabin-boys; the complete personnel at any one time 
thus consisted of 23 persons. 

CRUISE VI. OCTOBER 1919 TO NOVEMBER 1921. 

At the conclusion of Cruise V, June 30, 1918, the ocean-survey work was discon- 
tinued for the remaining period of the war. Dr. H. M. W. Edmonds continued in com- 
mand of the Carnegie in Washington through December 1918 and had general supervision 
of the overhauling and dismanthng of equipment and instruments. On December 31 he 
was relieved of command to take charge of and to prepare for the important work of 
acquiring a site and constructing the proposed observatory in Peru. 

Mr. J. P. Ault resumed command of the Carnegie on January 1, 1919, and took 
up the general overhauling, repairing, and outfitting of the vessel for the resumption of 
the ocean^urvey work. A cruise of 2 years was planned to start in August 1919, as it 
was expected that the repairs and alterations would then be completed. The uiuurveyed 
regions in the South Atlantic and Indian oceans were to be covered and the return made 
through the Pacific Ocean and Panama Canal to Washington. The route was planned 
to obtain a large number of secular-variation observations, and included, as finally 
arranged, calls at the following ports: Dakar, West Africa; Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Jamestown, St. Helena Island; Cape Town, South Africa; Colombo, Ceylon; Fremantle, 
Australia; Lyttelton, New Zealand; Papeete, Tahiti, Society Islands; San Francisco; 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; Pago Pago and Apia, Samoa; Rarotonga, Cook Islands; 
Balboa, Canal Zone; and return to Washington. Short stops were made also at Fanning 
Island and at Penrhsm and Manibiki islands. Cook Islands. 
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Early in 1919 it was decided to convert the CarnegWa engine to operate on gasoline 
instead of on producer gas. This change seemed desirable because gasoline can now be 
secured in aU frequented ports of the world and because of the increase in eflSciency and 
reliability of operation resulting from the use of gasoline instead of producer gas. In 
accordance with this plan, early in March 1919, the engine was shipped to Jersey City, 
where the remodeling was carried out by the James Craig Engine and Machine Works, 
the builders of the engine. 

On April 18, 1919, the Carnegie left Washington under tow and arrived at Baltimore 
the following day. The vessel was overhauled and extensive repairs and alterations 
were undertaken under the direction of the Spedden Shipbuilding Company of Balti- 
more. The vessel was hauled out on Booz Brothers’ marine railway May 13, 1919, 
and was resheathed with yeUow metal and copper. This work was completed May 22, 
but upon attempting to haul the vessel down into the water again the cradle of the 
marine railway left the track and could not be moved (see PI. 2, Figs. 1 and 3). Special 
laimching ways were constructed, the careful plauniug smd building of which extended 
over a period of 3 months, as practically all the work had to be done by divers. 
Every precaution was taken to insure the safety of the vessel during these operations. 
After numerous delays, the vessel was finally afloat again on August 21. 

The Carnegie then returned to the Spedden Shipbuilding Company, where the 
remodeled engine was installed. For the storage of the gasoline, two copper tanks, 
each 6 feet in diameter and 10 feet long, were installed in the former producer room. 
Each tank carries 2,100 gallons of gasoline. Every care was taken in the construction 
of the tanks and in the installation of the entire power plant to insure safety m the stor- 
age and use of this fuel. 

The installation of electric storage-battery for lighting and low power uses was 
an important addition. AU fittings and fixtures were made of nonmagnetic material 
wherever possible, and twisted cable was used for the circuits. The 1-kilowatt, 40-volt 
generator, which was used to charge the storage-battery, was mounted in the after end 
of the engine-room, as far as possible from the positions of the observing instruments. 
This generator was operated by the 6-horsepower gasoline engine at times when mag- 
netic work was not in progress. The 1-kilowatt generator proved too smaU for the work 
required and was replaced in March 1921 by a 2-kilowatt generator when the vessel 
was in San Francisco. 

The delays in the completion of the gasoline tanks and in getting the Carnegie off 
the marine railway compeUed a postponement of the sailing date from Washington 
untU October 9. 

Sailing from Washington October 9, 1919, the Ca/megie proceeded down the Potomac 
to Chesapeake Bay, where the usual “swinging-ship” operations were carried out Oc- 
tober 11. The vessel then proceeded to Solomons Island, where simultaneous observa- 
tions of the potential gradient of atmospheric electricty were carried out on board and 
on shore with the vessel’s sails in the various positions occupied during observations 
at sea. Here the Director of the Department joined the vessel for a final inspection. 
Upon the completion of the atmospheric-eleetric work, the Carnegie sailed for Old Point 
Comfort, where the Director bade fareweU to the party. Mr. J. A. Fleming, then 
chief of the Magnetic Survey Division, and Dr. S. J. Mauchly, chief of the Section of 
Terrestrud Electricity, left the vessel to return to Washington ^ter aU matters in their 
respective charges had been arranged. 

After a few days’ delay at Old Point Comfort, during which a steward was signed 
on and 7 seamen were replaced, the Carnegie finaUy sailed from Hampton Roads, bound 
for Dakar, Senegal, October 19, 1919. 
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Soon after leaving Old Point Comfort the vessel encountered the usual Gulf-Stream 
weather, consisting of heavy winds from various quarters, accompanied by rain-squalls 
and wet weather. Similar weather continued all the way to Dakar with only a few 
pleasant days intervening. Two heavy storms were encountered but no damage was 
done to the vessel. Upon approach to the African coast, the usual northeast trade- 
wind was replaced by winds from the southwest to southeast, making it necessary to 
keep well to the eastward in making the approach to Dakar. During the 4 days before 
arrival at Dakar heavy easterly winds, the harmattan, blew fine sand from the African 
desert, and moisture forming about the dust-particles developed into a fog which ob- 
scured the sun while below 10° to 15° of altitude. At the same time the horizon was 
nowhere more than one-half mile distant, which made navigation extremely uncertain 
and the approach to land particularly hazardous. Altitudes of the sun were measured 
from a position as near the sea-surface as possible and were then corrected for an esti- 
mated distance of the horizon. In spite of these imcertam conditions, the landfall 
was made as expected, and after standing off and on for 36 hours the Carnegie entered 
the harbor of Dakar under her own power when the haze lifted for a few hours Novem- 
ber 22, 1919. 

On account of the presence of bubordc plague in Dakar, the Carnegie remained 
in that port only long enough to take on water and supplies, sailing for Buenos Aires 
November 26, 1919. 

Fair win^ for the first 3 days were followed by 10 days of calms and light variable 
winds, during which time it was necessary to operate the engine. After safely round- 
ing Cape Palmas, Liberia, the southwest monsoon was encountered, and it continued 
to blow from December 9 to December 18 as the Carnegie sailed southeastward into 
the Gulf of Guinea. Two days later the vessel entered the region of the southeast 
trade-wind, and for 11 days the daily run averaged from 125 to 188 nautical miles 
with fine weather and under good sailing conditions. 

After leaving the trade-wind region, about 10 days were spent in crossing the belt 
of calms, variable winds, and storms before the vessel entered* the Eiver Plate. On 
each of the two nights before reaching the river a heavy storm or "tempestura," from 
the westward occurred, with heavy rain and strong and shifting wind. Landfall was 
made with the aid of star observations during lightning flashes of the receding storm as 
they illuminated the horizon. Buenos Aires was reached January 19, 1920. 

During the stay of 33 days at Buenos Aires the work and equipment of the vessel 
was inspected by Mr. Fleming for the Director, whose contemplated visit had to be 
abandoned because of pressing matters at Washington. 

Various repairs were also carried out and the different nu^etic instruments were 
intercompared on shore. Through the efforts of the American ambassador, the Argen- 
tine Government, as during previous visits of the Came^t extended various courtesies 
and privileges to the vessel during her stay at Buenos Aires. These courtesies and the 
facilities afforded by the Argentine customs ofl&cials were very much appreciated. Two 
watch-officers, 1 cook, the mechanic, 7 seamen, and the 2 mess-boys were replaced here. 
On February 21, 1920, the vessel left for St. Helena. 

A week of moderate winds was followed by a heavy gale on February 28 as the 
vessel entered the region of the "roaring forties.” For 48 hours the vessel ran before 
the storm at the rate of 10 knots with only the goose-winged lower topsail set. She 
scudded in the heavy cross-sea, shipping wave after wave from stem to stem. As 
the vessel proceeded southward, the cold and disagreeable weather gave warning of 
the presence of ice. On March 3 and 4 four large icebergs were passed. 

Gough Island was sighted March 8 and several very interesting hours were spent 
passing this lonely, uninhabited island of the South Atlantic. Large numbers of the 
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wandering and sooty albatross were present around the island, indicating this as one 
of their homes. Several specimens were caught and examiued. 

The laUtude as given for Gough Island seems to be in error by S'. our observations 
giving S., instead of 40°19'.S S., as shown on British Admiralty chart No. 2228, 

for Penguin Islet. 

St. Helena was reached March 27 after a remarkable trip of 35 days, during which 
the daily run averaged 161 miles. During the 7 days at St. Helena the Department’s 
magnetic station at Longwood was reoccupied. Several trips over the island were 
taken by the party, during which the various places of historic interest were visited. After 
fresh water and supplies were taken on board, the Carnegie sailed for Cape Town April 3. 

After 3 days of sailing in the southeast trade-wind, the region of variable winds 
and calms was entered. Considercd}le lighining accom/panied by heavy thunder was noted 
during some of the heavy sguaUs encountered in the middle of the South Atlantic far from 
land. The region of the westerly winds and storms was reached April 11. Tristan da 
Cunha Island was sighted April 15. 

The usual cycle of atmospheric-pressure changes with their corresponding storms 
and changes in the direction of the wind for these regions was experienced. With 
high pressure northerly \mds blow, shiEtmg to northwest and west as the pressure 
decreases. The more rapid the decrease the stronger the wind blows. At the lowest 
preMure-point the wind shifts to southwest and blows hard if the pressure increases 
rapidly, shifting to south and southeast as the pressure rises, finally jumping to north- 
east and north as the highest pressure-point is reached. 

Cape Town Harbor was entered April 24 after 21 days at sea, during which the 
high average of 162 miles per day was made. Here the usual intercomparisons of in- 
struments was made at the Department’s former station near the Royal Observatory. 
Considerable repair work to the vessel was undertaken. The decks and outside of 
the vessel were recaulked; the two ranges were overhauled and rebuilt, and various 
repairs were made to ^e plumbing. 

The people of Cape Town made the stay of the party very pleasant by their gener^ 
ous hospitahty and by the many courtesies extended. The port authorities granted 
m privileges to the Carnegie during her stay, and various exemptions were made by the 
pvKmmmt officia^ in the matter of payment of towboat charges, customs dues, and 
immigrarion regulations. Opportunity is here taken to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment of these many courtesies. ^ 


On 20 the Carnegie sailed for Colombo, this port having been substituted for 
Aden m the revised route instructions. During this trip 4 strong gales were en- 
coimtered and heavy winds prevaUed in general. The vessel spent 19 ^yl^ the 
^on of the w^terliM, after which the southeast trade-wind was picked up with 
a few hours of calm mtervenmg. After one week in the southeast trades, the south- 
wert monsoon wm enwuntered, and this wind continued uhtil our arrival at Colombo. 
The route extended up vnio the Arcdnan Sea in order to, cross the Carnegie's 1911 track ond 
and to reloc^ m agonic line. "While crossmg this line 6 declination determinations 
ShS uajd HMuiaoy in spite of the gale 

™ debted as enpeeted East- 
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kind occurred on 29 out of 40 days. On but 6 days were declination observations made 
only once, on 29 days they were made twice, on 3 days they were made 3 times, 
and on 1 day they were made four times, when relocating the agonic line. The chart 
errors in declination for the southern part of the Indian Ocean averaged over 1 degree, 
sometimes reaching 2.6 degrees. In the northern part they were less than 0.5 degree. 

At Colombo an extended program of intercomparisons of instruments was carried 
out at the Department’s station in the grounds of the Colombo Observatory. The 
use of the observatory was freely offered by the surveyor-general and by the director 
of the observatory, Mr. Bamford; the ready cooperation thus received and courtesies 
shown by the various officials greatly facilitated our work. 

The vessel left Colombo July 24, the course being set for a point somewhat south- 
west of Java and thence generally southward to about latitude 33° south and longitude 
85° east. Thence the vessel followed a track generally to the east and arrived at Fre- 
mantle on August 31. For 9 days during this part of the cruise continuous calm was 
experienced and the auxiliary power had to be used for a distance of 800 miles to get 
through the belt. Declination observations were made at over 60 stations. 

The complete program of intercomparisons of ships’ instruments was carried out 
at Cottesloe, near Fremantle. The land instruments aboard the Carmgie were also 
compared with the standards at the Watheroo Magnetic Observatory of the Depart- 
ment. 

Upon the completion of the work at Cottesloe and at Watheroo, the Carmgie left 
Fremantle October 1 and after considerable difficulty in clearing Cape Leeuwin on 
account of heavy storms from the westward, followed a course to the south of Australia, 
reaching 60° south latitude and about. 140° east longitude. Thence the course was 
shaped to the eastward for Lyttelton. On October 12 the Carmgie was within 1 mile 
of the charted position of the Royal Company Islands, 60° 20' south and 142° 60' east. 
Nothing was in sight for a radius of 40 miles with very good visibility. The Carnegie 
sailed eastward all day at about 60° 20' south latitude and there were no signs of land. 
These islands have been searched for unsuccessfully by several navigators and have 
been omitted from nearly all the present navigation charts. Heavy northwest winds 
and seas prevented making Cook Strait, and Lyttelton was reached from the south- 
ward October 20. The total distance was 3,157 miles, making the daily average of 
160 miles for the 20 days at sea. 

The series of comparisons between the standard instruments of the Christchurch 
Observatory and those of the Carnegie were satisfactorily completed early in November; 
Mr. H. F. Skey, director of the observatory, extended every courtesy and facility for 
this work and took an active part in the observations. The Carmgie was towed out 
to sea November 19 and proceeded under her own power until after clearing Banks 
Peninsula, when all sails were set. For 3 days the wind blew from the north, then 
shifted to the west and remained westerly for 4 days. The 180th meridian of longitude 
was crossed November 22 and that date was repeated. 

No heavy storms were met, but moderate gales blew on November 22, November 
27, December 1, and December 6. From December 1 to December 10 the wind blew 
steadily from the northwest, driving the vessel about 600 miles east of her course. On 
December 14, on entering the southeast trade-wind, course was set for Papeete, which 
was reached December 23. 

The total distance sailed from Port Lyttelton to Papeete was 4,262 miles, which 
gives a daily average of 122 miles for the 36 days at sea. Magnetic observations were 
obtained at 54 stations for declination and at 33 stations for inclination and horizontal 
intensity. Complete determinations of the 6 atmospheric-electric elements (potential 
gradient, conductivity, ionic numbers, penetratii^ radiation, and radioactive content) 
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were made on 9 days; 4 dements were observed on 13 da3rs; and three 24-hour series 
of diumal-variatibn observations for the first three dements named were made. 

Shore observations to obtain secular-variation data were made at the Depart- 
ment’s station of 1916 at Point Fareute. Some special work was also done in connec- 
tion with the atmospheric-dectric instruments. 

The Carnegie left Papeete .Harbor on the afternoon of January 3, 1921, in the 
midst of a heavy tropical rain squall. Fortunately the wind held more from the east 
than from the north during the entire run from Papeete, so that Fanning Island was 
sighted at 10 o’clock on the morning of January 14 from a good bearing, after being 
hove to 60 miles east of the island during the previous night. The vessel arrived off 
Whaler’s Anchorage at 1*^ 25“ p.m., and after tackmg back and forth for two and one- 
half hours, during which time cablegrams were dispatched, departure was taken for 
San Francisco. The old Galilee station is no longer available on account of the exten- 
sion of buildings and electric wiring; observations could not be made ashore, owing 
to the necessity of sailing that evening. 

As the vessel was now leaking more than usual, it was considered advisable to 
proceed to San Francisco to dock for examination. The course was kept somewhat 
eastward of the one planned, so that it passed through the western Hawaiian Islands 
at Laysan Island instead of beyond the Midway Islands. From Fanning Island to 
Laysan there was no calm belt and no evidence of a proper northeast trade-wind. The 
easterly wind blowing at Fanning Island continued until after passing Laysan Island, 
often blowing from south of east. Laysan Island was passed at a distance of 1 mile on 
January 26. The position of the landing-place near the group of buildings, from the 
observations made on board the Camegrie, is: latitude, 26° 46 north; longitude, 171° 4217 
west of Greenwich. This position depends upon a latitude observation on Venus 
simultaneously with a longitude observation on the Sxm in the afternoon two and 
one-third hours before passing the island, and upon latitude and longitude observations 
from stars 3 hours later, taken 10 minutes after the last bearing was obtained on the 
island, at a distance of about 1}^ miles. There was no evidence of a northerly or southerly 
current, and only 0.1 knot westerly set between the two observed positions. 
The longitude has been corrected for chronometer error determined after arrival at 
San Francisco. The position as given on the chart is 26° 42^2 north, 171° 4411 west 
for the lighthouse, which should be near the landmg-place as above. This shows the 
island to be 3.9 miles north of its charted position and 1.3 miles east. Soundings of 
8 and 8.5 fathoms were obtained 1 mile off the southern end of the island, where, also 
numerous dark patches were noticed which seemed to indicate shallower water. 

On January 28, in latitude 32° north, a northwesterly gale began which continued 
for 4 days and prevented making the desired northing. From February 1 to Feb- 
ruary 11 southerly winds and gales continued without interruption. Rough seas and 
consequent increase in leaking made it necessary to proceed under greatly reduced 
sail. Fine weather prevailed February 17, 18, and 19. A good landfall was made at 
1 p. m., February 19, by bearings on Pomt Reyes and the FaraJlon Islands, and the 
anchorage in San Francisco Bay was reached at 10 o’clock the aamA evening. 

Declination observations were made daily with the exception of 2 days. Unusually 
good weather was found near the California coast, so that declinations were obtained 
where previous cruises had failed to get them on accoimt of clouds and fog. 

The Carnegie arrived at San Francisco after 47.3 days at sea. The average daily 
run was 1^.9 roiles for the 6,099 miles traversed. Magnetic observations were obtained 
at 81 stations for declination and at 44 stations for inclination and horizontal intensity. 
Because of instrumental difficulties, the radioactive content was measured on 3 days 
only. The other four atmospheric-electric elements were observed on 21 days, and 
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diumal-variation observations were attempted on 6 da 3 rs, on 3 of which weather condi" 
tions prevented a complete series. 

At San Francisco the vessel was dry-docked, and such general repairs as found 
necessary on examination were made. Because of the short cruise planned before the 
return to Washington, when the vessel probably would have to be opened up for 
careful examination and possibly might require extensive repairs before going out 
again, it was decided to copper-paint instead of resheathing the hull. The electric 
generator was replaced by a 2-kilowatt generator, in order to make more adequate pro- 
vision for the experimental work. Cylinder 4 of the main engine, because of a seri- 
ous crack that had developed early in 1920, was replaced by a new phosphor-bronze 
cylinder. 

Advantage was taken of the delay occasioned by the repair work to obtain com- 
plete standardizations of the ship’s magnetic instruments at a new station. Fort Scott; 
the old station on Goat Island was found no longer suitable. Complete intercompari- 
sons between substandard magnetometer-inductor No. 26, which had been brought 
. especially for this work from Washington by Mr. Fleming, and the ship’s standard 
land instruments were also made at Fort Scott. The results showed that the correc- 
tions for the ship’s equipment had remained nearly constant. 

Dr. J. C. Merriam, President of the Institution, made a personal inspection of 
the Carnegie on March 24. 

The chief of the Magnetic Survey Division (Mr. Fleming), representing the Di- 
rector, made an inspection of the vessel diiring February 24 to March 7, while she was 
in San Francisco, and took up various urgent matters with Captain Ault relating to 
instruments, equipment, and future work. 

Upon the completion of the other shore work, capacity determinations were made 
for the conductivity apparatus, the radioactive-content apparatus, the ionic-content 
apparatus, and the penetrating-radiation apparatus. 

The repair work and other business matters being completed, the Carnegie left the 
dock at 4 p. m. March 28 and sailed direct for Honolulu. During the entire passage 
observing conditions were good and permitted declination observations twice every day, 
except on April 1, when cloudy weather prevented them. 'Winds were moderate to fresh 
and favorable all the way. As the Hawaiian Islands were approached, the wind became 
quite strong and a very heavy current from the south was found in Eaiwi Channel 
between Molokai and Oahu Islands. The vessel arrived off Honolulu Harbor early 
April 12 and was alongside the dock at a. m. 

The distance traversed was 2,222 miles, giving an average of 151 miles per day for 
the 14.7 days of the trip. Magnetic observations were obtained at 27 stations for dec- 
lination and at 14 stations for inclination and horizontal intensity. Atmospheric- 
electric observations of the five elements were carried out on 3 days and of aU elements 
except the radioactive content on 7 other days; 24-hour series diumal-variation observa- 
tions were made on 3 days. 

The marked changes and improvements in the methods, instruments, and equipment 
provided for ocean observations since the cruise of the Galilee 16 years before were ex- 
tremely gratifying. The Galilee made the passage from San Diego to Honolulu in 12 days 
during the year 1905, covering much the same region as the Carnegie covered in 1921. 
Thirteen stations were occupied then, as contrasted to 41 on the Carnegie* e trip. 

During the stay at Honolulu, a complete series of comparisons between the magnetic 
standards aboard the Carnegie and those at the Honolulu Magnetic Observatory of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey was obtained. Additional capacity deter- 
minations were made for the ion counter, the radioactive apparatus, and the conductivity 
apparatus. 
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After completion of the comparisons at the Honolulu Magnetic Observatory, the 
Carnegie sailed April 28 and upon rounding the island of Oahu ran into the northeast 
trade-wind, which held until the parallel of 34° north latitude was reached. Westerly 
and northerly winds generally prevailed as the vessel sailed eastward along this parallel. 
On May 13 the northeast trade-wind was picked up again and then a southeasterly course 
was steered imtil May 21, when it was changed to a southwesterly one direct for the 
Samoan Islands. The Carnegie entered the region of the “doldrums” May 27 and left 
it May 29 with a light southeast wind which continued with variable force all the way 
to Pago Pago, but grew quite strong two days before the port was reached. 

On Jime 12 a stop of a few hours was made at Penrhyn Island (see PL 5, Fig. 5), 
which is a typical coral atoll. The brief visit ashore was a welcome relaxation and 
enabled the party to secure some coconuts and Rarotonga oranges. A stop of a few 
hours was also made at Manihiki Island on June 15, and fresh fish, eggs, and coconuts 
obtained. 

The Manua Islands were sighted early June 20, and by 6*^20“ on the same evening 
the vessel was moored to the buoy in Pago Pago Harbor. After setting up the rigging 
and replenishing stores, the Carnegie left Pago Pago in the afternoon of June 28 and 
arrived off Apia the following morning. The total distance to Apia was 6,994 miles, 
which makes an average of 111 miles per day for the 54 days of sailing. 

Winds were usually quite favorable throughout the passage, though never very 
strong; no storms were encountered and observing conditions were excellent. Declina- 
tion observations were made on every day but one, usually twice a day. The total 
number of stations was 96; inclination and horizontal-intensity observations were made 
at 48 stations. On May 31 the vessel was swung for declination observations under 
fairly good conditions, the naaximum rolling being 5° to starboard and 8° to port, and 
the ranges in the results were no larger than the indicated error of observation, 5' in the 
collimator results and 9' in the deflector results. 

After official calls on the American consul and on the governor, arrangements were 
made for the work to be xindertaken at the Samoa Observatory. The comparison of 
stand^ds at the Observatory with those of the Carnegie was begun June 30 after con- 
sultation with Mr. C. J. Westland, then in charge of the observatory, and with the for- 
mer director, Dr. Angenheister, who left Apia Jffiy 2 to return to his native country. Plans 
regarding continuance of the work in atmospheric electricity and regarding the past 
work and methods were discussed with Dr. Angeixheister and Mr. Westland. Upon 
cabled authority from the office, and smce some of the observatory apparatus was in 
poor condition, certain appliances for atmospheric-electric work were transferred from 
the ship to Dr. H. M. W. Edmonds for use at the Apia Observatory. A magnetometer, 
typewriter, and other equipment were also left at the observatory for Dr. Edmonds’ use. 

For facilitating the comparisons at the Apia Observatory, two new outside stations 
were established (see PI. 4, Fig. 8), as the outside pier heretofore used for intercomparison 
work was found to be constructed of magnetic material. AH ship instruments were also 
standardized. With the cordial and effective cooperation of Mr. Westland and of Dr. 
Edmonds the large amount of observational work was satisfactorily completed and the 
Carnegie sailed for the Canal Zone July 25. 

It was necessapr to depart from the track originally planned in order to land Dr. 
Pemberton for medical treatment at Avarua, Rarotonga Island, and allow bitn to return 
home. The vessel left Rarotonga August 16 and arrived at Balboa October 7. The 
Carnegie tracks of earlier cruises were crossed 12 times and the Galilee track of 1908 was 
crossed once. These intersectioixs (see PI. 8) will yield important secular-variation data. 
A reversal of the usual currents was noted in the Gulf of Panama, the set being toward 
the south instead of to the north. Excellent results were obtained during the frequent 
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observations of diurnal variation in atmospheric electricity. The average daily run 
was 124 miles for the 72 days between Apia and Balboa. 

Secular-variation observations were made at Colon and a new magnetic station was 
occupied at Old Panama City. After dry-docking at Balboa the Carnegie proceeded 
through the canal and set sail October 20 for Washington on the last passage of Cruise YI. 

A favorable southeast wind enabled her to make excellent headway towards Wind- 
ward Passage, through which she ran on October 25 and 26 in a calm. Gales, or strong 
winds, then prevailed to November 6, when Cape Henry was sighted early in the morn- 
ing. At 11 a. m., November 6, the Carnegie put in at Old Point Comfort and about an 
hour later proceeded up Chesapeake Bay to “swing ship” the following day at the same 
place as in 1919. “Swing observations” were made for the magnetic elements Novem- 
ber 7 and the reduction-factor for potential gradient was determined off Solomons Island 
the next day. The results of the “swing magnetic observations” verified the absence of 
any appreciable “deviation-corrections” at the observing places aboard the Carnegie. 
On November 9 the Carnegie left for Washington, came up the Potomac with engine 
running, and docked at Smith’s wharf at 5*‘30“p. m., November 10. The total distance 
at sea was 1,975 miles, which was made in 17 days at an average daily speed of 116 miles 

The Director joined the vessel at Balboa on October 12 for inspection of the work, 
and accompanied the party on the return cruise to Washington. Mr. R. R. Mills 
returned to the United States from the Canal Zone to resume his university studies. Dr. 
F. A. Franke was assigned to the ship’s personnel at Balboa to take the place made 
vacant because of the illness of Dr. Pemberton. 

The engine was operated very satisfactorily on many occasions throughout Cruise VI. 

The total number of declination stations obtained during Cruise YI was 834, and 
the total number of horizontal-intensity and inclination stations was 439 for each ele- 
ment. The total distance covered from December 9, 1919, to November 11, 1921, was 
64,118 nautical miles in 487 days at sea, making an average daily travel of 132 nautical 
miles. The average distribution of stations along the track of the cruise is very satis- 
factory, namely, one declination station for every 77 nautical miles, and one horizontal- 
intensity and inclination station for every 146 nautical nules. In addition to the 
magnetic work, atmospheric-electric observations were carried out regularly for 4 or 6 
atmospheric-electric elements on each of 333 days, while diurnal-variation observations 
in atmospheric electricity were made on 36 days. In addition, roll-and-pitch records of 
ship’s motion have been obtained frequently, and daily meteorological observations and 
various observations for determining geographic position have been made. Consider- 
able time has been devoted to obtaining further data regarding performance of galvanom- 
eter and of earth inductor on board ship, as shown by the inductor observations, using 
the string galvanometer and the marine d’Arsonval galvanometer on alternate days; 
the work with the string galvanometer is not yet altogether satisfactory. Rock speci- 
mens were collected at ports of call for Dr. H. S. Washington’s investigations at the Geo- 
physical Laboratory. 

The ship’s personnel during Cruise YI was as follows: Dr. Louis A. Bauer, Director 
(October 12 to November 10, 1921); J. P. Ault, chief of the Section of Ocean Work, in 
command; H. F. Johnston, magnetician, second in command; Russell Pemberton, sur- 
geon (imtil August 14, 1921); A. Thomson, H. R. Grummann, and R. R. Mills (until 
October 12, 1921), observers; F. A. Franke, smgeon (from October 12, 1921); A. Erickson, 
first watch-officer, C. E. Leyer, engineer; L. Larsen, second watch-officer (from February, 
1920); F. Lyngdorf, steward; third watch-officer; 1 cook; 1 mechanic; 8 seamen; 2 cabin- 
boys; in all, 23 men. 

The continued success of the ocean-survey work has been made possible in no small 
measure by the privileges and many courtesies extended the Carnegie and her staff by 
governmental and harbor authorities, as well as by men of science, at every port of call. 
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MAGNETIC INSTRUMENTS USED IN THE CARNEGIE WORK. 

The magnetic instruments used on board the Carnegie during cruises IV, V, and VI 
have been practically the same as those used during cruises III and IV and described 
in Volume III, Researches of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 177-203. 
Some mechanical improvements have been made from time to time and repairs have 
been made as noted under each instrument. 

MARINE CXDLLIMATING-COMPASS FOR MAGNETIC DECLINATION. 

A detailed description of this instrument and a discussion of the theory and methods 
of observation will be found in Volume III (pp. 177-190). In practice it has been found 
more expeditious and less troublesome, to compute, by the rigorous formula, the value of 
A, the corrected magnetic azimuth of the Sun or star, rather than to use the correction 
tables as given in Volume III (pp. 182 and 183). This was especially true when the Sun 
or star was observed at a high altitude, which was often the case, particularly in stormy 
latitudes. 

The methods of observation have remained the same, except that a “set" consists 
of only 10 readings of the scale and the time is poted only at the beginning and end of 
each set. 

The constants Ac, v, and m have been redetermined for cruises IV, V, and VI from a 
discussion of all comparison observations at shore stations during these cruises. 

Table 1. — Observed and Adjured ValiLes of Ac* 


Observed values of ile for scale Adjusted values of Ac for scale 


Date 

Station 

Wt.i 

S 

W 

N 

E 

S 

W 

N 

E 

J81B 



0 

0 

e 

o 

o 

0 

o 

e 

Feb. 15, 16. . . 

Washington 

3 

359.78 

89,65 

179.87 

269.96 

359.780 

89.680 

179.860 

269.940 

Apr. 6 

Colon 

2 

359.84 

89.72 

179.91 

269.92 

359.812 

89.712 

179.892 

269.972 

June 2, 16, 17 . 

Honolulu 

4 

359.83 

89.69 

179.88 

269.96 

359.805 

89.705 

179.885 

269.965 

July 27 

Dutch Harbor. . 

1 

359.76 

89.66 

179.84 

269.93 

359.762 

89.662 

179.842 

269.922 

Nov, 19, 20, . . 

Christchurch. . . 

3 

359.84 

89.71 

179.88 

270.00 

359.823 

89.723 

179.903 

269.983 

1916 











Apr. 20 

Christchurch. . . 

2 

359.79 

89.66 

179.86 

269.96 

359.783 

89.683 

179.863 

269.943 

JtJy 29 

Guam 

2 

359.76 

89.67 

179.86 

269.95 

359.775 

89.675 

179.855 

269.936 

Oot. 13 

Goat Island 

2 

359,77 

89.70 

179.86 

269.96 

359.785 

89.685 

179.865 

269.945 

1917 











Mar. 16, 28. . . 

Pilar 

2 

359.80 

89.76 

179.90 

269.98 

359.825 

89.725 

179.905 

269.985 

Nov. 6 

Do 

3 

369,80 

89.69 

179,87 

269.95 

359.792 

89.692 

179.872 

269.952 

1918 










Mar. 12 

Lima 

3 

359.76 

89.70 

179.87 

269.96 

359.787 

89.687 

179.867 

269.947 

July 2, 3 

Washington 

2 

369.73 

89,67 

179.81 

269.91 

359.745 

89.645 

179.825 

269.905 

1919 




* 






Aug, 15 

Do 

2 

359,68 

89.62 

179.86 

269.98 

359.750 

89.650 

179.830 

269.910 

1980 









July 16, 19. . . 

Colombo 

2 

369,77 

89.67 

179.88 

269.96 

359.785 

89.685 

179.865 

269.945 

Sept. 21 

Frernautle. .... 

2 

359.80 

89.70 

179.90 

270.00 

359.815 

89.715 

179.895 

269.975 

19S1 










Mar. 16 

San Francisco. . 

2 

359.76 

89.66 

179.84 

269.96 

359.770 

89.670 

179.850 

269.930 

Dec. 3, 5 

Washington 

2 

359.79 

89.68 

179.87 

269.97 

359.792 

89.692 

179.872 

269.952 


Weightedmeans 






359.79 

89.69 

179.87 

269.95 


Observed values were weighted according to the number of determinations at each station. 

In Table 1 are tabulated the observed values of Ac during cruises IV, V, and VI of 
the Carnegie and the adjusted values resulting from taking Ri=90?08, jB"==90?18, 

89?90, and 12^^ =5 89° 84. These values of 22*, 22**, 22***, and 22*^ are the mean values of 
determinations made, by using two theodolites, at Washington in February 1916, August 
1919, and May 1922. Throughout cruises IV, V, and VI the observers constantly 
dnimmed the instrument during the observations to overcome the frictional resistance 
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of the pivot and the instrument was sheltered from the direct rays of the Sun. Owing 
to the very satisfactory behavior of this instrument and to the small changes in the 
constants, determination of the values of Ac was not made so frequently during Cruise VI 
in order to reduce the time used in comparing instruments at the shore stations. 

The value v of one scale-division is obtained from the theodolite pointings on the 
various divisions. The following are the final mean values of v as determined at Wash- 
ington in February 1915, August 1919, and December 1921, at Honolulu in June 1915, 
and at Christchurch in November 1915, and adopted for cruises IV, V, and VI: 


Scale.. S W N E 

» 0?97 1?00 1?00 1?02 


These values are so near 1 degree that for the sea calculations they were considered 
as unity, thus saving one step in the preliminary computations. The ^al values of the 
declination as published in this volume have been corrected for the above divergence 
from unity in the values of v for the south and east scales. 

Tablsi 2 . — Valvss of the ecaU mdmaMtme^ m. 





♦nan 



Cruise VI 

Date 

Station 





tnm 


• 



Obs’d 

Adjusted pomp*d 

A-C 


Date^ 


m$ 


c 

o 

0 

6 

0 

1919 

0 

Feb. 16, X6 

. . Washington 

, +0.72 

+0.72 

+0.71 

+0.01 

+0.14 

Oot* 9 

+0.06 

Apr. 6 

. . Colon 

. +0.33 

+0.33 

+0.81 

+0.02 

+0.10 

Nov. 14 

+0.06 

June 2, 16, 17. . . 

. , Honolulu 

. +0.32 

+0.33 

+0.32 

+0.01 

+0.17 

Deo. 21 

+0.04 

July 27 

. . Dutch Harbor 

. +0.66 

+0.63 

+0.62 

+0.01 

+0.14 

mo 


Nov. 19. 20 

. . Christchurch 

. -0.67 

-0.70 

-0.69 

-0.01 

+0.14 

Jan, 26 

+0.08 

me 







Mar. 3 

+0.02 

Apr. 20 

. . Do 

. -0.66 

-0,69 

-0.69 

0.00 

+0.11 

Mar. 28 

+0.01 

July 29 

, . Guam 

. +0.12 

+0,11 

+0.12 

-O.Ol 

+0.09 

May 16 

0.00 

Oot. 13 

. . Goat Iidand 

. +0.61 

+0.61 

+0.61 

0.00 

+0.10 

June 21 

-0.01 

1917 







July 28 

-0.02 

Mar. 16, 28 

. . Pilar 

. -0.11 

-0.14 

-0.14 

0.00 

+0.12 

Sept* 2 

-0.08 








Oot. 9 

-0,04 


Mean for Cruise IV. . 





+0.12 

Nov. 14 

-0.06 



- X 

’x X 

.K X V 

> ^xV^- ^ ? 

^ , V Dec. 21 

-0.06 








19tl 


Nov. 6 

.. Pilar 

. -0.14 

-0.16 

-0.14 

-0.01 

+0.10 

Jan. 26 

-0,07 

1918 







Mar. 4 

-0,08 

Mar. 12 

, . Lima 

. +0.02 

+0.01 

+0.01 

0.00 

+0.06 

Max. 29 

-0.09 

July 2,8 

. , WasHngton 

. +0.71 

+0.70 

+0.71 

-0,01 

+0.06 

May 16 

-0.10 




> 


XXX 


June 21 

-0.11 


Mean for Cruise V . . . 





+0.07 

July 29 

-0.12 



... ^ 

, , xy. 

1 

Ik k . 1 

■tool 

Sept. 2 

-0.18 








Oot 9 

-0.14 

1919 







Nov. 14 

-0.16 

Aug. 15. , 

. . Washixmrton. 

. +0.72 

+0.73 

+0.71 

+0.02 

+0.06 



mo 









July 16. 19 

. . Colombo 

. -0.03 

-0.04 

-0.02 

-0.02 

+0.01 



Sept. 21 

. . Fremantle 

. -0,60 

-0.63. 

-0.66 

+0.02 

0.00 



mi 









Mar. 16 

. . San Francisco 

. +0.60 

+0.60 

+0.61 

-0.01 

-0.09 



Deo. 8, 5 

. . WaiFhiTUjton 

. +0.67 

+0.67 

+0,71 

-0.04 

-0.21 



m» 









May 11 

Do 





-0.19 




^Value applies up to and including date given. 

From simultaneous measurements made at Washington in 1915, 1918, 1919, 1921, 
and 1922, the following relations were established: 

+ w« = + 0?18 m.+ Ww — OtOO 

The values of m. and m» were constant for cruises IV and V. During Cruise VI the 
value of m, changed gradually from — 0?07 to + 0?16, going through a similar change 
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of opposite sign. This probably was due to some inequality in the change of magnetiza- 
tion of the magnets in the magnet system of the instrument. 

The adjustment for cruises IV, V, and VI of the values of m, and which change 
with varying values of the vertical component Z of the Earth’s magnetic field, gives 

m, <= + 0?01 + 1?26 Z 

and from the relation m, -f = + 0?18 there results 

+0?17-1?26Z 

The observed values of m.n and the values adjusted and computed from the above 
are given, together with their differences, in Table 2. The values of m„, after having 
been adjusted to the condition of m,+ m„’= 0?00, are likewise found in the table; the 
mean values indicated were used for cruises IV and V while for Cruise VI those com- 
puted from a least-square adjustment, given in the last column, were used. The corre- 
sponding values of m< for all three cruises are given by the relation 

»n<»+ w, = 0?00. 

SEA DEFLECTOR FOR MAGNETIC HORIZONTAL INTENSITY AND DECLINATION. 

Dbclination Obsebvations. 

The sea defiector has continued to be used as a check upon the declination results 
with the marine collimating-compass. A description of sea deflector 4, which was used 
on Cruise IV as far as San Francisco, and of sea deflector 5, which was used during the 
remaiader of Cruise IV and throughout cruises V and VI, will be found on pages 192-194, 
Volume III. The ‘'bright-line” method was found to be preferable to the "shadow” 
method and was used exclusively throughout all three cruises. 

Scheme of Horizontaii-Intbnsitt Observations. 

The same general scheme previously used has been followed during cruises IV, V, 
and VI. In order to avoid any drag of the magnet card, the time allowed at the begin- 
ning of observation for each magnet (not distance) after the magnet is in position, as 
also between each reversal of sights and bowl, has been increased from 2 full minutes 
to 3 minutes; 1.5 minutes is allowed between all other positions. 

SEA DIP-CIRCLE FOR INCLINATION AND TOTAL INTENSITY. 

Sea dip-circle 189 was used throughout cruises IV, V, and VI, except in March 1915, 
when 204 was used. Considerable difficulty was experienced with 204 in placing and 
removing the needles. One needle was broken at sea and another was broken dining 
comparison observations at Colon. Circle 189 was then used and no difficulty was expe- 
rienced until one pivot of needle 3 was broken at sea on November 27, 1920. Up to that 
time the same 4 needles (needles 1 and 2 for regular dip and needles 3 and 4 for deflected 
and loaded dip) had been used since leaving Colon m 1915. Needles 11 and 12 were 
used in place of needles 3 and 4 subsequent to November 27, 1920, to the close of 
Cruise VI. 

MARINE EARTH-INDUCTOR FOR INCLINATION. 

Marine earth-indptor 3 with moving-coil galvanometer as described in Volume III 
(pp. 196-199), continued in use throughout cruises IV and V. The absolute accuracy 
of observed values of inclination using this combination contmued to depend largely 
upon the performance of the galvanometer. The balancing nuts on the coil should be 
loose on their screws to permit ready adjustment, and the consequence was that any jar 
on the ship new the galvanometer house, such as knocking of rudder stock in its housing, 
flapping of mainsail, or removing of hatchways, threw the coil out of balance. ’ 
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At the beginning of Cruise VI so much difficulty waa encountered ^J>^ancmg 
the coils that Observations with the earth-inductor were f 

string galvanometer was completed and ready for i^e m Augiw • . _ ™ gv 
description of this instrument is given below. A special ^p-rag cod (see PI 3, l^g. 3) 
was constructed by the Department to be fitted m earth-mductor 3 for use with the 
new string galvanometer. Beginning at San Francisco in March 1921, a ®oil, con- 
structed by the Department, was used in the moving-coil galvanometer, earth-mductor 
7 (see PI 3 Fig. 1) now being used with this galvanometer. On alternate days, ^sot- 
viSis wL Idi^th the string galvanometer and earth-inductor 3 and mth the 
moving-coil galvanometer and earth-inductor 7, to test the relative accuracy of the two 

string galvanometer required very little attention to keep it “ 
the results obtained were considerably more erratic and less a®®"?®*® ^ * 

obtained with the moving-coil galvanometer. Some of tlm ®5^®-*Jf, * 

have been due to the poor condition of the bearmgs of the cod of 

siderable improvement in marine galvanometers is required before the sea dip-circle can 
be entirely supplanted by the marine earth-inductor for the determination of mohnation 

at sea* 

StBINO GaIiVANOMBTEIB. 

The Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, in oonneoaon with its ocean 
specW dntiJ assigned to it in 1917, h^ 

Dr W F, G. Swann, a special form of strmg galvanometer (see PI. 3, Figs. 2 ana 4;, 
which was constructed in the instrument shop of the Department. 
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SECTION A-B 


SECTION C-D Q D 

Eio. 2.— Detafla of String Galvanoaieter for Ship U». 

The galvanometer is of the string type ori^nally de^loped by 
It is of the permanent-magnet, air-damped pattern. The ®®!:?* 1® 

by a laminatSi magnet consisting of five permanent horsesho^^^ets. T^me 
are of the permanent magnet-steel supplied by the Crucible Steel Comply of Amenoa, 
and were made f oUowing the methods used by the Department of 
for the manufacture of magnetometer magnets. To insure n^um 
gap, two pole pieces, P, of soft iron are attached, as shown m the section AB of Figure 2, 

the gap for the fiber is 2 mm. wide. 
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The string element consists of a fine quartz fiber coated with silver or platinum; 
it is soldered to two cylindrical copper lugs which may be clamped in the standards S 
and S' (see Fig. 2). These standards are mounted on the plate K, which in turn is 
moimted on the plate L by four adjusting sleeves and screws by which the plate K may 
be adjusted to exactly center the fiber in the gap. The tension of the fiber is regulated 
by means of the milled head Q, which maybe clamped in the screw sleeve B. The pitch 
of the latter is slightly different from that of the screw E, which is mounted in the second 
standard S', Because of the slight difference in the two pitches, it is possible to effect 
readily a fine adjustment of the fiber for tension. It should be noted that the standard 
S is fixed with reference to the plate K and that the standard S' is attached to a slide 
mounted between suitable clamps on the plate K. It is possible to alter quickly the 
distance between the two standards S and S' by unclampiag the milled head Q and 
sliding the bar 0 with the standard S' one way or the other in the screw sleeve B. When 
the distance desired between the two standards is secured, the milled head Q is clamped 
and the final adjustment made. It is thus possible to use a fiber of any length between 
93 Tnm. and 120 mm. In the present instrument, the rod G is made of phosphor-bronze 
because invar-steel of proper size could not be obtained. For future instruments it is 
intended to use invar-steel in order to eliminate any possible effects due to the difference 
in temperature coefiScients for the bronze rod and for the quartz fiber. Suitable cover 
plates and caps (see PL 3, Fig. 2) are provided to exclude dust and air currents. 

The small deflection of the fiber produced at right angles to the magnetic field by 
the passage of a current through the galvanometer is observed by projecting the image of 
the fiber on a glass scale by means of a beam of light passing through the microscopes 
and suitably mounted prisms (see Fig, 2 of Plate 3, showing the microscopes but not the 
attachments for the prisms and scale). One of the microscopes serves as the optical 
condenser. The microscopes are mounted on adjustable carriers on either side of the 
central magnet-section, holes of suitable size being drilled through the section to permit 
the necessary adjustments of the objectives by the fine focusing arrangements. The 
diameter of these holes is 2 mm. greater than the diameter of the tube containing the ob- 
jective, to permit centering of the microscope on the fiber; the free spaces about the 
objective tubes are packed with cotton when the instrument is in use. 

The galvanometer is mounted in a frame (see PL 3, Figs. 2 and 4) so arranged that it 
may be set up with the fiber either in a horizontal or a vertical position. The bearings 
of the axles supporting the magnets with theh appurtenances are provided with two 
clamping screws, so that the mstrument may be clamped in any position in its bearings. 

^ When used aboard ship it was found that vibrations, for example those from the 
mgine, could be practically eliniinated by suspending the galvanometer from the beams 
in the cabin with strong rubber bands. 

The fibers are coated by the method described by Professor H. B. Williams, and the 
resistances range from 2,000 obms upward. Fibers of diameter 0.001 to 0.002 mm. are, 
on. the whole, the most convenient. 

Methob OB' Obsbsbvation, 

_ As the alternating current, generated by the rotating slip-ring coil of the earth- 
mductor, p^es through the string g^vanometer, the fiber is deflected back and forth 
mpidly at ri^t angles to the magnetic field, the rapidity of the vibrations causing the 
image of the moving fiber to form a continuous band. The width of this band is a 
measure of the amount by which the axis of the earth-inductor coil is out of the line of 
magnetic dip. 

EefCTring to the specimen observation with this slip-ring coil earth-inductor and 
Btnng-galvanometer combination on pages 27 and 28, if the width of the band is read 
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NEW INSTRUMENTS USED ON CRUISE VI. 

1. C. I. W. marine carfch-induotor 7. 2. String galvanometer showing fiber moimting. 

3. Slip-ring coil for earth inductor and improved D’Arsonval balance for galvanometer. 

4. Sti-ing galvanometer assembled. 5. Sperry automatic roll-and-pitch recorder. 
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M 2.ftA fUvteioiMi of III* amUb for lh« me*n of right>hAnil anti li^ft-hand rcttalion of the 
nmnlt for opdlnf No. 3 of th« vertkal rircio of the oArih'inUuetor, 33UT4B, and thn width of 
Um tiaad ia raad a« 3.60 dlviaiofiii for tho vortiral-circle aetting No. 4, 3.13NH, then 
Iho Um of ineUnalion ia found by muiUplying tho ahlfl of 6* in the vortieal-cirolo aoiting 

by tho fnetkm whieh amounto to 2?97, to bo aublraolad from vortieiU>eirolo Mlting 
No. 3. 

Thua. if A, la tbo nth vortioal-oirolo notting, the reading of Uie vertical circle for the 
poiitkNi of ha lao oe , or of no defleelion, and, eonaequently, of Um true Une of magnetie 
di|». would he 

whore d. la tho moan width of tho band forme«l by the oaeillaUng fiber for right-hand and 
left-hand rotation of the erank for verUcal-oircle aetllng fSU, fl.«i the eorreaponding 
quantity for the (n*f I) aottlng of the vortical eirete, end A ie the alffcbraie difToronoe 
betw e en the two aettinga of the vertical circle, i. a., A • - S». 

A ahift of 2* In the vertical-circle aotUng td the earth-inductor gave a deflection of 
tho galvanometer fiber too email to be read with auffieientaecuracy, ao that it waa finally 
derided, after eaperimentlng with ahifta of 2*, 4*. 0*, and fi*. to uae a ahift of 6*. or to ael 
the vertical circle of the inductor no nearly ae waa poaaible 3 degreea eacl^ aide of the 
true IlM of magnetic dip. It waa flrat attempted to read the extreme defiectiona of 
the flbiw. but owing to the motion of the veaael thia waa found to lie impracticable. The 
width of the band formed by the moving fiber wan not affected by the motion of the vaw 
ad. ao that It waa po aai ble to eatimate t^ width with eonaiderdile aoeuracy, even when 
the band moved up and down on the acale arith the moUon of the veaael. Except ae 
ncrted above, the achema of obearvation la the aame aa for the moving-coil galvanotneler 
d w a cri be d on page 201, Volume til. 
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ill. Mr«>pl for nvvrluiuUng luiii rtpairw during Jnnunry lOtfi. Th« dmiigniitionii ndoptod, 
rmpitrUvrly, for ihMw two magnntomntcm nre A and 2A. (3) Uni^'onud mngneUunntnr 

31. tkwigniwl nod ronutrurtMi by ihn Depnriment of Ternwlrial MagneUiim, wm u«ed nt 
oo» nhorv mlnUon in Mnreh lOlS. 

V. Far magnrtie iWiiMliVm on Umd.-"(\) MagnntoronUtr-induetor 25. Muns m for 
Cniiw HI. nsrept thnt’gnivnnomotor 20X wm aubiUtutod for gnlvnnomeUnr 25 from 
OrtolMt^ 1916: (3) bind dip^ircle 301. provided with dip needlee 5 nod 6 of 301, 5X, and 
OX. Mid int«n«iiy*needtepair3Mid4, with tripod 201. all by A. W. Dover, until May 1016; 
(5) land dlfwirrle 202. provided with dip needlee 7X and 8X and inteiieity*needle pair 
9 and 4 lo lie ueed m dip needlee, ell by A. W. Dover, from September 1016; (4) land dip* 
eirrie 241. provided with dip needlee I. 2, 5, and 6, and inteneity*needle pair 7 and 8, aU 
by A. W. Dover, from April 1917. The deaignatione adopted, reepectlvely, for iheee 
four inetrumente are K125, 201.56. 303.7XHX, and 241.13. (5) Marine earihdnducior 3 
WM aleo ueed for eluwe obeervatlone; (6) univereal maipietometer 31, provided wlih 
needlee 1 and 3 of 19 and 3 and 4 of 30. wm ueed at one ehore elation In March 1916. 

AttefierNaait>>EtJtcTaic laemuMBirm. 

VI. tnatmmrnUi Jar eh ee m aliime in nfmoepherie eledrtcify.'-~^(l) Conduetivlty appara* 
lue 3 (denignalioo (‘A3), deelgned and eonelrueted by the Department of Terraidrial 
Magnetiem. provided with gimlNd ringi and mounting and direob«urrent motor; (3) 
ion rounter llK*!). provitled with gimbal ringe and mounting, and appurlenaneae, all 
deeigned and roneirueted by tlie Department of Terrentrial Magnetiem; (3) penetrating* 
radiailtio apparatue l(ritAl). provided with gimbal ring* and mounting, and appttf^ 
lenancee. all deeigned and eonelrueted by the Department of Terreetrial Magoetlain; 
(4) potential'gradienl apparatue 3(I*C13), eomplele with appurtenaneee and roountlog, 
all de^giMMl and eonelrueted by the Dejartment of Terreetrial Maipietiem; (5) radloa»> 
Uve^^teot apparatue 4(K(‘A4), provioed with gimbal rinipi and mounting. water*drop* 
ping apparatue, direei*«urrenl motor, ionising chamber, anemometer, and other apptif* 
lenaneee. ileeigned and eonetrueted for the most part by the Department of Terreetrial 
Magneium. (6) Areeeeoriee; (ierdien eondeneer 4. until April 1915, and from AprU 
l« iw-tolier 1916; (leftlien eondeneer 5, from October 1916; eingle*6ber elertrometeri 13, 
14. and 15. all eoneirurted by the Department of Terreetrial Magnetiem; llrann eleetfo- 
•rop 0 1437. Wulf bihlar elertrometerw 3537. 3995 (repairetl in the inetrument ehop of 
the Department during Oetolier 1916). and 4357, all by (lOnther and Tegetmeyer; Wleeh- 
ert elertrometer 3 by Hpindler and Iloyer; high*roaielanee rheoatata 1716 and 1751, 
April to Ortolier 1916; lliddle rheoetate 67357 and 78310; batteriM of cadmium eella and 
tCveremly dry eelle; volimetera; voltHunmeler; potentiometer; iimbal*etand; nonmaf* 
netie (ioum table; radium and ionium eoHeetom; mleoellaneoua equipment, Ineludlng 
oonmagnelie rtampe. epeelal ineulatora, amaU tools, ete. 

fteateata. ('rnKwourreae, Watcnm, ami Dir-or*aoMSoa Maeavaana 

VH. .Saiioale.- (1) Noe. 3575, 3611, 3617, 3943, 3944, by Ponthua and Tberroda 
(the lairt two iMlrumeota are epeeially deeigned for use at night); (3) No. 9366 by C. 
inaih; (3) Sm. 10756, 10759, and 33876, all by Keuffel and Eaaer Company; (4) Noa. 
12109 and M911 (from May 1916). by Heath and Company. London; <5) unnumbered 
eeatanl by U Weule; (6) gyroaeopie eoUlmator and oetant 3679 by Ponthua and Tbar- 
rode, (7) poehet Mstanl 901 by JamM J. tileke; (8) estra small aeslanU 3980 and 9S9I by 
t:aMy* *•««« > W Prtamatie circle 11717 by Cari Bamberg. ^ 

VHI. Clb-eaoiiielere and ifoifA(M.-“(l) Marine chronorortera 254 and 364 w A. Klllelj 
960 by Finer. 3761 by G. R. ^mine, 53917. 53151, 59157, and 59868, att by E. Deal end 
Company, 1014 by Koek^. with ship and idmbal eaaas; (3) watebaa 70 and 71 by the 
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Hamilton Watch Company, 92 (sidereal) by. the Waltham Watch Company, 106, 110, 
116, 117, all by the Elgin National Watch Company. Watches 70, 71, 106, 110, 116, 
and 117 were returned to the office in October 1916, and the following watches were sub- 
stituted for them: 53 and 137 by the Hamilton Watch Company, 101 and 105 by the 
Elgin National Watch Company, and 316 and 568 by the South Bend Watch Company. 

IX. Dip-of-horizon meosttrers.— (l)Dip-of-horizon measurer 4048 by Carl Zeiss; (2) 
micrometer dip-of-horizon measurer 4031 by Carl Zeiss, loaned by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey until July 1915, designated No. 1 of that survey; (3) dip-of- 
horizon measurer 5490 by Carl Zeiss, from July 1915. 

MErEOBOLOGICAL InSTBXTMENTS AND MlSCmT.DANEOUS EqtTIPMXINT. 

X. Meteorological instruments. — (1) Aneroid barometers 4 and 7 by Ponthus and 
Therrode; (2) unnumbered holosteric aneroid barometer by L. Weule; (3) barograph 
5142 by Richard Frkes; (4) marine mercury barometer 3948, English and metric scales 
and verniers, Weather Bureau No. 7272, provided with attached unnumbered Fahrenheit 
thermometer and Bureau of Standards No. 1244 centigrade thermometer by H. J. Green; 
(5) marine mercury barometer 4177, English and metric scales and verniers, Weather 
Bureau No. 7273, provided with attached unnumbered Fahrenheit thermometer and 
centigrade thermometer, Bureau of Standards No. 2072, by H. J. Green; (6) boiling- 
point apparatuses 8 and 9 by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism; (7) Marvin sling 
psychrometer 204 by Schneider Brothers, and two s ling psychrometers by H. J. Green, 
thermometers 29034, 29035, 29036, and 29037 from October 1916; (8) thermographs 
40034, 40418, and 46032, by Richard Fr^es; (9) 6-inch thermometers. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Nos. 2666, 4141 (with deflector 5 from April 1916), 4144 (from October 1916), 4149, 
4151, 4160, 4161, 8186 (with magnetometer-inductor 25), 9515 (from April 1917), 9517, 
9520, 9521, 9523 (from October 1916), 9526 (from October 1916), 9530, 9531, and 9532; 
(10) thermometers for hypsometric work at sea. Bureau of Standards Nos. 3553, 3554, 
7828, 7831, 8116, 8117, 8118, 8119, 8728, 8730, 8731, 11071, and 11076; (11) TnaYimiim ther- 
mometer 8094 and TninimuTn, thermometer 8070, both Fahrenheit scale, by H. J. Green; 
(12) special reading telescope and mounting for boiling-point work at sea, designed and 
constructed by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism. The following thermometers 
were broken during cruises IV and V: 9517, 9521, 9532, 7831, 8116, 8117, 8118, 8728, 
and8730. 

XI. Miscellaneous equipment. — (1) Artiflcial horizon 2, designed and constructed by 
the Department of Teirestiial Magnetism; (2) leather chronometer-carrying cases; (3) 
bdances; (4) six Edison primaty batteries with coil for reversing magnetization of sea 
dip-circle needles; (5) marine clocks; (6) two 3-inch liquid boat-compasses and brass 
binnacles; (7) dating and numbering machines; (8) drawing tools; (9) plate and fllm 
cameras; (10) leads for sounding; (11) marine glasses; (12) taffrail logs; (13) universal 
levels; (14) inclinometers; (15) instrument trunk-cases; (16) miscellaneous office equip- 
ment; (17) micrc«cope 2 and accessories, by Spencer Lens Company (maker’s No. 
10477); (18) medical and surgical supplies and instnunents; (19) developing t.n.nV for 
photographic work; (20) three-arm protractor 10031, by the Keiffiel and EaHar Company; 
(21) reading glasses; (22) Tanner nonmagnetic 100-fathom sounding man^inA by D. 
BaUauf (maker’s No. 245); (23) tapes; (24) nonmagnetic observing pyramid tents, regula- 
tion land type, for shore work; (25) special nonmagnetic wall tents 9 feet by 9 feet, for 
shore work; (26) tools; (27) typewriter; (28) small instrumental accessories; (29) water 
filters; (30) telescope 1 by Carey; (31) comptometer; (32) 40 Edison primary batteries for 
supplying current for atmospheric-electric work; (33) fog horn; (34) Lyle nonmagnetic 
life-line gun.. 


InSTEUMENTAL OuTJf’IT 
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CRUISE VI. OCTOBER 1919 TO NOVEMBER 1921. 

IklAOmiTIC iNSTBtTMBNTS. 

XII. F(yr magnetic dedinaiion at sea. — (1) Maxine collimating-compaeB 1, same as for 
cruises IV and V ; (2) sea deflector 6, same as for cruises IV and V. The special sighting 
device or azimutlx circle constructed for deflector 4 was adapted for use with deflector 5. 
The designations adopted, respectively, for the two compasses with appurtenances are 
Cl and D5; (3) Ritchie liquid compass 39670 used as standard, same as for cruises IV 
and V,* (4) Ritchie liquid compass 29971 used as steering compass, with Ritchie azimuth 
device 481-III, same as for cruises IV and V; (6) Ritchie liquid compass 29499, and 
(6) Ritchie liquid compass 29497, same as for cruises IV and V ; (7) sea deflector 4 was on 
board for possible emergency use. 

XIII. For magnetic indination and total intensity at sea. — (1) Sea dip-circle 189, same 
as for cruises IV and V, with dip needles 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, and 10, and intensity-needle pairs 3 
and 4, 7 and 8, and 11 and 12. Dip needles 1 and 2 were used throughout Cruise and 
intensity-needle pair 3 and 4 were used to November 27, 1920, when they were replaced 
by intensity-needle pair 11 and 12, owing to broken pivot of needle 3; (2) sea dip-circle 
169, with dip needles 5, 6, 9, and 10, and intensity-needle pairs 7 and 8, and 11 and 12, 
was on board as a reserve instrument; (3) marine earth inductor 3, same as for cruises IV 
and V, provided with special slip-ring coil and new string galvanometer 1 from February 
1920, all designed and constructed by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism; (4) 
marine earth-inductor 7, designed and constructed by the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism, supplemented by moving-coil galvanometers 19498 (tubes 19499 and 20698) 
and 20696 (tubes 20697 from February 1920 and tubes 62312 and 62313 from March 1921), 
with the addition, for use at shore stations, of galvanometer 28X and tripod until July 1 921. 
The designations adopted, respectively, for these four instruments and their appurtenances 
are 189.12S4, 169.5675, EI3, and EI7. For the dip circles the intensity-needle numbers are 
italicized; for cases where both deflection and loaded-dip observations were made, the 
designation for the intensity needles is followed by a dagger (t), thus, 189.1254t- 

XIV. For horizontal intensity at sea. — (1) Sea deflector 6, same as for cruises IV and 
V, with magnets 6, 2L, and 3; (2) sea deflector 4 was on board as a reserve instrument. 

XV. For magnetic dedination and horizontal intensity on land. — (1) Theodolite mag- 
netometer 5, same as for cruises IV and V, until July 1921 ; (2) magnetometer inductor 
26, same as for cruises IV and V. The designations adopted, respectively, for these two 
magnetometers are 5 and 25. 

XVI. For magnetic inclination on land. — (1) Magnetometer-inductor 26, same as for 
cruises IV and V, with galvanometer 25 and extra galvanometer 29X; (2) marine earth- 
inductor 7, with galvanometer 28X until July 1921, was also used for shore observations; 
(3) land dip-circle 202, same as for Cruise V, provided with dip needles 7X and 8X and 
intensity-needle pair 7 and 8, was on board as a reserve instrument. 

ATMOSPHBBIC-ElXiC'rBIO IlTSTBUMBNTS. 

XVII. Instruments for observations in atmospheric eledridty. — (1) Conductivity 
apparatus 3 (designation CAS), same as for cruises IV and V; (2) ion counter 1 (ICl), 
same as for cruises IV and V ; (3) penetrating-radiation apparatus 1 (PRAl), same as for 
cruises IV and V ; (4) potential-gradient apparatus 2 (PG2), same as for cruises IV and 
V; (5) radioactive-content apparatus 4 (RCA4), same as for cruises IV and V; (6) acces- 
sories: Gerdien condenser 5; single-fiber electrometers 12, 14, and 15, same as for cruises 
IV and V; Wulf bifilar electrometers 3637, 3995, and 4357 (to July 1921), same as for 
cruises IV and V; Braun electroscope 1437; high-resistance rheostats 78311, 68209, and 
26168; Zamboni dry pile from February 1920; ionium collectors 3 and 4; Gambrell 
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megohms 1369 and 1078 (from October 1920); batteries of silver-chloride dry-cells; 
voltmeters; volt-ammeter; potentiometer; miscellaneous equipment, including non- 
magnetic clamps, special insulators, small tools, etc. 

Sextants, Chbonohetebs, Watches, and Dip-of-Hobizon Measubebs. 

XVIII. Sextants. — Same as for cruises IV and V. 

. XIX. Chronometers and watches. — (1) Marine chronometers, same as for cruises IV 
and V, with the exception of Kittel 254, Finer 360, and Roskell 1044, and with the addi- 
tion of pocket chronometers 50110 and 50097 (from April 1920) by Paul Ditisheim, and 
226 by A. Kittel, to February 1920; (2) watches, 51 by the Hamilton Watch Company, 
91 (sidereal) by the Waltham Watch Company, 104 and 111 by the Elg in National 
Watch Company, 568 by the South Bend Watch Company, and 811 and 813 by the How- 
ard Watch Works. 

XX. Dip-of-horizon measurers. — (1) Dip-of-horizon measurers 4048 and 5490, same 
as for cruises IV and V; (2) sextant 2611 was used to determine the atmospheric refrac- 
tion by measuring altitudes of the Sun and of Venus when these objects were near the 
zenith. 

Meteobolooical Instbuments and Miscetj:,aneous Equipment. 

X3Q. Meteorological insiruments. — (1) Aneroid barometer 3 by Keuffel and Esser; 
(2) unnumbered holosteric aneroid barometer by L. Weide; (3) barograph 5142 by Rich- 
ard Fr5res; (4) mariae barometers, same as for cruises IV and V; (5) boiling-point ap- 
paratuses, same as for cruises IV and V; (6) 5 Marvin sling psychrometers by H. J. Green, 
aluminum frames, th^ometers Nos. 34528 and 34529, 34448 and 34449, 29034 and 29035, 
34544 and 34545, 29036 and 29037, 1 psychrometer No. G 108 by J. P. PViez, and 1 brass- 
frame psychrometer, thermometers Nos. 1248 (Bureau of Standards) and 8 (Schneider) * 
(7) thermographs 39804 (C.I.W, 1), 40418 (C.I.W. 2) and 43032 (C.I.W. 4), by Richard 
FrSres; (8) 6-inch thermometers. Bureau of Standards Nos. 2072, 2666 (with magnetom- 
eter 5), 4141 (with deflector 5), 8186 (with magnetometer-inductor 25), 9513 (with dip 
circle 202), 9514, 9530, 9518, 13370, 13377, 6724, 6731, 13365, and from October 1920, 
4160, 9523, 9526, 9531, 13363, 13380; (9) thermometers for hypsometric work at sea 
Bureau of Standards Nos. 7828, 8119, 8731, 11071, and 11076. The following thermom- 
eters were broken during Cruise VI: 11076, 34528, 29034, and 29036. 

XXn. MisceiUaneous equipment. — Same as for cruises IV and V with the addition of 

(1) Sperry auto roll-and-pitch recorder, mark II, model 6, serial No. 2, 7,000 R.P.M.; 

(2) statoscope 85574, by Richard Frlres, from October 1921; (3) line-of-position computer 
by Charles L. Poor; (4) sounding tubes 38 and 39, loaned by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

General property and supplies.— Besides the instrumental equipment listed on 
pages 33 and 34, the general property and supplies on board the Carnegie, 1919-1921, in 
addition to what were necessary for the maintenance of the ship, were the same as for 
cruises IV and V. 

SPECIMENS OF OBSERVATIONS AND COMPUTATIONS. 

The instruments and methods used during Cruise VI remained much the snTnA as 
for crmses IV and V, and reference can be made to Volume III, Researches of the De- 
partm^t of Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 212-225, for specimens of observations and 
computations. Specunens of observations and computations illustrating the use of the 
new string galvanometer and earth-inductor 3, provided with special slip-ring coil, will 
be found on pages 27 and 28. a 
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Redxjction Fobmulae and Instrumental Constants 

CJEOGRAPHIC POSITIONS AT SEA. 

^ Metho^ and instruments similar to those in use during cruises IV and V were used 
during Cruise VI, and reference can be made to Volume III, Researches of the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 225—231, for descriptions and explanation of 
methods. Increased accuracy of positions at sea has resulted from the added experience 
of the observers. Frequent use was made of the planet Venus for daylight observations 
in connection with observations on the Sun. 

REDUCTION FORMULAE AND DETERMINATION OF CONSTANTS. 

MAGNETIC STANDARDS ADOPTED. 

The Department’s extensive intercomparisons of magnetic instruments at Wash~ 
ington, in the field, and at noagnetic observatories in all parts of the Earth have made it 
possible to refer its data to provisional “International Magnetic Standards.” Such data 
obtained prior to 1914 were discussed in detail in Volume II, pages 211 to 278; the cor- 
responding data obtained during 1916 to 1921, reported in Volume TV, pages 395 to 
476, bear out the conclusions reached in Volume II. The “International Magnetic 
Standards,” ^ stated, are provisional, particularly for intensity, pending the com- 
pletion and^ intercomparison of absolute instruments^ designed to determine mag- 
netic intensity by electric methods.* Meanwhile, the numerous comparisons with 
magnetic-observatory standards indicate that these provisional standards approach 
sufficiently close to probable international ones that they may be considered as fulfilling 
all practical requirements of a general magnetic survey of the Earth. 

Accordingly, these provisional “International Magnetic Standards,” designated 
I.M.S., have been adopted for the results contained in this volume. The results already 
published in Volumes I, II, and III were reduced to the standards, designated C.I.W., 
adopted before the compilation of intercomparison data made possible the adoption of 
provisional “International Magnetic Standards”; they may be referred to I.M.S. by the 
following relations: 

Declination, D I.M,S. - C.I.W. - Oil 

Inclination, I I,M.S. - C.I.W. + 016 

Horizontal intensity, H. I.M.S. - O.I.W. - 0.00016iEr 

The results published in Volume IV were reduced to I.M.S. 

The instruments used as standards by the Department during 1916 to 1921 were the 
same as those used prior to 1914 for results given in Volumes I and II, viz: In declination, 
O.I.W. magnetometer 3 with correction on I.M.S. of -Oil to observed values; in hori- 
zontal intensity, C.I.W. magnetometer 3 with zero correction on I.M.S. to observed 
values; in inclination, earth inductor 48, made by Schulze, with zero correction oh I.M.S. 
to observed values. 

CONSTANTS AND CORRECTIONS FOR SEA INSTRUMENTS. 

The instrumental constants and corrections on standards (above) of the sea instru- 
ments used in the Carnegie work were determined at Washington and at the various 
ports visited, by comparisons, with standardized land-instruments. The method adopted 
in the comparisons was generally that of simultaneous observations. In order to refer 

^ The SohuBter-Sxnith magnetometer, eonstruoted at the National Physical Laboratory, and the sine galvanometer 
designed by Dr. S. J. Barnett and constructed by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, were completed early in 192l! 
It is greatly hoped that the expectations as regards high absolute precision of intensity determinations with these instruments 
may be fully realised and that early intercomparisons may be possible between them and standard magnetometers of different 
countries, in order to assist in determining upon internatlox^ magnetic standards. 

* See L. A. Bauer, Terr. Mag., vol. 19, pp. 1-18, 1914; N. E. Dorsey, Terr. Mag., vol. 18, pp. 1-38, 1918; W. A. Jenkhw. 
Pha. Mag., vol. 26, pp, 752-774, 1913; E. Maua, Physic. Zb., vol, 22, pp. 11-16, 1921; A Schuster, Terr. Jtfap.,vol. 19, pp. 
19-22, 1914; A. Tanakadate, JProc. R. S. Edinburg, voL 12, 1883 to 1884 and J. CqU, 8oi., Tokio, vol. 2, pp, 160-262, 1888: N. 
Watanabe, Proo. PhyB.^Ma(h. Soc, Japan, ser 3, voL 2, pp. 210-223, 1920; W. Watson, PhU. Trane. B. A., ser. A, voL 198, 
pp. 431-462, 1902. 
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v^ues of the magnetic elements at one observing station to any of the others, station 
differences were carefully determined at each port from observations with the land 
instruments, following the methods described in Volume I (pp. 19, 20). 

Declination Obsebvations. 

Marine collimaiing-eompass 1 (Cl ). — Marine collimating-compass 1 was used on the 
Carnegie throughout cruises IV, V, and VT. The instrument was cleaned in January 
1915, but it has not been overhauled or adjusted since May 1914. 

The adopted constants for cruises IV, V, and VI, resulting from least-square adjust- 
ment of all data obtained during the period from February 1916 to December 1921, are 
summarized from Tables 1 and 2 and are given in Table 3. 

Table 3. — Constanta of Marine CoUinuiHng-Contpaaa CL 


Magnetio aximuth^ 


Scale elevation * 


For 

Cruise 

Scale 

Desig- 

nation 

Value 

Desig- 

nation 

Value’ 

Scale 

value 

IV 

'South 

A.ea 

369?79 

w* 

+0?01+1?26Z 

0?97 

. West 

Aew 

80.69 

fOot 

+0.12 

1.00 


iNorth 

Aon 

179.87 

mn 

+0.17-1.26.^ 

1.00 


lEast 

Aat 

269.95 

me 

-0.12 

1.02 


South 

Ac» 

359.79 

m. 

+0.01+1.26Z 

0.97 

V 

. West 

AetB 

89.69 

fOw 

+0.07 

1.00 


Nor^ 

Aon 

179.87 

fOn 

+0.17-1.26Z 

1.00 


Eazt 

Ace 

269.95 

me 

-0.07 

1.02 

VI 

South. . . . . 

Act 

359.79 

m. 

+0.01+1.26Z 

0.97 

West 

Aew 

89.69 

mw 

’+0.07-0?10 (f-1919.62) 

1.00 


North 

Aon 

179.87 

mn 

+0.17-1.262? 

1.00 


^East 

Ace 

269.95 

me 

’-0.07+0.10 (f-1919.62) 

1.02 


' "nie ^gnetio arimutha are on the basifl of I.M.S. and are reckoned continuoualy in a clock- 
wise direction from the magnetio south as 0° through 360^. 

* Elevations above the horizon are reckoned as positive and bdow the horizon as negative. 

’ The vertic^ intensity, Z, is expressed in o. o. s. units, and is reckoned as positive for the 
northern mj^griAtio hemisphere and negative for the southern magnetio hemisphere. 

* See Table 2 for these values corresponding to various values of the time, U 


Sea deflector 4 (D 4 ). — Sea deflector 4 was used on Cruise IV up to San Francisco 
September 1916. The instrument developed a slight leak in the inner lining of the bowl 
and the resulting air bubble* was removed at Honolulu on June 9, 1915 and again at 
Christchurch on November 23, 1916. The adjustments were not altered by these 
changes^ Penodic corrections to observed card-readings are so small as to be considered 
negligible and have not been appUed. The “shadow" method was not used oh Cruise 
IV and hence no corrections are given for this method. The corrections to observed 
c^d-readin^ 1^ the “bright-line method” showed no appreciable variation with 
chanp m the Sun’s altitude. Hence, for Cruise IV, the finally adopted correction 
Aic, to observed card-readmgs is -|-0?05 for aU altitudes of the Sun. 

Sea ^fl^dw B (D5).-— Sea deflector 6 was used on Cruise IV beginning at San Fran- 
cisco and tlnoughout cruises V and VI. Periodic corrections to observed card-readings 
considered negligible and have not been applied. The “shadow 
method 1^ never been used at sea with this instrument. The correction Ah^ to ob- 
served card readings by the “bright-line method” showed no apparent variation with 
change m the Sun’s altitude for cruises IV and V. 

^ March-April 1919, the correction, A,., to observed 
card-readings, showed some variation with change in the Sun’s altitude for Cruise VI 
and the values finally adopted for cruises IV, V, and VI are given m Table 4. 
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Table 4. — CorretMona to Observed Card-Headings of Compass D5. 
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For 

Cruise 

Period 





0® 

5® 

IV 

Sept. 19ie to Mar. 1917 

... +0.03 

+0.03 

V 

Deo. 1917 to June 1918 

... +0.03 

+0.08 

VI 

Oet. 1919 to Nov. 1921 

... +0.06 

+0.07 


Au ioT Sun’s altitude 


10® 

16® 

20® 

26® 

30® 

86® 

+0.03 

+0.08 

+0.09 

+0.03 

+0.03 

+0.11 

+0.03 

+0.03 

+0.13 

+0.03 

+0.03 

+0.16 

+0.03 

+0.03 

+0.17 

+0.03 

+0.03 

+0.19 


HOBlZONTAIi-lNTBNSITr ObSBBVATIONS WITH ShA DdMiBOTOB. 

The horizoatal intensity is computed from sea-deflector observations by the formula 

rr mC 
Jtl “ • ' 

smu 

in which m is the magnetic moment of the deflecting magnet, 0 is a constant involving the 
deflection distance r, the distribution coeflScients P and Q, the induction factor 
(h being the induction coefficient for the deflecting magnet), and u the observed angular de- 
flection produced by the deflecting magnet when its axis is perpendicular to that of the 
compass. The sea deflector is a relative instrument, and values of the so-called constant, 
mC=H sin v,, must be determined from comparison horizontal-intensity observations, 
made at shore stations with standardized absolute instruments. 

The constant, mC, is subject to changes arising from (1) decrease in m with time, (2) 
effects of temperature variations on m and r, and (3) effects of change in vertical intensity, 
Z. In the Carnegie work all available data for log mC were subjected to least-square 
adjustment based on the general form^ 

log mC=log rnCm at Tt+xA.T+y(z’-Z)^+q(20^ —t) 

in which r is the date of observation expressed in years, ro is the selected reference date, 
At is (t— T o), 3 is the factor representing the combined effect of a change in temperature 
of 1° centigrade on m and C (on the latter because of the change in r), and t is the tem- 
perature of observation ; the standard temperature of reference is 20® centigrade. Instead 
of deriving all the unknowns simultaneoudy it is found better to make a separate deter- 
mination of the temperature factor q, selecting the observations best suited for that pur- 
pose. The final results were arrived at by a process of successive approximations, in the 
last steps of which q was treated as a constant. The values of mC as observed at shore 
stations during cruises IV, V, and VI for deflectors 4 and 6, and the computed values of 
that constant are given in Tables 6, 8, and 10. The formulae for log mC derived by least- 
square adjustments of aU available shore data are given in Tables 5, 7, and 9. 

Sea deflector 4 - — ^The adopted constants for Cruise IV from March 1915 to September 
1916, on the basis of I.M.S. (see p. 35), resulting from least-square adjustments of all 
the available data from shore determinations of log mC during Cruise IV, are given in 
Table 5. 

The values of log mC for Cruise IV as observed at shore stations and the values as 
computed from the adopted formulae as given in Table 5, together with the differences 
between observed and computed values, are given in Table 6. 

Sea deflector 6, cruises IV and V . — ^The adopted constants, on the basis of I.M.S. 
(see p. 35), resulting from least-square adjustments of all the available data from shore 
determinations of log mC during cruises IV and V, are given in Table 7. 

^ For further discussion of this equation and the theory of the deflector, see pp. 288 and 239. Vol. Ill, Res. Dep. Terr. Mag^ 
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Tabui 5.— Intensity Constants of Sea Deflector 4 for Cruise IV. 

Deflecting Deflection _ 

magnet dietance* Ijoganthme of the utenaity constant • 


Mar. 1916 
to 

Sept. 1916 


Mar. 1916> 


45 1 «>C-9. 06708 +0. 00130At-0.00106( -0.266 

46 3 mC=8. 93069 +0. 00129At-0.00024(-0. 303 

46 4 mC -8.87706 +0. 00062At+0.00088(+0. 361 

21* 1 mC-8. 98079 -0. 00083At+0.00387(— 0.144 

3 mC -8 . 86412 —0 . 00077At +0 . 00696( —0.096 

2L 4 »nC -8. 80086 -0.00086At+0.00706(— 0.138 

3 2 tnC -8 . 64379 +0 . 00026(20® — 0 — 0 . 00172At 

3 3 «»C-8. 67984 +0. 00026(20®-0 -0.00261At 

3 4 mC-8. 62837 +0. 00026(20® -0-0.00110At 


-Z)* +0.00026(20®-*) 
-Z)* +0.00026(20®-*) 
-Z)* +0.00026(20®-*) 
-Z)» +0.00014(20®-*) 
-Z)* +0.00014(20®-*) 
-Z)* +0.00014(20®-*) 


1 pistance 2 for magnets 45 and 2L and distance 1 for magnet 3 were not used at sea. 

‘^for magnets 46 and 2L -(t - 1916.86); for magnet 3 Ar-(T -1916.28). 

Tto values for magnet 3 depend on determinationa at only two land stations, and at these stations the value of Z is the 
B. Hence no Z correction can be determined. Magnet 3 was used only during March 18-22, 1916. 

Table 6. Intensity Constants of Sea Deflector (4) Determined ot Shore Stations During Cruise IV. 


Station 


Magnetic elements 


Logarithms of intensity constants mC^ observed values 
at temperature t 


Date 


Magnet 45 


Magnet 2L 


Distance 


Distance 


Washington, Nw. 

Colon, Sweetwater, A. . 
Honolulu Observatory, 

A 

Dutch Harbor, B 

Ghnstchurch ^ 

Do 

Guam, Sumay, A 

Goat Island, B 



H 

I 

Z 

t 

1 

3 

i 

1 

3 

1916.13 

1916.24 

C, 0. 8, 

0.191 

.322 

0 

+71.0 

+36.0 

c. g, 8, 
+0.657 
+ .234 

a 

6?0 

29.6 

9.06530 

0.06669 

8.92925 

8.02948 

6?3 

29.2 

8.98342 

8.98179 

8.86748 

8.86639 

1916.42 

1915.67 
1916.89 
1916.27 

1916.67 
1916.79 

.290 

.209 

.224 

.224 

.349 

.260 

+39.6 

+66.3 

-68.1 

-68.1 

+14,0 

+62,0 

+ .239 
+ .476 

- .657 

- .567 
+ .087 
+ .470 

30.5 

16.0 

17.8 

20.2 

30.4 

13.7 

9.06621 

9.05668 

0.06734 

9.06724 

0.05809 

9.06749 

8,93018 

8.93046 

8.03128 

8.93099 

8.93162 

8.93159 

30.6 

16.4 
17.8 
20.2 

30.4 
14.1 

8.98083 

8.98205 

8.98144 

8.98124 

8.98126 

8.98173 

8.86604 

8.85687 

8.86636 

8.86607 

8.86382 

8.86639 


oonBtantmC,' Logarithm differences (observed minus 
computed values* at temperature t computed) 


Station 


Date 


Magnet 45 


Magnet 2L 


Magnet 45 


Diet. 1 Diet. 3 Dist. 1 Dist. 3 Dist. 1 Dist. 3 


Magnet 2L 


Dist. 1 Dist. 3 


Waehk^n,^* . . . 1916.13 9,06542 8.92967 8.98293 8.86722 

CoiomSwMtwater,A... 1916.24 9.06601 8.92982 8.98154 8.86626 
Honolulu Observatory, 

1916.42 9.06624 8.93006 8.98161 8.86513 

^tehHar^, A 1916.67 9.06612 8.93017 8.98238 8.86619 

1915-89 9 06703 8.93071 8.98144 8.86637 

; 1916.27 9.06752 8.93120 8.98131 8.86617 

1916.67 9.05787 8.93167 8.98077 8.86377 

Goat Island, H 1916.79 9.05772 8.93176 8.98194 8.86631 


-0.00012 -0.00032 +0.00049 +0.00026 

- .00032 - .00034 + .00026 + .00014 

- .00003 + .00013 — .00068 — .00009 

+ .00046 + .00029 — .00033 — .00032 

+ .00031 + .00067 . 00000 - .00001 

- .00028 — .00021 — .00007 — .00010 

+ .00022 + .00006 + .00048 + .00005 

- .00023 — .00016 - .00021 + .00008 


^ All values are based on I.M.S. 


Period 
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Tabud 7,--Int9nsity Comtants of Sea Defedor 5 for Cruiseo IV and V. 


BefLeotixig Deflection 
magnet distance ^ 


Logarithms of the intensiiy constant * 
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, Sept. 1919 
to 

June 1918 


5 1 

5 3 

2L 1 

2L 3 


tttC -9. 17387-0. 00036Ar-h0.00402(-0. 002 -2)H0.00016<20'>-«) 
wC -9 . 04756 -0 . 00038Ar +-0 . 00347( - 0 . 035 - 2)* +0 . 0001 6 (20* - 1) 
taC -8 . 97216 +0 . 00019Ar +-0 . 00442( + 0 . 025 - 2)* +0 . 00014 (20* - <) 
wC-8.84661+0.00007Ar-f0.00604( +0.044-J^)H0.00014(20* -0 


^ Distances 2 and 4 were not used at sea. * Ar *(7 —1917.32) for magnet 6; ArM(r— 1917.46) for magnet 2L. 

The values of log mC fox cruises TV aud Y as observed at shore stations and the 
values as computed from the adopted formulae as given in Table 7, together with the 
differences between observed and computed values, are given in Table 8. 

Table 8. — IrOemHy ConstarUs of Sea Defieetor 5, Determined ai Shore StaHone During Cruiees IV and V, 


Station 


Date 


Magnetic elements 


Logarithms of intensity constants mCf' observed values 
at temperature t 


Magnet 5 


Magnet 2L 




S 

I 

Z 



e* g» s. 

0 

0. a- 

Washington, Mn 

Christchurch, jarrah 

1916.18 

0.189 

+71.0 

+0.549 

Pta 

1916.32 

.223 

-68.1 

- .656 

Guam, Stimay, A 

1916.58 

.350 

+14.0 

+ .087 

Goat Island, B 

1916,77 

.250 

+62.0 

+ .470 

Pilsur Observatory, E . . . 

1917.21 

.255 

-25.7 

- .128 

Do 

1917.83 

.254 

-25.7 

- .122 

Lima, B 

1918.20 

.802 

- 0.8 

- .004 

Cristobal, A and B. * . . 

1918.35 

.821 

+36.6 

+ .238 

Washington, 

1918.45 

.188 

+71.1 

+ .649 


Distance Distance 


% 

1 

3 

t 

1 

3 

Q 



C 



8?8 

9.17599 

0.04971 

9?0 



15.9 

9.17484 

9.04887 

16.0 

8.97340 : 

8.84725 

30.2 

9.17356 

9.04756 

30.8 

8.97144 

8.84477 

15.7 

9.17408 

0.04839 

15.9 

8.97354 

8.84704 

27.9 

9.17348 

9.04732 

28.0 

8.97203 

8.84669 

80.8 

9.17354 

9.04759 

30.7 

8.97254 

8.84555 

25.0 

9.17329 

9.04764 

25.0 

8.97270 

8.84595 

29.5 

9.17289 

9.04756 

29.5 

8.97244 

8.84505 

20.8 

9.17363 

9.04797 

20.9 

8.97813 

8.84684 


/ ' ft 

Logarithms of intensity coxutant mCf Logarithm differences (obaeryed minus 
computed valuei^ at temperature t computed) 


Station 


Date 


Magnet 5 Magnet 2L 


Magnet 5 


Magnet 2L 


Diet. 1 Diet. 3 Dist. 1 List. 3 Diat. 1 Dist.8 Diet.! * List 3 


Washington,’ 2V;» 1916.18 9.17500 9.04917 +-0. 00099 +0.00054 

Ohtistohwoixf XotToik 

Peg 1916.82 9.17496 S. 04888 8.97342 8.84724 - .00012 - .00091 -0.00003 4-0.00001 

Guam. Sumay, A 1916.68 9.17367 9.04789 8.97200 8.84646 - .00011 - .00033 - .00066 - .00069 

Goat Idaad, £ 1916.77 9.17446 9.04866 8.97290 8.84687 - .00088 - .00020 -4 .00064 4- .00067 

Pilar Observatory-, £.. . 1917.21 9.17347 9.04763 8.97220 8.84668 -|- .00001 - .00031 - .00017-4 .00006 

Do 1917.83 9.17326 9,04740 8.97282 8.84668 -4 .00029 4- -00019 4- .00022 - .00018 

T.W, £ 1918.20 9.17306 9.04723 8.97229 8.84667 -4 .00024 -4 .00041 4- .00041 -4 .00088 

Cristobal, A and £ 1918.36 9.17323 9.04743 8.97262 8.84676 - .00034 4- .00013 - .00008 -4 .00019 

WMbiTorton, A',, 1918.45 9.17418 9.04831 8.97366 8.84687 - .00066 - .00034 - .00043 - .00064 


* For the f ooaulae adapted from least-square adjustmsats see Table 7. 


^ All -raloea are baaed oo X.M.S. 
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Sm deflector 5, Cruise VI . — The adopted constants, on the basis of I.M.S. (see p. 
35), resulting from least-square adjustments of all the available data from shore 
determinations of log mC during Cruise VI, are given in Table 9. 

Table 9. — Intensity Constants of Sea Deflector 6 for Cruise VL 


Period Deflecting Diction Logarithms of the intensity constant * 

magfnet dlstanoe *• 


Oct. 1919 ' 6 1 in(7-9. 17219-0. 00044 AtH-0.00024(+0. 167 00016(20® -0 

to ‘6 8 . inC-9. 04700 -0. 00017AT-0.00200(-0.014-2r)*+0.00016(20®-0 

Nov. 1921 

Got. 1919 2L 1 »nC-8.97146 -0.00003AT+0,00281(-0.063-:2)*+0.00014(20®-<) 

to ^ 2L 3 wiC-8.84681-0.00068At-0.00036(+0.010-Z)»+0.00014(20®-<) 

July 1921 ^ 

July 1921 »2L 1 wC -8. 96496 -0.00003At+0. 00281 (-0. 063 -J8)*+0. 00014(20® -<) 

to ► 2L 8 mC -8. 84001 -0.00068Ar-0.00036(+0. 010 -j8)*+0. 00014(20® -0 

Nov. 1921 


^ Distances 2 and 4 were not used at sea. 

a At -"( r— 1920.74) for magnet 6; At -( r— 1920.60) for magnet 2L. 

* Some change, of imknown causei took plane in magnet 2L just after the comparison observations at Apia in July 1921; 
that the change occurred at Apia is ^me out by comparisons of the sea values of H before and after this station, obtained 
separately from observations with the two magnets 6 and 2L. These comparisons and the comparison observations at 
Wa*«h{Tigton in November 1921 show that log mC riiould be dimipiH>'ed by 0.0066 for distance 1 and 0.0068 for distance 3. 

The values of log mC for Cruise VI, as observed at shore stations and the values as 
computed from the adopted formulae as given in Table 9, together with the differences 
between observed and computed valu^, are given in Table 10. 

Table 10. — Intensity Constants of Sea Deflector 5, Determined at Shore Stations During Cruise VJ. 


Magnctio elements 

Station Date 

H I Z 


e. g. s. ® e. q, s, 
Wa«Wngton,S„*andO, 1919,61 0.187 +71,2 +0.649 

Buenos Aires, Florida, 

A 1920.10 .246 -27.8 - .130 

Cape Town, Valken- 

berg, C 1920.34 .166 -61.6 - .304 

Colombo, A 1920.62 ,384 - 4,2 - .028 

Fremantle, Cotiierioe, 

A 1920.71 .239 -65.4 - .622 

Christchurch, Brass 

Pips 1920.83 .223 -68.2 - ,668 

San Francisco, Fort 

Scott. S 1921.18 .247 +62.3 + .471 

Apia Observatory, B. . 1921,61 .363 —30.0 — .204 

Washington, 1921.88 .186 +71.2 +.646 


Loganihms of mtensity constant mCr observed values at 
temperature t 


Magnet 5 Magnet 2L 

Distance Distance 


i 



i 




1 

8 


1 

3 

C 



C 



26?6 

9.17279 

9.04646 

26?6 

8.97236 

8.84669 

29.3 

9.17296 

9.04727 

29.4 

8.97199 

8,84616 

20.4 

9.17202 

9.04678 

18.4 

8.97168 

8.84688 

28.7 

9.17179 

9.04676 

28.8 

8.97103 

8.84683 

20.6 

9.17218 

9.04658 

20.8 

8.97161 

8.84541 

17.4 

9.17249 

9.04636 

17.0 

8.97266 

8.84641 

12.1 

9.17211 

9.04700 

12.2 

8.97248 

8.84644 

29.2 

9.17229 

9.04686 

29.6 

8.97134 

8.84620 

18.6 

9.17148 

9.04684 

18.9 

*8.96602 

*8.83902 


^ All values are based on I. M. S. 

* These values were not used m the least-SQuare reductioiu Some ohauge took place in magnet 2L iust after the com* 
parison observationB at Apia. See fooi>-note 3, Table 9. 
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Table 10. — Intensity Constants of Sea Deflector 6, Determined at Shore Stations During Cruise VI — Continued. 


Logarithms of intensity eoxistant mC,^ Logarithm differenoes (observed xninus 

computed values* at temperature t computed) 


Station 


Date 


Magnet 5 


Magnet 2L 


Magnet 5 


Magnet 2L 


Washington, jSU and 0. . 
Buenos Aires, Florida, A. 
Cape Town, Valken- 

Wg, C 

Colombo, A 

Fremantle, Cottesloe, A. 
Christchurch, jBross Pipe 
San Francisco, Fort 

Scott, B 

Apia Observatory, B . . . 
Washington, Nm 


Dist. 1 Dist. 3 Diet. 1 Dist. 3 


1019.61 9.17273 9.04656 8.97253 8.84638 

1920.10 9.17249 9.04708 8.97148 8.84614 

1920.34 9.17242 9.04690 8.97162 8.84595 

1920.52 9.17230 9.04704 8.97145 8.84586 

1920.71 9.17231 9.04649 8.97204 8.84564 

1920.83 9.17227 9.04639 8.97213 8.84553 

1921.18 9.17202 9.04646 8.97223 8.84534 

1921.51 9.17188 9.04680 8.97148 8.84517 

1921.88 9.17173 9.04618 


Diet. 1 Dist. 3 Dist. 1 Dist. 3 


+p. 00006 

-0.00010 

-0.00018 +0.00031 

+ .00047 

+ 

.00019 

+ .00051 + 

.00002 

- .00040 


.00012 

+ .00006 - 

.00007 

- .00051 

— 

.00029 

- .00042 - 

.00008 

- .00013 

+ 

.00009 

- .00053 - 

.00023 

+ .00022 

— 

.00003 

+ .00043 - 

,00012 

+ .00009 

+ 

.00054 

+ .00025 + 

.00010 

+ .00041 

+ 

.00006 

- .00014 + 

.00003 

- .00025 

— 

.00034 




*AU values are based on I.M.S. * For the formulae adopted from least-square adjustments see Table 9. 

. iNCLmATION CoBBBOnONS. 

Sea dip-drde 189, — ^The adopted inclination corrections for sea dip-circle 189, 
resulting from least-square adjustments of aU available data for each needle from shore 
observations during cruises IV and V, are given in Table 11, and during Cruise Y1 are 
given in Table 12. All corrections are on the basis of I.M.S. (see p. 35). For the regular 
dip needles, the inclination corrections apply to complete determinations by both polaj> 
ities, and for the deflected needle, to the mean of determinations made in both ^'direct’' 
and “reversed” positions. All indination values are referred to north-seeking end of 
needle, indination of north-seekmg end of needle helow horizon being reckoned positive. All 
valms of total intensity and horizontal intensity are reckoned positive; values of vertical in* 
tensity are given the same sign as the corresponding indinations. AJ and AF in the formulae 
are always expressed in degrees and in c.a.s. units, respectively. 

The following general formula (see Vol. I, p. 45, and Vol. Ill, pp. 242 to 252) was used 
in the least-square adjustments: 

FAI —x+y sin I+z cos I 

Table 11 . — InclinaUan Corrections for Sea DijhCirele 189, Cruises IV and V. 


Number of 

Suspended Deflecting 

needle needle 


Deflection 

distance 


Formulae for A2 


1 FAI-+0?016-0?049Bin/-0?014oo8 J 

2 FAJ-+0.013 -0.027 sin Z -0.016 cos J 

SDandB 4 Short FAI +0.039 -0.024 sin J -0.120 cos / 

3DandB 4 Long FAI -+0.030 -0.046 sin 1-0.114 cos I 


The inclination corrections as observed at shore stations, and as computed from 
the adopted formulae in Tables 11 and 12, are given in Table 13 for cruises IV and V and 
in Table 14 for Cruise VI. 
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Tablb 12.— Jndina^ion CorrtcUona for Sea Dip^Cirde 189, Cruise VIJ" 


Number of 

Suspended Befleoting 

needle needle 


Deflection 

distance 


Formulae for A7 


1 FAT - +0?058 -0?H7 sin I-0?136 cos I 

2 FAJ-+0.020 -0.072 sin 7-0.041 cos/ 

3D and B 4 Short FAT — +0.082 —0.079 sin I —0.197 cos I 

3D and B 4 ^ Long FAT - —0.044 —0.012 sin 7 —0.026 cos 7 

llDandF 12 Short FA7« -0.082+0.021 sin 7 +0.009 cos 7 

llDandF 12 Long FA7«« +0.161 -0.093 sin 7 -0.337 cos 7 


1 Pivot of needle 3 was broken on November 26, 1920, and needles 11 and 12 were used in 
place of needles 3 and 4 for the rAmainder of Oruise VI. 

Table 13.— /ticZtnofion Correetiona for Sea Dip-Circle 189, Determined at Shore StaHone during Cruises IV and V, 

Observed AD Computed AT* 


Magnetic 


Station 

Date 

elements 

Regular 
dip needles 

Needle 3, D and 

B, deflected by 
needle 4 

Regular 
dip needles 

Needle 3, D and 
JR, deflected by 
needle 4 







Distance 



Distance 



7 

F 

1 

2 

Short 

Long 

1 

2 

Short Long 

Washington, Nn 

1916.12 

c.0.«. 
+71?0 0.685 

-0?06 

-0?07 

+0?03 

-0?04 

-0?06 

-0?03 

-0?04 -0?09 

Colon, Sweetwater, B. . . 

1916.26 

+36.0 

.398 

-0.02 

+0.03 

-0.30 

-0.16 

-0.06 

-0.04 

-0.18 -0.22 

Honolulu Observatory, A, 

1916.48 

+39.6 

.376 

-0.08 

-0.01 

-0.33 

-0.20 

-0.07 

-0.04 

-0.18 -0.23 

Dutch Harbor, B 

1916.68 

+66.3 

.620 

-0.07 

-0.03 

0.00 

-0.10 

-0.07 

-0.04 

-0.06 -0.11 

Christchurch, Brass Pipe 
Do 

1916.88 

1916.33 

-68.1 

-68.1 

.699 

.699 

+0.08 

+0.14 

+0.09 

+0.07 

-0.09 

-0.01 

-0.021 
-0.02 J 

[+0.09 

+0.05 

+0.03 +0.06 

Guam, Sumay, A ...... . 

1916.57 

+14.0 

.360 

+0.07 

-0.05 

-0.32 

-0.49 

-0.03 

-0.03 

-0.23 -0.26 

Goat Island, B 

1916.77 

+62.1 

.634 

-0.08 

-0,01 

-0.03 

-0.16 

-0.07 

-0.03 

-0.07 -0.12 

Pilar Observatory, F. . . . 
Do 

1917.24 

1917.83 

-26.7 

-26.7 

.282 

.282 

0.00 

-0.05 

-0.08 >(+0.01) 
-0.10 

+0.041 
0.00 j 

[+0.08 

+0.04 

-0.21 -0.19 

T.itna, C 

1918.19 

-00.8 

.302 

-0.04 

+0.02 

-0.21 

-0.23 

+0.01 

-0.01 

-0.27 -0.28 

Cristobal, A 

1918.34 

+36.6 

.400 

-0.02 

-0.02 

-0.10 

-0.22 

-0.06 

-0.04 

-0.18 -0.22 

Washington, 

1918.49 

+71.1 

.681 

-0.10 

-0.06 

-0.07 

-0.09 

-0.06 

-0.03 

-0.04 -0.09 


* All values are based on I.M.S. 

* For the formulae adopted from least-s^iuare adjustments see Table 11. 

* This value was interpolated from graph of A7. 

Sea dip-circle S04 - — Sea dip-circle 204, manufactured by Dover, is of the latest pat- 
tern (see p. 195, Vol. Ill, Res. Dep. Terr. Mag.). It was used during March 1916, 
Cruise lY, and the following adopted inclination corrections are the means of the values 
as determined by comparison observations at Washington and at Colon, except in the 
case of needle 9, which was broken at sea, en route to Colon: Needle 2, — 0?04; needle 9, 
— 0?05; needle 11, — 0?06; needle 7D and R, deflected by needle 8, short distance, — 0?26, 
long distance, — 0?21. 

Marine earth-inductor S . — Marine earth-inductor 3 was used on the Carnegie during 
cruises IV, V, and VI. This is the same instrument which was used during the earlier 
cruises. It was extensively overhauled and repaired in October 1916. The adopted 
inclination correction from all available data is, for cruises IV and V, for all values of 
inclination, — 0?01, using a marine moving-coil galvanometer. 

During Cruise VI this instrument was fitted with a special coil provided with a slip 
ring, instead of a commutator, for use with the new string galvanometer. The adopted 
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inclination correction from aU available data is, for Cruise VI, for all values of inclination, 
using string galvanometer, — 0?02. 

Marine earth4nductor 7 . — Marine earth-inductor 7 was designed and constructed by 
the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism during 1917, and was used on board the 
Carnegie during Cruise VI. It is of similar design to inductor 3, with the exception of 
minor mechanical improvements. It is provided with the same type marine moving-coil 
galvanometer previously used on the Carnegie with inductor 3. The adopted incUnation 
correction from all available data is, for all values of inclination, 0?00. 

Tabui 14. — InetinaHon Correetioru for Sea DijhCirde 189, Determinei at Shore StaHone during Cruiae VI. 


Observed AP 


Computed AT* 


Station 


Date 


Magnetic 

dlementa 


Needle 8»* D and Needle 11, D Needle 3, D and Needle 11, D 

Regmaar deflected by and 72, deflected JR, deflected by and 72, deflected 

dip needles needled by needle 12 needled by needle 12 


Distance 


Distance 


Distance 


Distance 


Washington, N- 1219.64 +71.2 

Buenos Aires, Florida, A 1920 .10 —27.9 

Cape Town, Valkenberg, A..,. 1920.84 —61 . 5 

Colombo. A 1920.63 -Od.2 

Fremantle, Cottesloe, A 1920.70 —66 . 4 

Christchurch, Jorroth jpep 1920.85 —08.2 

Papeete, Fareute Point 1920 .99 —81 . 0 

San Francisco, Fort Scott, B. . . 1921 . 18 +62 . 8 
‘Honolulu Observatory, A. . . . . 1921.80 +89.4 

Apia Ol^ervatory, B 1921 .66 —80.0 

Washington, Ne 1921.90 +71.2 


F 

1 

2 



1 

2 





Short 

Long Short Long 



Short Long 

C,0.8, 

o 

o 

o 

e o 0 

D 

p 

o o 

0.680 

-0.07 

-0.02 

-0.08 

-0.10 -0.04 -0.01 

-0.17 

-0.11 

-0.10 -0.11 

0.278 

+0.24 

+0.08 «(+0.0») 

-0.02 

-0.02 

+0.06 

-0.20 -0.22 . 

0.847 

+0.80 

+0.28 

+0.09 

-0.22 

+0.28 

+0.18 

+0.16 -0.18 . 

0.385 

-0.84 

-0.07 

-0.44 

-0.28 

-0.18 

-0.04 

-0.28 -0.18. 

0.574 

+0.28 

+0.20 

+0.10 

-0.06 

+0.19 

+0.12 

+0.18 -0.08 . 

0.599 

+0.10 

+0,08 

+0.16 

-0.07 

+0.20 

+0.12 

+0.14 -0.07 . 

0.878 




-0.17 -0.17 




0.532 

—0.28 

—0,20 . 


-0.12 —0.16 

-0.21 

-0.12 


0.378 

—0.17 

+0 16 t 


—0.16 —0.46 

-0.82 

-0.16 


0.407 

-o!u 

-0.17 . 



0.00 

+0.05 


0.578 

-0.26 

-0.26 . 



-0.17 

-0.11 



- 0.10 - 0 .< 


-0.24 

-0.17 

-0.46 

-0.28 

-0.08 


1 AU values are based on I.M.S. 

* For the formulae adopted from least-square adjustment, see Table 12. 

* Pivot of needle 8 was broken on November 27, 1920. Needles 11 and 12 were used during the remainder of Cruise VI. 

* This viJue was interpolated from mean of aU ibore-station data. 

TOTAL-iNTBiNSITT ObSBBVATIONS. 

Sea dip-drcle 189 . — ^The value of the horizontal intenBity, H, is obtained by the 
formula 

H^F cos I 

where F is the total intensity as observed with the sea dip-circle. As the method em- . 
ployed is a relative one, it is essential that no change be made in the weight used with 
the loaded-dip needle, and that its position be not shifted from one end of the needle to 
the other during a cruise; furthermore, the magnetism of the loaded-dip and deflected 
needles, except for the normal changes with time, must remain imchanged. The reduc- 
tion formulae for the total intensity are: 

Loaded-dip observations only, cos I' esc u 
Deflection observations only, F=Cd esc 

Both loaded-dip and deflection observations, F = C Vcos I' esc u esc Ui 

where J' is the loaded-dip angle, Ui is the deflection angle, w= I —I', Ci is the loaded-dip 
K. 

constant*—, Ca is the deflected-dip constant* Kim, and C is the combined constant * 
m 

y/KKi. The constants Ci and Ca involve the magnetic moment, m, of the loaded-dip 
needle, and are both, therefore, subject to change with temperature and with time. 
Cl, furthermore, involves the induction correction, which is a function of F. Ca is affected 
also by changes in deflection distances, due to temperature changes, as well as by^any 
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changes in the distribution coefficients. Two deflection distances, designated short (5) 
and long (L), are provided in the modified sea dip-circle, and thus there are two indepen- 
dent sets of constants. In deflection observations there are also two positions of the 
deflected or suspended magnet, designated “direct" (D) and “reversed" (B) ; “direct" 
position means that the face of the deflected needle is towards the face of the vertical 
circle; “reversed" position means that the face of the deflected needle is towards the 
back of the vertical circle. For all of the Carnegie work the deflection observations 
were made in both “direct" and “reversed" positions for each determination, and, there- 
fore, the constants to be controlled by shore observations for that work are: Ci, Cmn for 
S, and Cioa for L. Values of these intensity constants were determined at each shore sta- 
tion and at Washington by means of comparisons between the sea dip-circles and stand- 
ardized land magnetometers and inclination instruments. 

Specimen observations and reductions for the determination of the constants are 
given on pages 248-250, Volume III. The specimens are typical of the compilations 
made for each pair of intensity needles. The order followed in the observations is such 
that the mean times of the three determinations of constants will be practically the same. 
The order is as follows: (1) loaded-dip observations, set I; (2) deflected-dip observations 
for “direct" position and short distance; (3) deflected-dip observations for “direct" posi- 
tion and long distance; (4) deflected-dip observations for “reversed" position and long 
distance; (5) deflected-dip observations for “reversed" position and short distance; 
and finally (6) loaded-dip observations, set II. 

Because of the development of microscopic rust-pits on the needle pivots there 
are erratic changes in the intensity constants. It was, therefore, necessary to depend 
entirely upon graphical adjustments, or upon linear interpolations with time between 
shore-station values. 

The adopted intensity constants, Gi, Ca>R8, CdOBL, based on I.M.S. (see p. 36) 
for cruises IV and V are given in Table 15, and for Cruise VI are given in Table 16. 
These values are obtained by a direct time interpolation between the values as deter- 
mined at the next preceding and the next following shore station. The values deter- 
mined by comparison observations at shore stations were plotted and the values as 
given in Tables 15 and 16 were scaled directly from the straight-line graphs between suc- 
cessive shore-station values. 

Values as computed by use of the general formula 

FA log C =w+3i+y sin 7-fz cos I 

did not agree with the observed values sufficiently well to warrant adoption. 

Values as computed by use of the formula 

A log C^xH+yZ 

did not agree as well with observed values as those computed by use of the more general 
formula. 

A comparison between the final If-values as observed with sea deflector 5, and those 
observed with sea dip-circle 189 at sea further confirmed the use of the straight-line 
interpolation adopted above. The adopted value of the temperature factor, g, is 0.0001 
for both log Cl and log Cj. To refer a value at 20° centigrade, taken from Tables 15 
and 16, to the temperature, t, of observations, the following formulae are used : 

logCB=logCBo-0.0001(20°-/); log C*=log C^o+0.0001(20°-0 

Sea dip-drde Sea dip-circle 204 was used on Cruise IV from New York to 
Colon. Owing to the breaking of the pivots of needles 8 and 9, this instrument was not 
used again at sea, but was retained as a reserve sea dip-circle. 
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Tablb 16 .— Corutanis at ao® Centigrade (Cut and Cat) for Sea Dip-Cirde 189, Crmsee IV and V. 




Log C(29o for needle 3 



Log Cd»(t for needle 3 


Log CiM for 

deflected by needle 4 


Log Ci$o for 

deflected by needle 4 

Date 

needle 4 
loaded with 

— 

- 

Date 

needle 4 
loaded with 




weight 11 

Short 

Long 


weight 11 

Short 

Long 



distance 

distance 



distance 

distance 

1916.28 

9.4287 

9.4616 

9.3043 

1916.64 

.. 9.4436 

9.4466 

9.2965 

1916.30 

9.4292 

9.4613 

9.3040 

1916.60 

9.4429 

9.4460 

9.2962 

1016.36 

9.4303 

9.4609 

9.3033 

1916.65 

9.4430 

9.4460 

9.2958 

1916.38 

9.4310 

9.4607 

9.3029 

1916.70 

.. 9.4430 

9.4438 

9.2954 

1916.60 

9.4332 

9.4496 

9.3011 

1916.73 

.. 9.4430 

9.4434 

9.2952 

1916.64 

. 9.4330 

9.4488 

9.3004 

1916.84 

9.4433 

9.4426 

9.2949 

1916.69 

9.4332 

9.4480 

9.2996 

1916.90 

.. 9.4436 

9.4429 

9.2952 

1916.66 

9.4367 

9.4477 

9.2996 

1916.96 

.. 9.4437 

9.4433 

9.2954 

1916. 70.. .4... 

9.4377 

9.4474 

9.2994 

1917.00 

9.4439 

9.4436 

9.2957 

1916.76 

9.4400 

9.4471 

9.2992 

1917.06 

9.4440 

9.4440 

9.2959 

1916.80 

9.4421 

9.4468 

9.2991 

1917.10 

9.4442 

9.4443 

9.2961 

1916.84 

9.4436 

9.4466 

9.2990 

1917.16 

9.4444 

9.4447 

9.2964 

1916.93 

9.4468 

9.4463 

9.2986 





1916.96 

9.4469 

9.4463 

9.2986 

1917.93 

9.4466 

9.4450 

9.2964 

1916.00 

9.4460 

9.4463 

9.2982 

1917.96 

9.4467 

9.4450 

9.2964 

1916.06 

9.4463 

9.4463 

9.2980 

1918.00 

9.4461 

9.4460 

9.2965 

1916.10 

9,4466 

9.4462 

9.2977 

1918,02 

9.4464 

9.4461 

9.2965 

1916.16 

. 9.4467 

9.4462 

9.2974 

1918.06 

9.4467 

9.4461 

9.2966 

1916.20 

9.4469 

9.4462 

9.2972 

1918.10 

9.4470 

9.4462 

9.2966 

1916.24 

9.4471 

9.4461 

9.2970 

1918.14 

9.4474 

9.4452 

9.2967 

1916,36 

9.4468 

9.4462 

9.2966 

1918.24 

9.4463 

9.4446 

9.2963 

1916.40 

9.4461 

9.4462 

9.2966 

1918.31 

9.4447 

9.4435 

9.2959 

1916,43 

9.4466 

9.4463 

9.2966 

1918.36 

9.4439 

9.4428 

9.2953 

1916.47 

9.4448 

9.4464 

9.2965 

1918.40 

9.4449 

9.4423 

9.2942 

1916.60 

9.4442 

9.4466 

9.2965 

1918.44 

9.4460 

9.4418 

9.2930 


Tabub 16. — Inteneity Conetante at 90° Centigrade {Cat and Cat) for Sea jDip-C»rde 189, Cruiee VJ. 


Log Cd» for needle 8 



Log Cm for 

deflected by needle 4 

Date 

needle 4 
loaded with 
weight 11 

Short 

Long 



distance 

distance 

1919.78 

9.4476 

9.4407 

9.2909 

1919.80 

9.4478 

9.4409 

9.2910 

1919.86 

9.4484 

9.4411 

0.2012 

1919.90 

9.4490 

9.4414 

9.2914 

1919.96 

9.4496 

9.4417 

9.2916 

1920.00 

9.4502 

9.4419 

9.2918 

1920.04 

9.4506 

9.4421 

9.2919 

1920.16 

9.4526 

9.4422 

9.2928 

1920.20 

9.4636 

9.4420 

9.2933 

1920.26 

9.4649 

9.4418 

9.2941 

1920.31 

9.4560 

9.4416 

9.2946 

1920.38 

9.4663 

9.4410 

9.2942 

1920.40 

9.4562 

9.4408 

9.2940 

1920.46 

9.4556 

9.4403 

9.2931 

1920.49 

9.4552 

9.4398 

9.2924 

1920.66 

9.4549 

9.4388 

9.2906 

1920.60 

.. 9.4551 

9.4380 

9.2894 

1920.66 

9.4554 

9.4367 

9.2876 

1920.76 

9.4546 

9.4366 

9.2874 

1920.80 

9.4537 

9.4364 

9.2883 

1920.88 

9.4631 

9.4350 

9.2901 

1920.90 

.. 9.4534 

9.4349 

9.2906 


Log Cin for needle 11 



Log Cm for 

deflected by needle 12 

Date 

needle 12 
loaded with 




weight 11 

Short 

distance 

Long 

distance 

1920.90 

9.3960 

9.4864 

9.3376 

1920.96 

9.3964 

9.4856 

9.3378 

1920.97 

9.3966 

9.4856 

9.3378 

1921.01 

9.3963 

0.4861 

9.3372 

1921.06 

9.3966 

9.4839 

9.3361 

1921.10 

9.3946 

9.4824 

9.3346 

1921.13 

9.3940 

9.4816 

9.3338 

1921.24 

9.3967 

9.4802 

9.3336 

1921.27 

9.3972 

9.4803 

9.3343 

1021.33 

9.3986 

9.4808 

9.3363 

1921.36 

9.3986 

9.4811 

9.3356 

1921.40 

9.3986 

9.4819 

9.3363 

1921.46 

9.3986 

9.4828 

9.3372 

1921.67 

9.3977 

9.4836 

9.3378 

1921.60 

9.3963 

9.4828 

9.3372 

1921.66 

9.3941 

9.4816 

9.3360 

1921.70 

9.3919 

9.4806 

9.3349 

1921.76 

9.3891 

9.4790 

9.3334 

1921.80 

9.3873 

9.4780 

9.3326 

1921.86 

9.3846 

9.4766 

9.3311 
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Ocean Magnetic and Electric Observations, 1916-21 

The adopted intensity constants, Ci, CaoBs, CaoBL, are given in Table 17. They are 
obtained by direct time interpolation between the values as determined at Washington 
and at Colon. 

# 

Table 17. — ^Intensity CorutarUa at SO° CenHgr’ade (Cbo and Cm) for Sea Dip-Cirde S 04 . 


Date 

Log Cpo for 
needle 8 
loaded with 
weight 11 

Log Can for needle 7 
deflected by needle 8 

Short Long 

distance distance 

1916.18 

9.6376 

0.4606 

0.3066 

1916.19 

9.6372 

0.4606 

0.3068 

1916.20 

0.6368 

0.4606 

0.3070 

1916.21 

9.6364 

0.4606 

0.3072 

1916.22 

0.6360 

9.4607 

0.3074 


CONSTANTS AND CORRECTION FOR LAND INSTRUMENTS. 

Duscbiptions op Magnetombtebs, Magnetombtbb-Indxtctobs, and Eabth Inductobs. 

The reduction formulae and method of determining constants for the land instru- 
ments used in the Carnegie shore work and in the standardization of the ocean instru- 
ments during 1915-1921 were the same as those in Volume I (pp. 22-41). The types of 
magnetometers and earth inductor used at shore stations are described and illustrated in 
Volumes I (pp. 2-11), II (pp. 6-16), and III (pp. 196-200). 

Magnetometer 6 was manufactured by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company of 
Rochester, New York; the magnets are hollow cylinders, the large magnet being 7.6 cm 
long, with inside diameter of 0.75 cm. and outside diameter of 1.00 cm., and the short 
magnet bemg 3.6 cm. long, with inside diameter of 0.61 cm. and outside diameter of 
0.82 cm. Magnetometer-inductor 25 was designed and constructed by the Department 
of Terrestnal Magnetism.; the magnets are hollow cylinders, the large magnet being 6.6 
cm. long, vdth inside diameter of 0.60 cm. and outside diameter of 0.79 cm., and the short 
nxagn^ bemg 2.6 cm. long, with inside diameter of 0.45 cm. and outside diameter of 0.65 
cuL Phosphor-bronze-ribbon suspensions were used for these instruments. The details 
and constants for these magnetometers are given in Table 18. 


Table 18. — Details and Constants of Magnetometers Used, 1915--19B1. 

(The 0 . o. 8. system of umta is used throughout the table; the value otqis given for C; 


No. 

Type 

Diameter 

hori- 

sontal 

Moments of long 
magnets a;t 20** C. 

Loga- 
rithm 
of it^K 



eirde 

Inertia 

Magnetic 

at 20® C. 



cm. 




3» 

1 (a) 

12.6 

166 

667 

3.21487 

6> 

1 (<») 

12.6 

234 

610 

3.36323 

26> 

4 (c) 

10.2 

66 

304 

« 2.80408 


Distribution t j m 

ooeffioientsi Indue- Tempera- Seale Deflee- 

tion ture value for tion dis- 




coeffi- 

coeffi- 

decline- 

tances 

P 

<?• 

oient, h 

dent, g 

tion 

used 

+10.71 

+1000 

0.0088 

0.00041 

IU9 

em. 

26,27.6, 

+14.07 . 


0.0063 

0.00051 

1.48 

30,36,40 

26,27.6, 

+ 7.74 . 


0.0093 

0.00045 

1.07 

30,36,40 

20,26,28 


< Before overhauling at July 1919 , value was 2.80622. 


PLATE 
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VIEWS OF LAND STATIONS, CRUISES IV AND V, AND OF PASSAGE THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL. 


1. Honolulu Magnetic Observatory, Honolulu, T. H. 

3. Meeting steamer near Gaillard Cut, Panama Canal. 

5. Hipodromo, Lima, Peru. 

7. Magnetic station and the Carnegie, from Ballyhoo 
Mountain, Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 


2. Guam, Ladrone Islands. 

4. Approaching Gatun Locks, Panama Canal. 
6. Magnetic observatory, Pilar, Argentina. 

8. Magnetic observatory, Apia, Samoa. 
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The marine earthAnductors, type (&), as already described in this Volume (pp. 24-29) 
and in Volume III (pp. 196-200), were used also at shore stations. The earth-inductor 
attachment of magnetometer-inductor 25, type 4 (c), used at shore stations, is described 
in Volume II (pp. 1&-15). Earth inductor 48 of the Wild-Edelmann pattern, con- 
structed by Schulze, and fully described and illustrated in Volume I (pp. 10-11), is the 
standard inclination instrument of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

MAONBaxiMSTim COBBBOnONS. 

The corrections of each magnetometer on the adopted standard (see p. 35) were 
determined in Washington, before and after field use of the instrument and also in the 
field, wherever possible, by means of comparisons with other magnetometers. The 
accuracy of the mean corrections for the land instruments is usually about 0'2 in declin- 
ation, and about O.OOOlff in horizontal intensity. The tabulated corrections are to 
be applied algebraically, east declination being recorded as positive and west declination 
as negative; horizontal intensity is always taken as positive. 

The tabulated if-corrections shown in Table 19 are the equivalent corrections on the 
basis of the finally adopted constants as given in Table 18. 

Table 19 . — Magnetometer Correelione on LM.8.^ for the Period 191S’->19S1. 


Comotion to observed 


For 

Cruise 

No. of 

magnetometer 


- 

Remarks 



Declination 

Hoziaontal intensity* 



, 3 

-Oil 

O.OOOOOiT 

. Standard magnetometer. 

IV and V.. 

5 

-0.9 

-0.00064ff 

VI 

5 

-0.2 

• -0.00058E. 

. After overhauling of July 1919. 

IV and V.. 

25 

-0.8 

+0 . ooooszr +0 . 00036(1914 . 22 -()H 
> +0 . 00029N+0 . 00040(1020 . 00 -()H 

Aiter overhauling of July 1919. 

VI 

25 

»-0.2 


^ IntemAtionel Magnetic Standards as defined on p. 85. 

* For remarks regarding variable H-Kiorreotions with lime see Vol, IV, Bee. Dep. Terr. Mag*, p. 10. 

I Those values supersede those published in Vol. IV, Ree. J>ep. Terr* Mag*, the latter being provisionally adopted before 
the completion of Cruise VI. 

Eabth-Iot)uctob Cobbbotions. 

The numerous comparisons made with earth inductors by the observers of the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, in various re^ons of the globe, have indicated 
that the correction of an earth inductor on standard is subject to practically no change 
with change in magnetic field. The adopted inclination corrections are given separately 
for each instrument: they are to be applied algebraically, inclination of the north-seeking 
end of the needle below the horizon being regarded as positive, and vice versa. 

Marine earifUnductor S . — Marine earth-inductor 3 was used at shore stations on 
cruises IV and V as a standard inclination instrument in conjunction with magnetom- 
eter-inductor 25. The adopted inclination correction is the same as that used for the 
sea work, viz, —016. 

Marine earih4nditctor 7 . — Marine earth-inductor 7 (see PI. 8, Fig. 1) was used at 
shore stations on Cruise VI as a standard inclination instrument in conjimction with 
magnetometer-inductor 25. The adopted inclination correction is the same as that used 
for the sea work, viz, —012. 

MagnetometerAnductar i6. — The inductor attachment of magnetometer-inductor 25 
was used at shore stations as a standard inclination instrument throughout cruises IV, 
V, and VI; the adopted inclination correction is 010 for aU three cruises. 
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OCEAN MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE. 1915-1921. 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS FOR FINAL RESULTS. I91S-1921. 

The same conventions have been followed in this volume as were adopted in the 
publication of the previous ocean results, Volume III, Researches of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 257-295. 

Stations . — ^It will be seen that the results are tabulated separately for each of the 
cruises of the Carnegie, and for each ocean. The parallel of 20° longitude east of Green- 
which has been adopted as the dividing-line between the Atlantic and Indian oceans, 
147° east between the Indian and Pacific oceans, and 293° east between the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans. Next under each cruise the stations or points at which the 
observations were made are arranged chronologically, and they are numbered accordingly. 
Thus, for Cruise IV, the stations are numbered beginning with 1 CIV (Station 1, Carnegie 
Cruise IV). Similarly for cruises V and VI. 

Geographic positions . — ^The second and third columns contain, respectively, the 
latitude and longitude (coimted east from Greenwich), expressed in degrees and the 
nearest minute of arc. The latitudes and longitudes for the points of observation at sea 
were determined in accordance with methods described for previous cruises; in general 
they may be regarded as correct within 2 or 3 nautical miles.^ The geographic positions 
of the harbor stations are iu general known within 1' of latitude and longitude. 

Date . — The date on which the magnetic observations were made is recorded in the 
fourth column. The following abbreviations have been adopted for the months of the 
year: Jan, Feb, Mar, Apr, May, Jun, Jul, Aug, Sep, Oct, Nov, Dec. The year is 
indicated at the head of the column. 

Magnetic elements . — ^The values of the magnetic elements (declination, inclination, 
and horizontal intensity) will be found in the next columns as observed at the local 
mean time (L.M.T.), expressed to the nearest 0.1 hour, opposite each value. Occasion- 
ally it has appeared desirable, where diurnal variation in declination was observed; as, for 
example, in connection with the shore results on pages 109 to 121, or where numerous ob- 
servations were made during a certain interval, as during a vessel swing, to give the local 
mean times of the begiuniug and of the end of the series, and to indicate for land results 
the number of determinations from which the mean value is derived by a number in- 
closed in parentheses, thus, 9H to 11^3(7) is to be read “the mean is the result of 7 deter- 
minations made during the interval 9^1 to 11^3, local mean time, inclusive;” 6^1 to 20^3 
(dv) is to be read “eye readings of the suspended magnet were made regularly at short 
intervals from 6^1 to 20^3, local mean tune.” The local mean times are given according 
to civil reckoning and are counted from midnight as zero hour continuously through 24 
hours; 16S for example, means 4 o’clock p.m. 

The ocean values of magnetic declination and of inclination are given in degrees and 
minutes of arc. No claim, however, is made that they are correct to a minute of arc. In 
general, the error in the tabulated value is about 5’ to 10’ or less; in some cases the error 
may be more, dependent upon the severity of the conditions encountered during the 
observations. It was thought best to retain the original quantities resulting from the 
computations until the various corrections, mentioned below, have been appUed. 

Only the mean quantities resulting from the observations with all instruments used 
for any particular element are given. 

^ The values of the horizontal intensity, derived as described for previous cruises, with 
all instraments employed, are tabulated to the fourth decimd of the c. o. s. unit of 
magnetic field intensity. In magnetic-survey work on land the fourth decimal is often 
uncertain by one or more umts, and m ocean work the error may be five or more units in 
this decimal place. It is thus to be understood that no claim is made for the correctness 
of the last figure; it has been retained here primarily in order that when all reductions to 
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common epoch have been applied on account of the various magnetic variations, the error 
of computation will be kept within the desired limit. 

The question whether to give values of the horizontal intensity exclusively, or values 
of total intensity, was decided in the previous volumes, for the practical reasons there 
stated, in favor of the former. 

The instruments used are shown in the columns “Compass" and “Dip circle." The 
designations of the various instruments employed will be found stated on pages 30 to 34. 
The term “Compass" also includes the “Sea deflector" with which both declinations 
and horizontal intensities were observed, as described on page 24. The term “Dip 
circle" also includes the “Marine earth-inductor" and the “Magnetometer-inductor" 
and the “Sea dip^circle" when arranged for measurement of the total intensity. The 
designation 189.1234 means that inclination was observed with sea dip-circle 189, using 
regular dip needles 1 and 2 and deflected needle 3, and that, furthermore, total intensity 
was obtained by the deflection method, using intensity needles 3 and 4. Invariably the 
intensity needles are italicized and are given last. The higher number of the two in- 
tensity needles always designates the chief intensity needle (the deflecting and the 
loaded needle). Whenever the total intensity was determined from both loaded-dip 
observations and deflections, this fact is shown by the addition of the dagger (f) ; thus, 
e. g., 189.12S4t- the latter part of Cruise VI, when intensity-pair 11 and 12 were used 
instead of intensity-pair 3 and 4, the needle numbers are separated by commas, thus, 
189.1,2, 11, By referring to the specimens of observations, given in Volume III, 
pages 212-225, any additional explanation required may be obtained. 

The columns of “Remarks" contain: 

(a) Course . — This is the ship’s magnetic course (heading), counting from 0“ at north 
around through 90“ at east, 180“ at south, and 270“ at west, on which the observations 
were made. To obtain true course, the declination for the day would have to be applied 
to the magnetic course as given. When the word “swing" occurs, this means that the 
vessel was swung during observations, to test occasionally the absence of deviation cor- 
rections. For all swings, the local mean times given in the respective columns denote 
the times of beginning and ending of the swing. 

On the Carnegie, because of the absence of deviation corrections, it was also possible 
to make observations when the vessel’s heading was shifting, as would be the case when 
the vessel was “becalmed” or “at anchor." 

(5) BoU . — This column records the full angle through which the ship rolled, from side 
to side. 

(c) Sea . — ^The state of the sea is indicated by the following symbols: 

B. Broken or irregular sea. H. Heavy sea. IL Hough sea. 

C. Chopping, short, or cross sea. L, Long rolling sea. S, Smooth sea. 

G, Ground swell. Af . Moderate sea, or swell. IT. Tide rips* 


(d) Weaiher . — The symbols denoting the state of the weather at the time are those 
in general use: 


6. Clear, blue sky. 

c. Clouds. 

d. Drizzling or light rain. 
/, Fog or foggy weather. 
H, Gloomy, dark, stormy, 
h. Hail. 


Z. Lightning. 
m. Misty. 

0 . Overcast, 
p. Passing showers, 
g. Squally, 
r. Rain. 


s. Snow. 

Z. Thunder, 
u. Ugly appearances, 
threatening weather. 
V. Variable weather. 
IP. Wet or heavy dew. 
z. Hazy weather. 


Weights . — ^The figures given in the column marked “Wt." are the weights assigned 
the results on the following scale, which expresses, in a general way, the conditions (sea 
and weather) under which the observations were noade: 1 denotes severe or adverse con- 
ditions, 2 medium, and 3 favorable conditions. 
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OcESAN Magnetic and Electric Observations, 1915-21 

The application of variation corrections to the observed results on account of the 
numerous variations of the earth’s magnetism, e. g., diurnal variation, secular variation, 
magnetic perturbations, etc,, is deferred to the volume in which all the magnetic data 
obtained both on land and sea are summarized and reduced to a common epoch. To 
avoid xmdue delay in the promulgation of the accumulated data it is considered best to 
publish the observed results as obtained with no corrections applied except the reduc- 
tions to ma^etic standards, as fully explained in the section on this subject (see pp, 35-47), 
However, since for the magnetic elements tabulated the precise date and local mean 
time of each observation are given, the reader is supplied with the required information 
in case, for some purpose of his own, he desires to reduce the observed values to some 
mean time. 

CoMBiNiKo Wbiqhts AssiomiD TO DirrEBENT Instruments and Methods. 

The tabulated values of the magnetic elements are the weighted means, usually of 
two or more results, obtained with two different instruments or by two different methods. 

To obtain the weighted mean value of the declination, the results with the standard 
compass (marine collimating-compass Cl) were given a combining weight 2, whereas 
the auxiliary results with sea deflector (D4, D5) received the weight 1, all conditions 
under which the observations were made being equal. 

The weighted mean value of the inclination was obtained by assigning the weight 
2 to the result from each dip needle and the weight 1 to the result derived from each 
completed observation of deflected dip. Hence, the inclination results from long and 
short distance each received a weight of 1, or if the observation at one distance was 
repeated, the result was given a weight of 2. At the stations where the inclination was 
determined both with the dip circle and the earth inductor, the dip-circle result, obtained 
as just described, was, in general, combined with the earth-inductor result by giving equal 
weights to the two instruments. When these two results differed by more o?2, the 
dip circle was given weight 2 and the earth inductor weight 1. For results obtained with 
the new string galvanometer and earth inductor 3 during Cruise VI, one-half the fore- 
going weights was used. While the earth inductor on land gives results superior to 
those of the dip circle, certain difl5culties enter in marine-inductor work which have 
not yet been entirely overcome. 

The weighted mean value of the horizontal-intensity results was obtained by assign- 
ing weights 3, 2, and 1 to the sea-deflector results, the sea dip-circle results by deflections, 
and the sea dip-circle results by loaded needle, respectively, when the various results were 
obtained under normal sea conditions. Cut when the observations were made under un- 
favorable conditions of motion or with small values of horizontal intensity, the weights 
assigned were then 6, 4, 1, in the order designated. In some exceptional cases equal 
weights were assigned the results obtained by sea deflector and by sea dip-circle (deflected 
dip or loaded dip), as in the case of swings, exceptionally quiet conditions, etc. 

The weights referred to above are not to be confused with the figures which appear 
in the “Wt.” columns of the Table of Results. The tabtdar weights refer to the condi- 
tions as to sea and weather under which the observations were made (see p. 49). 

DISTRIBUTION OF STATIONS. 

Table 20 shows for each cruise (IV, V, and VI) of the Carnegie the number of days at 
sea, the length of the cruise in nautical miles, the number of tabulated values, respectively, 
of declination, inclination, and horizontal intensity; next the average time interval as well 
as the average distance apart between observations. For the total length of cruises IV 
to VI (140,713 nautical miles), the magnetic observations, whether of declination, inclina- 
tion, or horizontal intensity, were made practically every day at an average distance 
apart of 70 to 131 miles. Plates .7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 show distribution of stations. 
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Number Number of statiozifi Average time interval Average distance apart 


Cruise 



Days 

Miles 

Deorn 

Inorn 

Hot. int. 

Deol’n 

Inorn 

Her* int. 

Deol'n 

Inorn 

Hor. int. 







d 

d 

d 

milea 

mHea 

mUea 

rv, 1916-17. . 

487 

63,400 

869 

480 

479 

0.6 

1.0 

1.0 

73 

132 

132 

V, 1917-18. . 

122 

13,195 

224 

116 

116 

0.5 

1.1 

1.1 

59 

114 

114 

VI, 1919-21.. 

487 

64,118 

834 

439 

439 

0.6 

1.1 

1.1 

77 

146 

146 

IV, V, and VI. 

1,096 

140,713 

1,927 

1,035 

1,034 

0.6 

1.1 

1.1 

70 

131 

131 


OBSERVERS AND COMPUTERS. 

In. the Table of Ocean Results the observers’ initials, for practical reasons, have been 
omitted. The magnetic resxilts for any one day are the combined product of all the 
observers on board at the time. Those who took part in the observations for the various 
cruises are as follows: 

Carnegie, Cruise P. Ault, H. M. W. Edmonds, H. F. Johnston (to April 1916), B. Jones 

(from April 1916), I. A. Luke (to October 1916), F. C. Loring (from November 1916 to 
October 1916), N. Meisenhelter, A. D. Power (from October 1916), H. B. Sawyer (to 
November 1915), and L. L. Tanguy (from October 1916). 

Carnegie, Cruise V. — ^H. M. W. Edmonds, B. Jones, J. M. McFadden, A. D. Power, W. E. Scott, and 
L. L. Tanguy. 

Carnegie, Cruise VI. — J. P. Ault, L. A. Bauer (from October 1921), F. A. Franke (from October 1921), 
H. R, Grumtnaim, H. F. Johnston, R. R. Mills (to October 1921), R. Pemberton (to 
August 1921), and A. Thomson. 

For the names of observers and computers for previous cruises, see Volume III, 
Researches of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, page 260. 

The chief persons who have taken part, at various times, in the determination of 
instrumental constants and comparisons at Washington, in the final o£5.ce reductions, or 
in the preparation of results for publication, of this volume, are: J. P. Ault, L. A. Bauer, 
J. J. Capello, C. R. Duvall, C. C. Ermis, J. A. Fleming, H. F. Johnston, W. J. Peters, and 
E. L. Tibbetts. Those whose names are italicized have borne the chief brunt of the work 
at Washington. 
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1 Swinging ship at sea. > August 30 repeated on crossing 180th meridian. 
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1 Ram September 21 to November 1 the CamegU was at San Emwoo. * Swinging ship in San Francs 
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24, 1916, to January 2, 1917, the Carnegie was at Easter Island. * Local disturbance in Cook Bay, 


Cbxjise IV, Pacific Ocean, 1916“1917 — Continued. 


Final Restjlts of Ocean Magnetic Observations, 1915-21 
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FINAL RESULTS OF OCEAN MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE. 1915-1921— ConWnocrf. 

Cbuise Y, Atlantic Ocean, 1917 — Concluded , 
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Chtjise V, Pacutic Ocean, 1917-1918 — Continued. 
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X 88CY XfljectedL * 9oCV njected. *From J9^pn«ry 11 to Jamiuy 22 the Carnegie was at Tolcahuanoi Chile. 



FINAL RESULTS OF OCEAN MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE, 1915-1921— •««*«/. 

Cbuisb V, PaoifXc Ocean, 1917-1918 ConUnued. 
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> The Carnegie was at Balboa from April 24 to May 1 and at Cristobal from May 3 to May 11. The pe-oaee through the Paniima Canal was made on May 2. 
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FINAL RESULTS OF OCEAN MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE, \^\5-^^2\— Continued. 

Cbotsb V, ATi^Aimo Ocean, 1918 Concluded. 


Ocean Magnetic and Electric Obsebtations, 1915-21 
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From January 19 to February 21 the Comegie was at Buenos Aires. 
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Ocean Magnetic and Electric Obsbrvationb, 1915-21 
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1 Local disturbance near TabitiT Erom December 23 to January 4 tlie CameoiB was at Papre e. > On January 14 the Carn^ne stopped for a few hours at Eanninn; Island. 
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CsmsE VI, PACjufiC Ocean, 1920-1921 — GorOinued. 
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‘The CamsgU was at Rarotonga on Angost 14 and 15. 


Cbtjisb VI| PACiirio Ocean, 1920-1921 — ContiniLed. 


Final Results of Ocean Magnetic Observations, 1915-21 
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final results of ocean magnetic observations on the CARNEGIE. \9\5-m\-Cotultuled. 

Cruise VI, Pacific Ocean, 1920-1921 — C(mtinued. 
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SHORE MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS FOR THE CARNEGIE WORK. 1915-1921. 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

The following results of shore magnetic observations made dirring cruises IV, V, and 
VI of the Carnegie, 1915 to 1920, are extracted from Volume IV, Researches of the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 34 to 97, with some slight corrections due to the 
adoption of final constants for magnetometers 5 and 25. The results of shore observa- 
tions made during 1921 appear in this volume for the first time. The same conventions 
are used as in previous volumes, to which reference may be made if fuller information is 
desired. 

These shore magnetic results were usually obtained in connection with the inter- 
comparisons of ship and land instruments made at every port of call of the vessel. Some- 
times additional observations were nnade in view of the disclosure of local magnetic 
disturbance or for the purpose of obtaining seculartvariation data. 

The arrangement of stations is according to decreasing northerly latitude within 
each country or island group, while the countries are given in alphabetical order for 
each continent and the island groups are similarly arranged under the head of the ocean 
within which they lie. Longitudes are given invariably east of Greenwich. AH mag- 
netic results are reduced to the magnetic standards of the Department (see p. 35). No 
corrections have been made for reduction to mean of day, or to any common epoch. 
The quantities given in the column headed “Value" for each of the three elements are 
generally means of two or more determinations made at times indicated in the adjoining 
columns. A number in parentheses under “Local mean time," for example, “13^5 to 
14^8 (6),” means that six determiuations made within the interval are included in the 
mean. Tor some comparisons of the marine collimating-compass or deflector it was con- 
venient to maWe eye-readings of declination at short intervals, usually one minute, for 
several horns; the mean values of such observations are indicated by use of the abbre- 
viation for diurnal variation (dv), thus: “14H to 17^ (dv)." 

It should be noted that, as for aU previous volumes, the local mean time given for 
horizontal-intensity observations refers to the mean time of what is defined as one-half 
set of horizontal-intensity observations, namely, one set of oscillations and one set of 
deflections, a full set being defined as one set of oscillations, two sets of deflections, and 
finally a second set of oscillations. The figure in parentheses following the local mean 
time of the horizontal-intensity observation indicates the number of half-sets involved. 

The instrument used for detemunation of declination or horizontal intensity (or 
both) is indicated in the column headed “Mag’r." Except for a few values at Colon in 
1915 and at San Trancisco in 1921, all results tabulated were obtained by the ship’s 
standard magnetometers 5 and 25; since values determined by other instruments were 
referred to these by the intercomparisons at shore stations, only the results by the stand- 
ard instruments are included in the table of results. 

The heading “Dip circle" is retained to designate the instrument by which the 
inclination was determined to conform to practice adopted for previous volumes, although 
only two resTilts given in the table were observed with a dip circle. All other inclina- 
tions tabulated were determined by earth inductors. "Where dip circles were compared 
with earth inductors, only the results by the latter are given, since experience with both 
types of instruments has shown the accuracy and constancy of any correction of the 
inductor for all values of inclination to be far superior to those of the dip circle. 
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RESULTS OF SHORE MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS. 1915-1921. 

AFRICA, 

British South ajid Cbntbaii Afmca. ' 


Station 


Capo Town, A 


Cape Town, C. 


Watheroo Observatory, 
Nm 

Watheroo Observatory, 
Nvo 

Watheroo Observatory, 
Sm 


Watheroo Observatory, 
iSio 

Cottealoe, A 


Cottesloe, B, 


loBfiC, 

Latitude East 

Date 

Declination 

InoUnation 

Eor. Intensity 

Instruments 

of Or. 


Local mean time Value 

L. H. r. Value 

L. M. T. Value 

Mae'r Dip oirdo 


O f 

33 66.1 8 


33 66.1 S 


o t 

18 29 


18 29 



h h h 

• ' h h 

• ' h h 

0 . g. s. 

Apr 80, ’20 

9.1,11.1 .... 

26 03.6 W 


0.16679 

Do. 

12.2,18.7 .... 

26 58.4 W 

12.6,13.2 

.16670 

Iday 8. 20 



18.6,14.8 

.16666 

lilay 4, 20 



8.8i 9.7 

A6m 

Do. 




.16562 

Do. 

18.4,14.9 .... 

26 58.4 W 

13.8,14.6 

.16661 

Do. 

15.3,16.5 .... 

25 57.4 W 



ECay 3. 20 

8.6,10.8 .... 

26 03.9 W 14.3,14.9 

61 29.2 S 9.2, 9.9 

.16672 

Do. 

11.0,11.8 .... 

26 08.6 W 16.4,15.7 

61 29.9 S 


Apr 30. 20 

9.1,11.1 .... 

26 06.4 W 

9.6,10.7 

.16661 

Do. 

12.2,13.7 .... 

26 02.2 W 

12.5,13.2 

.16638 

Hay 4, 20 

13.4,14.9 .... 

26 00.8 W 


.16514 

Do. 

16.8,16.6 .... 

26 00.8 W 



Hay 5. 20 

8.6,10.3 .... 

26 08.0 W 14.3,14.9 

ei 80.2 S 8.2, 9.9 

.16562 

Do. 

11.0,11.8 .... 

26 07.8 W 15.4,15.7 

«]. 29.6 S 


Hay 6, 20 

16.3tol6.8(dv)25 69.9 W 8,5to 


.16048 

Do. 



61 80.4 S12.8 

.16S81 

Hay 7, 20 

7.9 to 9.8 (dv) 26 06.4 W 10.8,11.4 

61 29.6 8 


Do. 


12.8 .... 

61 29.8 8 



MEay 12, 20 13.8 to 17.0 (dv) 26 59.9 W 


6 

6 

26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

26 
6 

26 

25 

5 

5 

5 

25 

25 

25 

26 


25 


El 7 
El 26 


EX 26 
EX 7 


EX 25 
EX 23 
EX 26 


0 VI 
C VI 
C VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
C VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
C VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
C VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
OVI 
0 VI 
OVI 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Attsteialia. 


• ' h h h • * h h ^ * h h 6,0. $. 

30 18.9 8 115 62.6 Sep U,»20 13.1,14.7 .... 4 20.4 W 13.6,14.8 0.24866 6 


Sep 16,20 8.6,10.6.... 4 23.5 W 9,1,10.0 .24906 6 

Do. 12.9,14.6.... 4 20.2 W 13.8,14.2 .24879 6 

30 18.9 8116 62.6 Sep 16,20 13.0 to 68 65.9 8.... El 7 

15.1(6) 


Do. 18.8,15.3..,. 4 19.8 W 13.8,14.9 .24880 6 

Sep 14,20 S.5,10.8 .... 4 26.0 W 9.1,10.8 .24884 6 

Sep 16, 20 15.2 24874 6 

80 18.9 8116 62.6 Sop 16, 20 8.8to 68 66.1 B El 7 

11.4 (6> 

81 69.3 S 116 44 Sep 7,20 16.7 4 44.0 W 9.9,16.1 ,23934 25 

Sep 8, 20 V 16,2 28019 26 

Sep 9, 20 9.3,10.4, 10.6 #49.4 W 9.8 23921 26 

Do, 11.0,18.0 4 47.5 W 11.9,12.6 .23000 26 

Do. 13.9 4 48.7 W 14.7,16,4 . 23861 6 

Sep 10,20 9.1,11.7,12.9 4 49.2 W 9.6,10.4 .28912 6 

Do. 14.3,14.4.... 447.6 W 13.2,18.9 .28880 6 

Sep 13, 20 10.4 to 

12.7(6) 66 21.8 8 El 26 

Do 14,2 to 

16.7(6) 66 22.7 S El 7 


Sep 23, 20 10.0 to 17.7 <dv) 4 47.1 W 14.8,16.4 .28902 26 


3169.3S116 44 Sep 7,20 16,7 4 46,4 W 10.0,16.1 .23926 6 

Sep 8, 20 16.2 23920 6 

Sep 9, 20 9.3,10.4,10.6 4 50.5 W 9.8 23922 5 ...... 

Do. 11,0,18,0.... 448.4 W 11.9,12.6 . 28900 6 

Do. 18.9 4 60.0 W 14.7, 15.8 . 23862 26 

Sep 10,20 9.1.11.7,12.9 4 60.9 W 9.6,10,4 .23906 26 

Do, 14.8,14.4.... 449.6 W 18.2,13.9 .28874 26 

Sep 13, 20 10,4 to 

12.7 (6) 65 23.4 S HI 7 

Do 14.6 to 

16.8 (6) 65 28.0 S BI 26 

Sep 14, 20 6.8 to 

14.2(7) 65 22.9 8 10.0,11.6 . 23918 26 El 26 

Do - 18,6 23892 26 

Sep 16, 20 9.8,10,6 , 28927 25 

Do 12.0,18.2 .23899 26 

Do 14,0,14.8 . 28901 26 

Do. 15.5 23897 26 


OVI 

OVI 

OVI 

OVI 


OVI 

OVI 

OVI 

OVI 

OVI 


G VI 
C VI 
OVI 
CM 
OVI 
OVI 


C VI 


OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
O VI 
O VI 
OVI 
O VI 
O VI 
O VI 
OVI 
OVI 

O VI 

O VI 


C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
0 VI 

c vx 

0 VI 
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AUSTRALASIA 
AtrsTBAiiA. — Conduded. 


XoQK. 

Station Eiatitude East 

of Gr. 


0 * o / 

Gottadoe, B--Con«iwdnf 31 59.8 S 1X5 44 


Hot. Intenaity 


Inntruxnents 


Local mem time , Value 


h h h ® ' 

Sep 17, '20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sep 21, 20 10.7 to 18,0 (dv) 4 50.0 W 

Sep 23, 20 1 .... : 

Sop 24, 20 

Sep 25, 20 


L. M. T. ' Value L. M. T. Value Mag*r Dip oirde 


h h * ^ h h e, g. $. 

9.1, 9.7 0.23915 26 0 VI 

10.2,10.7 .23935 26 O VI 

12.0,12.6 .23880 26 O VI 

18.4,14.0 .23889 26 0 VI 

26 0 VI 

14.3,15.3 .23887 6 0 VI 

12.0 to 

14.5(6) 56 23.8 S BI 25 0 VI 

8.9, 9.3 55 23.2 S El 26 C VI 

9.5 .... 55 23.0 S El 26 0 VI 


New ZEAiiAND. 


•' h h h ^ ^ h h ^ ' h h c. g. s. 

Clwietohuroli. Bart Fief 43 31.8 S 172 37 Nov 10, *16 15.8 16 52.1 E 16.9,17.1 0.22417 6 

Nov 11, 15 10.0 16 48.7 E 10.7,12.1 .22868 5 

Do. 14.5,14.9..,. 16 51.6 E 16.6,16.5 .22404 5 

Nov 12, 16 9.1,11.9.... 16 44.2 E 9.7,10.9 .22858 26 

Nov 15, 15 8.9,11.2.... 16 44.0 E 9.5,10.6 . 22871 25 

Do. 11.9,12.8.... 1648.0 E 16.1,17.2 . 22414 25 

Do. 18.0,13.8 .... 16 49.8 B 5 

Nov 23, 15 10.8 to 

^ 17.2 (5) .22308 5 

Nov 24. 15 " 9.7,10.8 . 22361 5 

Do 14.4,15.2 . 22883 5 

« Do 15.8,16.6 . 22408 5 

Nov 25, 15 8.8 to 

17.8 (12) .22386 5 

Nov 26, 15 9.2,11.0,11.4 15 43.9 E 9.6 to 5 

Do. 14.4,14.8,16.7 15 53.0 E 16.3 (5) .22888 5 

Nov 2, 20 10.8,12.8 .22266 5 

Do 14.7,15,6 . 22282 5 

Do 16.4 .... .22277 5 

Nov 3, 20 12.8 to 16.1 (6) 17 06.2 E 10.9 22254 5 

Chrirtoliureh, Fart Pier 48 31.8 S 172 37 Nov 14, 15 6.3 to 

10.8(12) 68 01.7 B El 25 

> Nov 5, 20 0,5 to 

2.8 (6) 68 10.5 S El 25 

Chriatohuicli, Brace 43 81.8 S 172 37 Nov 8, 15 14.8,16.0 .22406 5 

JPipB Nov 9,15 9.0,11.3,11.8 15 43.9 E 9.7,10.8 .22332 5 

Nov 10, 15 8.7,11.0.... 15 43.6 B 9.3,10.8 .22300 5 

Do, 11.8,12.1 .... 15 45.8 E 5 

Do. 16.3 15 51.1 E 16.9,17,1 .22406 25 

Nov 11, 16 10.0,14.5,14.9 15 48.8 E 10.7,12.1 .22861 25 

Do 15.6,15.5 . 22412 25 

Nov 14, 15 6.8 to 

10.8 (12) 68 04.1 S BI 3 

Nov 15, 16 18.1,18.8 .... 16 48.5E 26 

Nov 16, 15 8.8 to 

11.9 (12) 68 05.1 S El 3 

Nov 18, 15 5.4to7.8(dv) 16 48.7 E 25 

Do. 14.5 to 16.5 Cdv) 16 52.2 E 25 

Nov 19, 16 9.8tol2.1(dv) 16 46.8E 25 

Do. 18.8 to 15.9 (dv) 16 61.9 E 26 

Nov 20, 15 10.8 16 46,1 E 25 

Do. 14,4 to 17.2 (7) 16 61.6 E 26 

Nov 22, 15 8.6,10.0,10.5 16 43.5E 8.8to 5 

Do. 14.4,15.9 .... 16 61.0E 16.5 (8) .22380 6 

Nov 26, 16 9.2,11.0,11.4 16 44,4 E 9.6to 25 

Do. 14.4,14.8,16.7 16 50,3 E ,• 16.8 (6) .22387 26 

Nov 29, 15 14.2 to 16.1 (9) 16 48.8 E 26 

Apr 4,15 11.7,16.6 .... 16 49.8 E 12.3,16.2 .22372 5 

Apr 5,15 12.0,12.3.... 16 60.7 E 10.4,11.5 .22348 6 

Do. 14.2,16.8 16 51.0E 14.6,16.9 .22376 6 

Apr 6, 15 12,0 16 61.3 E 12.4 22868 26 

Do. 16.1,15.4 .... 16 53.8E 14.6,16.8 .22882 26 

Apr 7, 15 10.2 16 44.6 E 9.8 22341 25 

Do. 10.6,12.5 .... 16 49.0B 11.1,12.1 .22352 26 

Apr 8,15 10.8,12.0 .... 16 47,2 E 10.8,11.5 .22352 26 

Apr 10,16 9,4,11.2.... 16 46.7 E 9.7to 26 

Do. 12.6,15.2..., 16 6l,6E 14.9(6) .22864 25 

Apr 11,15 6.9 to 10.5 (dv) 16 44.5 E 26 


C 
0 
C 
0 
0 
C 
0 

C 
C 
C 
C 

0 
O 
C 
C 
C 
C 
O 

C 

C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
o 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
o 
c 
o 
o 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

CIV 
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AUSTRALASIA 
New ZnAUua) — CcrUmtied. 


long. 

Latitude Eaat 
of Gr. 


ChrutohTiroht Bnua 48 81.8 S 172 87 


Inclination 


Hot. Intexuity Izutrume&tB 


Apr 12. ’16 

Do. 

Apr 18, 16 
Do. 

Apr 14. 16 
Apr 17. 16 
Do. 

Apr 18. 18 
Apr 19. 16 
Do. 

Apr 20. 16 


Local joean tixne 

Value 

1. M.T. 

Value L. M. T. 

Value 

Mag'r 

ft A A 

0 / 

h ft 

• ' ft ft 

e, g. «. 


9.3,10.9,12.4 

16 47.0 E 




25 

15.1,16.4 .... 

16 51.6 E 



0.22362 

25 

9.6,11.3 .... 

16 45.6 E 




25 

12.6,15.8 .... 

16 50.1 E 



.22870 

25 

9.8,10.6 .... 

16 45.9 E 



.22882 

25 

9,8 

16 45.3 E 




25 

14.2,16.2 .... 

16 49.4 E 



.22382 

5 


7.7 to 11.0 (dv) 16 47.6 B 
8.9 to 11.7 (dv) 16 47.3 B 

18.7 16 52.6B 

9.1 to 12,6 (dv) 16 47.2 B 


Apr 

24, 

16 

9.5,11,4 .. 

. 16 47.0E 



.22849 

Apr 

26, 

16 

9.9,11.3 .. 

. 16 50.3 E ^ 





Do. 


12.6,15.4 .. 

. 16 51. 8 E 



.22286 

Apr 

27, 

Do. 

16 

9.4,10.8 .. 

. 16 47. 5 E 






12.2,15.5 .. 

. 16 49.9 E 


15.2(6) 

.22885 

Apr 

28. 

16 

9.5,10.8 .. 

. 16 49.0 E 

14.7 to 
16.4 (6) 

68 05.8 8 9.8,10.5 

.22826 


Apr 29, 16 
May 2, 16 


25 B1 25 


68 07.6 8 . 
68 05.2 8 . 


Christchuioh. Jcur<ih 43 31.8 8 172 87 

JPflp 


Oot 26, 
Oot 27, 
Do. 

20 

20 

15.4 

11.0,12.6,15.2 

ir OtA B . 
IT 0a.3B 


15.9 .... 

11.5,12.1 

16.7 . ... 

.22262 

.2224$ 

.22263 

5 

5 

5 

Oct 38, 

20 

9.8,11.8 .... 

ir.ob.6 B 


10.6,11.4 

.212246 

25 

Do. 


12.2,12.8 .... 

17 05.4 E 



.22289 

25 

Do. 


16.0,16.2 .... 

17 05.1 B 




5 

Oot 29, 

20 

6.2to7.8(d7) 

16 56.8 E 




25 

Nov 7, 

20 


.. .... .... 



,22234 

5 

Nov 7, 

15 



0.2 to 








9.9 (10) 

68 04.9 8. 



Nov 8, 

15 



0.6, 9.3 

68 04.4 810.6,11.4 

.22888 

25 

Do. 




U. 0,13.1 

68 04.2 814.8,16.0 

.22389 

25 

Nov 9, 

16 

9.0,11.8,11.8 

10 44.8 B 



.22841 

25 

Nov 10, 

15 

8.7,11.0 .... 

10 48.2 E 



.22840 

25 

Do. 


11.7,12.1 .... 

10 46.8 E 

* * ‘ - T T f f 



25 

Nov 12, 

15 

8.1,11.6 .... 

10 44.6 B 



.22355 

5 

Nov 16, 

16 

8.9,11.2 .... 

10 46.8 B 



.22870 

5 

Dp. 


11.9,12.8 .... 

10 46.6 B 


16.2,17.2 

.22427 

5 

Nov 16, 

15 



8.8to 








11.9 (12) 

08 04.3 S 




Kov 17, 15 9.4,11.0 .... 16 46.7 B 
Do. 13.3,14.8 .... 16 54.2 B 
Do. Id .2 to 17. 9 <dv> 16 58. 1 B 
Not 23, 15 


13.4to 

16.8(12) 


Not 24, 15 

Not 29, 15 14.2to 16.1 (9) 16 52.8 B 

Apr 4, 16 11.7,16.6 .... 16 50.2 B 

Apr 5, 16 12.0,12.8 .... 16 51.2 B 

Do. 14.2,16.8 .... 16 52.1 B 
Apr 6, 16 12.0,16.1»15.4 16 58.1 B 

Apr 7, 16 10.2,10.6,12.5 16 48.0 B 


9.0to 

18.0(10) 68 03.4 8. 

8.8to 

11.6(5) 68 04,4 8. 


Do. 15.1tol7.4(dT) 16 53.8 B 
Apr 11, 16 13.9tol5.8(dT) 16 52.9B 
Apr 17, 16 14.2,16.2 .... 16 50 .9 B 
Apr 18,16 18.8tcl7.1(dT) 16 51.3B 
Apr 28, 16 


,12.8,16.2 
, 10.4,11.6 
,14.6,15,9 
.12.4,14.6 
, 9.8,11.1 
12.1 .... 


.14.6,15.7 .22381 


Apr 29, 16 
May 2, 16 
May 3, 16 


May 4, 16 

Get 26, 20 15.4 .... 
Oot 27, 20 11.0,12.6 
Do. 15.2,16.3 
Oot 28, 20 9.9,11.3 


15.4 17 06. 6 B 

11.0,12.6 .... 17 04.2 B 

15.2.16.3.16.4 17 06.4 B 
9.9,11.3 .... 17 Ol.OB 


14.7 to 
16.4 (6) 
O.5to 
11.9 C8) 
8.7 to 
16,2 (17) 
8.6to 
16.1(8) ' 
9.6,11 .6r 


68 06.6 8 . 
68 08.5 8 . 


68 04.8 815.4 .... 
9.2 to 

68 04.4 815.6(5) 

68 05.4 810.8,11.0 

15.9 .... 

... 11 . 6 , 12.1 

15.7 .... 

10 . 6 , 11,8 
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OcEAJT Magnetic and Electeic Obsebvations, 1915-21 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Nw Zb/ T, and — Condudei. 


Station 


Xjouc. 

Latitude East 
of Or. 


Date 


Dedination Inolioation Hor. lutensity Inetruinents 

LooeJ mean time Value L. M. T. Value L. T. Value Mag> Dip oirole 


Oba'r 


Christohurch. Jaxrah 43 81.8 S 172 37 
Peg — Condvdei 


h h h ^ • h h ^ • h h 6, a. t. 

Oot 28. '20 12.2,12.8.... 17 08.1 E 14.8,18.2 0.22288 5 

Do. 10.0,16,2 17 06.0 E 26 

Oot 29, 20 6.0 17 00.8 E 26 

Do 12.6,14.7 .22260 6 

Do 16.5 22291 6 

Oot so, 20 9.8,10.3 .22244 6 

Do 11.1,12.4 .22240 6 

Oot 31, 20 0.6 to 

9.1(6) 08 10.18 El 26 

Nor 4, 20 14.9,16.0,16.4 17 08.3 E : 6 

Do. 16.0,16.9,16.1 17 08.7 E 6 

Nov 11, 20 16.8tol7.7 (dr) 17 06.1 E 26 


CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 


CJolon, Washington . . . . 
Colon, SweetuKUsTf A. . 


9 22.0 N 280 05 
9 21.8 N 280 08 


C?olott, Swostwater, D . . 9 21.8 N 280 08 


^ Colon, SwedwatsTt C . . 
Cxiatobal, A 


. 0 21.3 N 280 03 
9 20.7 N 280 06 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Cbnttral Ameeica. 


Oiistobel, B 0 20.7 N 280 06 


OldParsiuft 9 00.2 N 280 31 


Mar 27, ’16 
Mar 28, 16 
Mar 27, 16 
Do. 

Mar 29, 16 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar 81, 16 
Do. 

Apr 1, 16 
Apr 2, 16 
Do. 

Mar 27. 16 
Do. 

Mar 29, 16 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar 80, 16 
Mar 81, 16 
Do. 

Apr 6, 16 
Apr 6, 16 
Do. 

Oot 12, 21 
May 4, 18 

Do. 

May 6, 18 
Do. 

May 8, 18 
May 4, 18 
Do. 

May 6, 18 

May 7,. 18 

May 8, 18 
Oct 17, 21 


0 . p. a. 


11.9,14,6 .... 

4 45.9 E 

9.0 .. 

13.0, 13.9 0.32828 

.. 36 02.4 N 

21 C IV 

ai-^isau’i CIV 

13.6 to 14.8 (6) 

4 68.8 E 




CIV 

16.2 to 16.5 (0) 

4 69.1 E 



26 

c IV 


. 8-8, 9.8 

.32200 

25 

.... C IV 



. 10-6,11 -0 

.82216 

26 

c IV 



, . 13.0,14.0 

.32196 

6 

.... C IV 



.. 15. 1,10.0 

.32172 

6 • . « 

.... CIV 


13.0 to 
14.8 (6) 
16.2 to 
16.2 (6) 

10.1 to 


36 01 .7 N 
36 02.9 N 


10.8 to 




16.2 (8) 
0.0 to 
16.0 (12) 

86 01 .7 N 

16.6 (6) 

.82187 

26 



36 01 .8 N 

13.6,14.4 

16.2,10.2 

.32176 

.32166 

26 

26 

26 

5 

13.6 to 14.8(6) 
16.2 to 16,5 (6) 

4 69.9 E 

6 00.3 E 





83, 9.9 
10.6,11.0 
13.0,14.0 
15.1,10.0 
9.7 to 
14.8(5) 

32210 

5 





.32206 

.32212 

.32180 

5 





26 

26 



13.0 to 
14.8 <6) 

16.2 to 

10.2 (6) 


.32204 

6 

16.4toir.2(dT) 
7.7 to 9,0 (dr) 
10.8tol4.2(4) 

4 68. 8E 

36 00.5 N 

36 00.9 N 



5 

6 00.5 E 





5 

4 69.2 E 





5 

9.9,11.8 .... 

6 17.5 E 

12.8,13.0 37 04.2 N 
11.2 to 

10.3,11.0 

.81776 

26 


EX 8 
El 25 
El 26 
El 26 


14.7(12) 36 88.2 N 
16. 4 to 

17.0 (8) 36 87,5 N 

9.4, 9.6 36 85.0 N 
9.8,10.0 36 86.2 NT 


11.2 to 
14.7 (12) 
16.4 to 

17.0 (8) 
9.3 to 

10.0 ( 12 ) 

10.6 (4) 


10.8 to 
16.6 (8) 


.82107 26 


86 38.7 N 
36 40.6 N 


9.8,10.6 .... 6 26.2E 


36 38.0 N 12.1,14.8 .82122 26 

36 36.2 N 10.3 to 

17.2 (7) .32146 25 

9.0, 9.8 ,82105 26 

11.2,11.4 30 49.4 N ' 9.7,10.8 ,31860 26 


El 25 
El 3 

B I 26*' 

El 26 

El 3 
El 3 
El 3 

El 8 
El 25 
El 25 
El 25 
BI *2*6 


CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CVI 

GV 

CV 

cv 

CV 

cv 

cv 

CV 

cv 

cv 

cv 

CVI 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

Uncted States. 


Station 


Long, 


Declination 

Inclination 

Hor. Intensity 

Instruments 

Latitude East 
of Gr. 

Date 

Local mean time Value 

L. M. T. Value 

L. M. T. Value 

Mag’r Dip circle 


Of Of 

Dutch Harbor. A 53 64.2 N 193 28 


Dutch Harbor. 63 54.2 N 193 28 


Dutch Harbor. C. and C 53 58 .4 N 198 28 
S.1 

SanRafad 37 58.6 N 237 27 

Goat laland. A 37 48.7 N 237 38 


Jul 22. '15 
Jul 28. 15 
Jul 24. 15 
Do. 

Do. 

Jul 26. 16 
Do. 

Jul 27, 16 
Do. 

Do. 

Jul 28, 15 
Do. 

Jul 29. 15 

Do. 

Do. 


Jul 

30, 

15 

Jul 

31, 

15 


Do, 



Do. 


Jul 

22, 

15 

Jul 

23, 

15 

Jul 

24, 

16 


Do. 


Jul 

26, 

15 


Do. 


Jul 

28, 

16 


Do. 


Jul 

29, 

16 

Jul 

26, 

16 

Jul 

27, 

16 

Mai 

• 18. 

21 

Sep 

27, 

16 


Do. 


Sep 

28, 

16 

Sep 

29, 

16 


Do. 


Oot 

3, 

16 

Oot 

4, 

16 


Do. 


Oot 

6, 

16 


Do. 


Oot 

6, 

16 


Oct 9, 16 
Do. 

Oct 10. 16 
Do. 

Oct 11, 16 
Do. 

Oct 16, 16 
Do. 

Oct 17. 16 
Do. 

Oct 18. 16 
Do. 

Oct 19, 16 
Do. 

Oct 20, 16 
Do. 

Oct 23. 16 

Oct 25, 16 

Oot 26. 16 


h h h ' h A ® ' h h e.g.$. 

16.4.18.0. ... 16 08.4H 16.0,17.6 0.20786 26 CIV 

14.1.17.0. ... 16 07.7E 14.6,16.6 .20772 25 CIV 

8.6.11.2.. .. 16 16.2E 9.0,10.8 .20772 25 CIV 

11.7 16 12.4 E 13.6,14.6 .20774 6 CIV 

16.4.16.6.16.6 16 09.6 E 5 CIV 

8.5.10.4.10.8 16 18.9 E 8.9 to 6 CIV 

18.6 to 16.2 (4) 16 07.8 E 17.8 (8) .20785 6 CIV 

8.6.10.0. 11.6 16 16.9 E 8.8 , 9,6 .20771 5 CIV 

10.8.11.1 .20764 6 CIV 

13.7 to 18.6 (dv) 16 09.6 E 25 CIV 

10.6 to 

16.8 (12) 66 82.4 N El 25 CIV 

16.7 (4) 66 82.4 N HI 8 CIV 

8.8 to 

10.8(9) 66 81.8 N El 3 CIV 

18.4,13.8 66 32.8 N 14.4,16.6 .20767 25 El 25 CIV 

16.3,16.6 66 31.4 N El 26 CIV 

8.2to 9.1to 

17.6 (10) 66 82.8 N 17.2 (8) .20772 25 El 25 C IV 

9.0 20786 26 CIV 

10.4.11.8.. .. 16 12.7E 8.8 , 8.6 66 81,7 N 10.8,11.4 .20776 26 El 26 CIV 

9.9,10.166 81.1 N El 26 CIV 

16.4.18.0. ... 16 28.0E 16.1,17.6 .20982 6 CIV 

14.1.17.0. ... 16 26.6B 14.6,16.6 .20929 6 CIV 

8.6.11.2.. .. 16 86.6E 9.1,10.8 .20922 6 CIV 

11.7 16 81.0B 18.6,14.7 .20919 25 CIV 

8.6.10.4.10.8 16 83.2 E 8.9,10.0 ,20084 25 CIV 

18.6.13.8.. .. 16 26. IE 11.2,12.1 .20023 26 CIV 


10.6 to 

15.8(12) 66 16.4 N El 3 

16.7(4) 66 17.1 N BI 26 

8.8 to 

10.8(9) 66 16.6 N El 26 

16.9.18.4.. .. 17 16.0E 16.7,17.8 .20926 26 

9.8 .... 66 81.8 N 189.1266 

10.6.11.0. ... 18 20.0E 14.6,14.7 62 18.4 N 11.0,11.6 .24786 26 El 26 

9.6 to 

16.1 (18) 62 06.4 K El 26 

16.2,16.5 62 04.4 N BI 8 

O.Oto 

15.1 (14) 62 05.7 N BI 8 

9.7.12.1.18.8 18 17.2 E 10.8,11.6 .24990 6 

15.6,15.9,16.2 18 16.2 E 18.9,16.0 .26017 6 

9.9.16.7.. .. 18 18.8E 11,2,14.6 .24982 5 

9.0. 11.0.11.8. 18 19.0 E 9.6 to 

16.1 (6) .24994 25 

14.0. 14.4.16.6. 18 16.7 E 26 

14.1 to 17.0 (dy) 18 14.8 E 8.8,10.6 62 04.6 N 9.6,12.6 . 24986 26 El 26 

11.4,13.9 62 05.0 N El 25 

9.0 to 

16.6 (8) 62 07.8 N 10.0,11.6 . 24966 25 El 25 

8.9.10.6 18 21.2 E 9.8 to 26 

12.0. 14.4.... 18 17.9 E 14.0 (6) .24960 26 

9.9.12.2.14.8 18 16.6 E 10.4,11.7 .24982 26 

13.6 24965 25 

9.0. 11.2.... 18 18,6B 9.5to 26 

13.3.14.8.. .. 18 16.0E 14.4 (6) .24966 26 

.... 9.1to 

16.4(8) 62 06.7 N 10.4,11.4 .24978 26 El 26 

14.0 24976 26 

8.8.10.7.1.. 18 18.1 E 9.8 to 26 

13.4.16.2.. .. 18 16.8B 14.9 (6) .24990 26 

9.4.11.2.. .. 18 18.6B 9.9to 26 

13.6.15.3.. .. 18 16.1 E 14.9 (6) .24903 26 

8.3.9.9.11.6 18 18.3 B 8.7, 9.6 .26000 26 

14.3tol6.9(dv) 18 14.5E 10.3,11.1 ,26002 26 

9.8,10.1 .24996 26 

11.1,12.7 ,26010 25 

6.9 to 9.6 (dv) 18 16.9 E 6 


CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

OVI 

OIV 

CIV 


CIV 

OIV 

CIV 

CIV 


OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 


CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

OIV 

CIV 


CIV 

OIV 

CIV 

crv 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 

CIV 

OIV 

CIV 

OIV 


8.9 to 


14.0 (18) 62 06.8 N El 26 

8,0to 9.8Cdv) 18 20.6B 26 


CIV 

CIV 


^Loeal disturbance 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

United Statbe— 


station 1-“*^ bS* 

Of Or. 


Goat B 37 48.7 N 287 S8 8^ 27, *16 

Do. 

Bep 28, 16 


Dedination 


Inclination 


Hot. Intensity Initrumenti 


San Francisco, 
STflott, J. 


Fori 37 48.7 N 287 81 


Sep 28. 16 9.7,12.2,13.8 18 18.4 B 
Do. 15.6,16.9,16.2 18 15.0 E 

Oct 8, 16 9.9,16.7 18 17.0 E 

Oct 4, 16 9.0,11.0,11.8 48 18.7 E 

Do. 14.0,14.4,16.6 18 15.2 E 

Oot 13, 16 12.8tol5.5(10) 18 13.9 E 
Oct 25, 16 


Feb 26, 21 
Feb 28, 21 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

liai 1 , 21 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar 2, 21 
Do. 


.8,12.7 

3,18.4, 

0,14.6, 

.1,16.3 

6,15.8 

0,18.2 

5,18.7 


13.8 

14.7 


08.0 E 

05.4 E 

04.5 E 
06.2 E 
05.4 E 
05.4 E 
05.8 E 


Mar 3, 21 18.4,18.6,14.0 18 06.8 E 
Do. 14.3,14.7,14.8 18 06.6 E 

Do. 15.4,16.6 .... 18 06.4 E 

Mar 4, 21 

Do. I [ 

Do. .... * ! ! * ' ' 

Mar 7, 21 


L.M.r. 

Value 

L.M.T. 

Value 

Mag’r 

h h 

0 / 

A h 

0. g. t. 


9.6 to 





15.1 (18) 

62 06.7 N 

, 



16.2,16.5 62 04.8 NT 




9.0 to 





15.1 (14) 

62 06.4 N 






10.3,11.6 

0.249^ 

25 



18.9,15.0 

.25006 

25 



11.1,14.5 

.24984 

25 



9.5 to 





16.2 (6) 

.24988 

5 






8.9 to 





14.0 (18) 

62 04.6 N 







11.8,12.2 

.24714 

5 

• 


9.8,10.1 

.24738 

5 




10.9,11.7 

.24714 

5 

26 









9.1,10.0 

.24740 

26 

.... . .. . 


10.8,11.6 

.24786 

26 

.... . .. . 


14.1,14.8 

.24727 

26 

11.1 to 





13.3 (6) 

62 16.8 N 




18.9 to 





15.2 (6) 

62 16.1 N 







9.5,10.6 

.24729 

5 




11.8,12.9 

.24704 

5 

K 




10.0,11.8 

.24722 

V 

5 

• 


18.9,14.7 

.24725 

5 




15.2 .... 

.24726 

5 


El 8 
SI 25 

El 25 


El 8 


El 25 
El 26 


Mar 8, 21 


Mar 


San F^noisoo, Fori 87 48.7 N 287 31 
Beau, 3 


9, 21 
Mar 10, 21 


Mar 15, 21 10 
Feb 26, 21 10, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Mar 1, 21 18 
Do. 18 

Mar 2, 21 ... 


18 

14 

15 
15 


,5 to 13 

8.12.7 
8,13.4 
0,14.5 
1,15,3 

6.15.8 
0,18.2 
5,13.7 


5<dT) 

,13.8 

,14.7 


18 06.9 E 
18 05.1 E 
18 02.5 E 
18 01.9 E 
18 02.2 E 
18 02.6 E 
18 08.4 E 
18 03.4 E 


9.8 to 
15,8 (9) 
U.Oto 
18.9(7) 


9.4 to 

16.8 (7) 

18.9,14.6 

15.1 .... 

10.8 to 
62 15.7 N 14.9 <6) 


.24716 

.24726 

.24789 

.24724 


El 25 


62 16.7N El 7 


Do. 


Mar 3, 21 18.4,13.6,14.0 18 03.9: 


14.8,14.7,14,8 18 OS.l E 
15.415.6.... 18 08. 5 E 


Do. 

Do. 
Mar 4, 21 
Mar 10, 21 

Mar 11, 21 


Mmp 14, 21 16.1 to 17.6 {dr) 18 02.7 E . 
Mar 16, 21 7.9 to 9.4 (dy) 18 06.9 E 

w ^ ^ 15.0tol7.6(dy)X8 04,8 E 
Mar 17, 21 7.8 to 9.8(dy)18 18.1 E 





.24694 

25 

26 



9.8,10.1 

.24728 

26 

.... ... 

10.9,11.7 

.24715 

26 





5 

.... ... 


.24732 

5 

5 

.... ... 

10.8,11.5 

.24730 

5 



14.1,14.8 

.24724 

5 

9.4 to 




18.8 (10) 

62 19,1 N 



18.9 tp 




15.2 (6) 

63 18.7 N 





.24716 

25 



.24710 

25 




25 



.24724 

25 

10.4 to 




16.0 (14) 

62 20.0N 



9.2 to 




14.4 (9) 

62 18.5 N 12.9,18.8 

.24736 

5 

je 




Q 

5 

5 


El 20 
El 26 


El 25 
El 25 


Oba’r 


OIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

OIV 

CIV 
O VI 
0 VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
cyi 

0 VI 
0 VI 

C VI 

C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
0 VI 

C VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 

C VI 

0 VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 
C VI 

c vx 

CVI 

C VI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

OVI 

CVI 

CVI 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 
AbOBNTIM’A. 


Long. 

Latitude Bast 
of Gr. 


Tnolination 


Hot. Intensity InstnuamtB 


Local mean time Value L. M. T- Vidue L. M. T. Value Mag*r Dip circle 


. 31 40.1 S 290 07 


Pilar, Pier 4 31 40.1 S 290 07 


Pilar. Pier 6 31 40.1 S 290 07 


31 40.1 8 290 07 


, 31 40.1 8 296 07 


Mar 19, *17 
Do. ] 
Mar 20. 17 
Mar 26. 17 . 
Mar 27. 17 . 
Apr 3, 17 
Do. : 
Mar 27. 17 . 

Nov 10. 17 
Do. 

Nov 18. 17 
Do. 

Mar 20, 17 
Mar 21, 17 
Do. 

Apr 4, 17 
Nov 9, 17 ; 
Do. 

Nov 12, 17 
Do. 

Mar 18, 17 
Mar 14, 17 
Do. 

Mar 16, 17 
Do. 

Mar 16. 17 
Do. 

Mar 22, 17 
Do. 

Do. 

Mar 28. 17 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar 27, 17 
Mar 28, 17 
Do. 

Oot 24. 17 
Oot 26, 17 
Do. 

Oot 26, 17 
Oot 27. 17 
Oot 29. 17 
Nov 1. 17 

Do. 

Nov 2, 17 
Do. 

Nov 6, 17 
Do. 

Mar 18, 17 
Mar 14. 17 
Do. 

Mar 16, 17 
Do. 

Mar 16. 17 
Do. . 
Mar 17, 17 
Do. 

Mar 19, 17 
Do. 

Mar 20, 17 
Mar 21. 17 
Mar 22, 17 
Do. 

Do. 

Mar 23, 17 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar 26, 17 
Mar 27. 17 
Mar 28, 17 


h h h Of 
8.9,11.2,11.0 8 16.8 E 

16.0, 16t6 .... 8 16.8 E 

8.9,11.7 .... 8 11,4 B 


8.9, 9.2 .... 8 10.0 B 

14.4 to 16.6 (6) 8 16.6 E 


10.9 (7) 
8.9 (3) 


25 80.7 8 

26 42.3 8 


h h 0. 0. t. 
0.6,10.6 0.26474 
14.2,16.8 .26470 
9.6,11.0 .26480 


10.6 to y 
12.6(9) 26 87.4 8 

8.6, 8.8 26 88.6 8 
9.9(4) 26 86.6 8 

9.6, 9.8 26 86.8 8 


14.1,17.6 .... 

11.0(4) 

8 17.4 B 

26 87.1 B 

14.8,16.0 

.26480 

26 

8.8,11.8,18.9 

8 14.0 E 

9.4,11.0 

.26471 

26 



14.6,16.6 

.25460 

26 

0 n 1 1 A f 

8 12.7 E ....... 



6 

10.6,10.9,11.4 

8 12.8 E 

8.8to 


25 

18.6,16.2,17.2 

8 10.6 E 

16.8 (6) 

.26482 

26 

8.2,10.2,10.6 

8 09.0 E 

8.7 to 


26 

12.8,14.4,16.8 

8 13.4 E 

16 9 (6) 

.26481 

25 

9.7,16.0,16.9 

8 10.2 E 

10.8,14.6 

.26484 

26 

8.8,11.6 .... 

8 14.4 E 

9.4,11.0 

.26442 

26 

14.0,16.0 .... 

8 19.8 E 

14.4,10.0 

.26442 

26 

8.7,11.6,12.0 

8 12.1 E 

9.4,11.0 

.26466 

6 

14.0,10.6 .... 

8 17.4 E 

14.6,10.0 

.26444 

6 

8.7,11.8 .... 

8 10.7 E 

9.2,10.8 

.26466 

6 

11.9 

8 10.8 E 



26 


11.6,11.9 26 87.8 8 
14.6,16.2 26 41.4 8 
16.8 (4) 26 43.2 8 


16.8tol0.7(4) 
9.6 to 10.0(4) 
11.1 to 14.8 (6) 
16.1,17.6 
8.8,11.7 .... 
12.2,16.9 .... 

9.8.12.1 .... 

8.4.11.2 .... 

8 . 6 , 11.1 .... 


8 10.1 E 
8 11.0 E 
8 18.0 E 
8 18,8 E 
8 11,4 E 
8 18.8 E 
8 09.1 E 
8 08.0 E 
8 10.8 E 


9.6(4) 
11 . 8 ( 8 ) 
14.9 (6) 
16.4 (4) 


26 41.2 8 
26 88.0 8 
26 41.6 8 
26 48.6 S 


10.2 to 

16.8 (12) 26 89.2 8 




26 

16.7,17.0 

.26416 

6 

9.6,11.1 

.26898 

6 


.26877 

6 

10.0,11.4 

.26428 

25 

8.9,10.8 

.26426 

26 


.26898 

26 


9.6 to 18.8 (dv) 
14.6 to 17.0 (dv) 

9.7,15.0,16.9 

8 . 8 . 11.6 .... 

14.0. 16.6 .... 
8.7,11.6,12.0 

14.0. 10.6 .... 
8.7,11.3 .... 

11.9 

8.6 to 12.1 (dv) 

14.0 to 16.8 (dv) 

17.0 


8 10.7 E 
8 11.7 E 
8 16.8 E 
8 18.2 E 
8 20.0 E 
8 18.2 E 
8 19.8E 
8 12.1 E 
8 16.2 E 
8 12.8E 
8 18.8 E 
8 14.4 E 


16.9 (4) 
16.4 (4) 
16.6 (4) 


25 48.2 S 

26 41 .2 8 
26 42.7 8 


10.8,14.6 

9.4,11.0 

14.6,16.0 

9.4,11.0 

14.6,16.0 

9.2,10.8 


6.9 to 10.0 (dv) 8 09.9 E 
6.4 to 9.1 (dv) 8 12.2 E 


9.8,11.1 

14,1,16.2 


11.6,11.9 26 88.9 8 
14.6,16.2 26 40.7 8 
16.8 (4) 26 42.7 8 


10.7,14.8 


16.8 to 17. 9 (dv) 8.16.4 E 
16,8 to 16.7 (4) 8 17.1 E 

9.6tol0.6(4) 8 11.8 E 


9.6 (4) 
11.8 ( 8 ) 
14.9 (6) 
16.4(4) 


25 40.9 8 

26 89.0 8 
26 42.8 8 
26 44.6 8 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 
Abgentina — Conduded. 


Station 


Long. 

Latitude East 
of Or. 


Date 


Declination 

Local mean time Value 


Inclination 
L. M. T. Value 


Hor. Intensity Instruments 

L. M. T. Value Mag’r Dip oirole 


OUV 


Pilar, F— <7oncZuded... 31 40.1 S 396 07 


Pl<^. A 34 32.1 S 301 30 


Eloiida,.B 34 32.1 S 301 30 


Mar 28/17 
Mar 28, 17 
Mar 29, 17 
Do. 

Mar 30. 17 

Apr 2, 17 
Do. 

Do. 

Apr 3, 17 


h h h 
11.1 to 14.3 (6) 
16.0tol6.1(dv) 


8 18.7 E 
8 19.7 E 


e. g. s. 


18.8,14.2 25 39.2 S 
16.0,10.8 25 42.6 S 


16.0 


0.25457 


5 

25 

25 


Oot 

Oot 


Do. 

24, 

25, 
Do. 


Oot 26, 17 
Do. 

Do. 

27, 17 
29, 17 
Do. 


Oot 

Oot 


Oot 80, 17 
Do. 

Oot 81, 17 
Do. 

Nov 1, 17 
Do. 

Nov 2, 17 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eeb 2, 20 
Do. 

Eeb 3. 20 
Do. 

Do, 

Feb 4. 20 
Feb 5, 20 
Do. 

Veb 9, 20 
Feb' 2, 20 
Do. 

Feb 3. 20 
Do. 

Feb 4, 20 
Do. 

Feb 5, 20 
Do. 

Do. 

F^ 8, 20 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb 7, 20 
Do. 


8.9,10.6 .... 
12,2.13.8 .... 
15.2 to 17.7 (dv) 

8 12.0 E 

8 18.6 E 

8 17.8 E 

1S.6 (8) 

25 89.9 B 

10.6,14.7 

9.4,10.2 

11.1,11.9 

.25458 

.25436 

.25452 

8.4 to 
16.7 (6) 






25 41.9 8 

10. I .... 
14.6,15.9 
15.7,17.0 
9.4,11.1 
14.1,15.4 

.25438 

.25402 

.25401 

.25876 

.25386 

15.1,17.5 

8 13.4 E 



8.8,11.7 .... 
12.2,15.9 .... 
5.6to8.8(dv) 

9.3.12.1 .... 
15. 3 to 18.8 (dv) 

8.4.11.2 .... 
8.6,11.1 .... 

8 11.0 E 

8 12.8 E 

8 07.8 E 



8 09.8 E 

8 10.2 E 



10.0,11.5 

.25422 

8 09.7 E 

8 X1.4E 



0.0,10.5 
9.8,10.7 
18.7 to 

17.6 (6) 
9.0, 9.8 

.25432 

.25384 



12.1 (4) 

25 38.6 8 

.25362 

.25414 


16.9(4) 25 45.2 8 

8.4. 8.8 25 40.5 8 

12.7 (3) 25 85.2 8 

10.2 to 

15.8 (12) 25 89.1 8 

16.9 (4) 25 44.2 8 

9.1, 9.6 25 40.0 8 

12.1 (3) 25 36.8 8 


14.9,15.8 

9.8,10.9 


.25385 

,25445 


25 

5 

5 

5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

5 

25 

5 

5 

25 

25 

25 

25 


El 25 
El 25 

El 25 


El 25 


10,6,10.9 .25470 


25 


10.9.13.8 .... 
14.8,16.6 .... 
10.0,11.9 .... 

13.4.14.8 .... 
16.1 to 17.4 (dv) 


4 39.8 E 
4 37.4 E 
4 38.6 E 
4 40.8 E 
4 39.2 E 


15.4 (4) 
16.6 (4) 


25 41.6 S 
25 43.2 8 


11.6,13.4 

15.2,16.1 


.24578 

.24581 


El 25 
El 25 
El 25 
El 25 

El 25 
El 3 
El 25 
El 25 
El 8 
El 8 


18.6 4 39.2 E 

10.9.13.8 .... 4 38.9 E 

14.8.16.6 .... 4 37.0 E 

10.0,11.9 .... 4 37.7 E 

13.4.14.8 .... 4 39.6 E 


10.8,11,127 50.2 8 
11.6,11.9 27 50.2 S 


13.2.13.8 27 64.4 S 

15.6.15.9 27 55,6 S 
10.8,11,127 60.6 S 

11.6.11.9 27 50.7 S 
13.1,14.8 27 51.8 S 


10.0,11.827 52.8 S 
11.5,12.327 51.2 S 


10.5.11.4 

13.8.14.5 

.24622 

.24633 

25 

25 

25 


10.2,10.7 

.24616 

5 





El 7 




El 25 



25 

11.6,13.4 

.^586 

25 


15.2,16.0 

.24590 

25 


10.5,11.4 

.24619 

5 


13.8,14.5 

.24628 

5 


10,2,10.7 

.24620 

25 

El 25 

14.5,15.0 

.24606 

25 

El 25 




El 25 




El 7 

1^8,14.4 

.24623 

25 

El 25 

10.0,11.1 

.24621 

25 


12.0,18.8 

.24642 

25 


14.5,15.8 

.24638 

25 


10.7,11,8 

.24602 

25 

El 25 




El 25 


CIV 

CIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 
CIV 
0 V 
C V 
0 V 
0 V 
0 V 
0 V 
0 V 
C V 

0 V 
0 V 
C V 
0 V 
0 V 

€ V 
0 V 
O V 

c V 

0 V 
OVI 
O VI 
OVI 
C VI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
OVI 
. OVI 


Chile. 


! Oonoepcton. 
CorooflljD. , 


* ' • ' h h h ^ • 

36 49.6 8 286 57 Jan 16, '18 10,6,14.5 15 19,6 E 

.37 01.9 8 286 61 Jan 19. 18 10.6,12.9,13.8 15 27. 5 E 


^ ^ * * h h g, g, 8. 

16.3,16.5 34 62.7 8 U. 6, 14.1 0.26462 25 BI 25 OV 

14.7,14.9 35 11.6 8 11.0,12.4 .26484 25 El 25 OV 


Pbbtt. 


12 04.8 8 282 58 


h h h ® ' 
Feb 28, '18 10.0,18.6 ..., 8 42.0B 

Do. 14.0,17.3 8 41.4 E 

Mar 1, 18 9.7,12.1 8 40.8 E 

Do. 13.1,15.4.... 8 43.7 E 


h h e. g. a. 
10,8,18.0 0.80113 
14.6,16.7' .30068 
10.2,11.6 .80190 

, 13.6,14.9 .30164 


6 OV 

6 OV 

5 OV 

25 OV 
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south AMERICA 
Pbett — Condvded. 


Station 


Long. 

Iiatitude Eaat 
of Qr. 


Date 


Declination Inclination 

Local mean time Value L. M. T. Value 


Hor. Intensity Inatnimente 
L. M. T. Value Mag’r Dip circle 


Oba’r 


Lima, B— ConeZtuied. . . 12 04.8 S 282 58 


h h h 
Mar, 2. »18 8.0,10.1 .. 

Do. 10.6,12.7 .. 
Mar 5, 18 


Mar 6, 18 
Mar 7, 18 


Do, 

Mar 11, 18 
Do. 

Mar 18, 18 



1S.4 (9) 

0 46.7 S 

11.2,12.4 

13.7,14.2 

.30182 

.30162 

25 

25 


. ... 9.7 to 



15.5 (10) 

0 45.8 8 

10.9.11.8 

18.9.14.8 

.80140 

.80070 

25 

25 


!!!! 9.6 to 




14.6 (10) 

0 45.7 8 

11.1,13.2 

.30211 

25 


Do. 


Lima, C 12 04.3 S 282 68 Feb 

] 

Mar 


Mar 


Do. 
r li 
Do. 
r 2, 
Do« 


Mar 

Do. 
Mar 5, 18 

Mar 6, 18 


8 39.4 D 
8 45.1 D 


11.6 to 
15.9 (12) 
9.5 to 
12.8 ( 12 ) 


h h 0,0, i. 
8.4, 9.7 0.80134 
11.1,12.8 .30284 


25 

25 


0 45.^ S 
0 46.9 S 


El 25 
El 3 
El 25 

El 25 

El 25 


18 

9.8, 9.6 


8 40.0 E 




5 


10.2,10.6 


8 40.6 E 




5 

18 




13.4 to 








14.8 (8) 

0 45.5 8 



18 

10.0,18.6 


8 42.8 E 



.30124 

25 


14.0,17.3 


8 41.8 E 


14.6.16.7 

.80076 

25 

18 

9.7,12.1 


8 41.7 E 



.30208 

25 


13.1,15.4 


8 42.9 E 



.80144 

5 

18 

8.0,10.1 


8 88.9 E 



.80149 

5 


10.6,12.7 


8 44.0 E 



.80294 

5 

18 

0.4.11.0,13.2 

8 41 9 E 










16.0 (8) 

.80180 

25 


14.8,16.4 

. .. . 

8 44.6 E 




25 


El 25 


Mar 

Mar 

Mar 


9, 18 
12. 18 
14. 18 
Do. 

Do. 

Mar 15, 18 
Mar 19, 18 


11.6 to 
15.9 (12) 
9.5 to 
12.8 ( 12 ) 


0 46.4 a 
0 45.9 a 


El 3 
El 25 


6.5 to 8.5 (dy) 
9. 8 to 18.8 (dy) 
9.3, 9.6 .... 
10.2,10.6 .... 
12.8,12.5,12.6 

8 89.8 E 

8 42.0 E 



25 

25 

8 40.5 E 



25 

8 42.0 E 



25 

8 44.5 



25 


9.5to 




is.g (8) 

.80170 

25 



16.2 (8> 

.80187 

25 


0 V 
CV 

CV 

OV 

CV 

CV 

CV 

CV 

OV 

CV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

OV 

CV 

OV 

OV 

CV 

CV 

OV 

OV 
OV 
OV 
OV 
OV 
0 V 

OV 

0 V 


ISLANDS. ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
St. HsiiBNA. 


Longwood, J, 15 56.7 a 354 19 


h h h 
Mar 80, '20 10.8,13.9 ... 


• ' h h 

26 07.2 W 15.4,15.7 J 


' h h G,0.M, 

1 20.8 a 11.5, 13.4 0.21736 


25 El 25 


0 VI 


SoxrrH Gboboia. 


Edwards Point 54 18 S 323 84 


h h h 
Jan 13, '16 9.2,10.8... 


' h h ^ * h h e,0.M. 

.5 W 11.4,11.6 49 15.2 B 9.6, 10.4 0.24056 


25 El 25 


CIV 


ISLANDS. INDIAN OCEAN. 
Cbtlon. 


Colombo; 


6 54.2K 79 52 Jul 6, ’20 8.6,12.0 12.4 2 29.5 W 9.8,11.5 0.38422 25 

Do 18.0,14.8 .38302 25 

Do. 14.8,15.4,17.4 2 28.8 W 15.9,17.0 .88332 25 

Jul 7, 20 8.6 , 9.8,10.8 2 28.2 W 25 

Do. 10.8,13.6 ,.., 2 29.0 W 11.5,12.9 . 88890 5 

Do. 14,8,17.0..., 2 28.9 W 15.8 88344 5 

Jul 8, 20 10.1,11.7,12.2 2 29.2 W 9,3,10.5 .38406 5 

Do 11.4 38406 6 

Jul 12,20 10,1 to 

16.5(10) 4 11,6 8 El 25 


0 VI 
C VI 
C VI 
0 VI 
0 VI 
C VI 
0 VI 
OVl 

O VI 


^Looal disturbance. 
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ISLANDS. INDIAN CX:EAN. 
Cbiloit — Cmdvded, 





Long. 




Deoliuation 

Inclination 

Bor. IxLtenaitsr 

Inatromenta 


Station 

Latitude 

East 

Date 










Obe’r 




oi Qr. 




Local mean time 

Value 

L. M. T. 

Value 

L.M. T. 

Value 

Mag'r 

Dip oirole 



o 

1 

O 1 




h h h 

O 0 

h h 

o / 

h k 

e. g. a. 




Colombo, A > — ConehjLded 

6 

54.2 N 

79 52 

Jul 

13, 

*20 

..... .... .... 


8.6to 
















U.l (7) 

4 09.4 S 




BI 7 

CVI 





Jul 

15, 

20 

15.4tol7.1 (6) 

2 27.8 W 





25 


CVI 





Jul 

12. 

20 

8.8tol0.2 (5> 

2 28.2 W 





25 


OVI 

Colombo, 

6 

54.2 N 

79 52 

Jul 

«, 

20 

8.6,12.0»12.4 

2 31.7 W 



9.4,11.6 

0.88435 

5 


OVI 






Do. 






13.0,14.8 

.88368 

5 


CVI 






Do. 


14.8,16.4,17.4 

2 29.8 W 



16.9,17.0 

.88340 

5 


CVI 





Jul 

7, 

20 

8.6, 0.8,10.8 

2 28.4 W 





5 


OVI 






Do. 


10.8,18.6 .... 

2 29.8 W 



11 .4,12.9 

.88426 

25 


CVI 






Do, 


14.8,17.0 .... 

2 29.7 W 



15.8 .... 

.88367 

25 


CVI 




ii 

Jul 

8. 

20 

10.1,11.7,12.2 

2 30.3 W 



9.3,10.5 

.38406 

25 


CVI 






Do. 






11.4 .... 

.88416 

25 


CVI 






Do. 






13.1,13.7 

.38358 

25 


CVI 






Do. 






14.7,16.8 

.38339 

25 


OVI 





Jul 

2, 

20 





8.4, 9.6 

.38390 

25 


CVI 






Do. 






10.2,11.8 

.38410 

25 


CVI 






Do. 


16.6 to 17.8 (dv) 

2 29.5 W 

.... .... 


12.6.13.8 

.38400 

25 


OVI 





Jul 

10, 

20 

6.6 to 8.7 (dv) 

2 28.5 W 





25 


CVI 





Jul 

12, 

20 



io.ito 
















16.6 (10) 

4 20.1 S 




BI 7 

OVI 





Jul 

13, 

20 



8.6 to 
















11.1(7) 

4 17.3 S 




El 25 

OVI 






Do. 




14.4 to 
















16.6(4) 

4 20.6 S 

15.2,16.8 

.88370 

25 

El 25 

OVI 




r 

Jul 

14, 

20 

6.8to 8.2 (dv) 

2 23.0 W 

9.4 to 
















16.7 (10) 

4 19.3 8 

10.8 .... 

.38422 

26 

El 25 

CVI 






Do. 






16.7,16.3 

.38351 

25 ^ 


0 VI 





Jul 

20, 

20 

16.2tol8.0(dv) 

2 20.2 W 



25 


OVI 


ISLANDS. PACinC OCEAN. 

Easter Island. 


0 / 0 # 
Cook Bay 27 OS.Q S 250 85 


h h h ^ , h h ^ h h e.g.i. 

Deo 27, ’16 U.4,13.8.... 14 40.0 B 16.6,15.8 38 80.2 8 11.9,13.3 0.80762 
Deo 29, 16 7.2 to • 

Deo 30, 16 7.7 (dr) 14 36.0 B 


26 El 26 C IV 
25 0 IV 


ISDiLNTDS. 


O / Of 

Siaal, Eondula Mag- 21 19.2 N 201 50 
netto Observatory, 

Pier A 


Jun 8, *16 
Do, 

Do, 

Jus 4, 16 
Do. 

Do. 

Jun 6, 16 
Do. 


Jun 

21, 

16 

Do, 


Jun 

22, 

16 

Jun 

23, 

16 

Jun 

24, 

16 


Do, 


Jun 

25, 

16 

Jun 

26, 

16 

Apr 

13, 

21 

Apr 

18,- 

21 

Apr 

19, 

21 

Apr 

21, 

21 


h h h 
9.9,12.0 18.9 

9 0 

9 41.1 B 

h 

e 0 

h h 

10.4.11.6 

14.4.16.6 
17.0,18.1 

10.3.11.6 

14.8.16.8 

17.8 .... 
8.8 .... 

11.8,13.9 

e. g. a. 

0.29028 

.29029 

.29011 

.29011 

.29022 

.29014 

.29025 

.29014 

5 

16.0,16.5.18.6 

9 41.4 B 



6 

5 

9.8,12.6,12.6 

9 41.8 B 



25 

26 

25 

26 

26 

16.3,16.8 .... 

9 40.6 B 



9.8, 9.5 .... 
11.4,14.8 .... 

9 43.4 B 

9 41.5 B 

12 .2 to 
16.8 (6) 



* 

39 81.6 E 






17.7(4) 
13.7 to 
17.9 (8) 

89 83.5 N* 







39 81.5 N 






10.6 to 
17.1 (5) 
8.8 to 
16.9 (11) 

9.1 to 
16.8 (10) 
9.0 C4) 

11.8,12.0 

15.4.16.4 
9.5,11.7 

14.0 .... 

15.4.16.0 
9.6,11.1 

12.4 .... 

.28979 

.28984 

.29002 




89 81.4 N 

mO 

26 

Oje 



39 29.5 E 

129017 

.29014 

.28987 

.28996 

25 

26 

OK 



89 30.5 N 
39 30.2 BT 

<60 

26 



11.0,12.0 

15.2,16.0 

14.4,16.2 

.28884 

JC 

8.7 to 10.2 (6) 

9 ^.7 B 




I28868 

.28820 

0 

6 

6 


9.4 to 

16.1 (6) 39 24.8 N' 


El 26 
El 26 

El 8 

El 26 

El *26' 


El 26 
El 26 


El 26 


CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

crv 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

crv 

CIV 

CIV 

OlV 

crv 

C VI 
C VI 
C VI 

C VI 


i^Looal disturbanoei 
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Station 


Sisalf Honolulu Mas- 
netio Observatory, 
Pier A — Concluded 

Sisal, 


Sisal, B. 


Guam, Cabras Island. 
Guam, Orote Point. . . 
Guam, Sumay, A*... 


ISLANDS. PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Hawaiian Islands — Conduded. 


Latitude 


Long, 
East 
of Gr. 


Declination 


Inclination 


Hot. Intensity 


Instruments 


21 ld.2N 201 56 


21 10.2 N 201 56 


, 21 10.2 N 201 56 


Date 


Apr 22. *21 
Do. 

Apr 23, 21 
Do. 

May 27, 15 
Do. 

May 28, 15 
Do. 

Jun 4, 15 
Do. 

Do. 

Jun 5, 15 
Do. 

Jun 18. 15 
Jun 10, 15 
Do. 

Jun 26, 15 

Apr 15, 21 
Do 

Apr 20. 21 
Do 

Apr 21, 21 
Apr 25, 21 
Do 

May 26, 15 
May 27. 15 
Do 

May 28. 15 
Do 

May 20, 15 
Do 
Do 

May 31, 15 
Do 

Jun 1, 15 
Do 

Jun 2, 15 
Do 

Jun 3, 15 
Do 
Do 

Jun 0, 15 
Jun 10, 15 
Do 

Jun 12, 15 
Jun 14, 15 
Do 

Jun 15. 15 
Do 

Jun 16, 15 
Jun 17, 15 
Do 
Do 

Jun 22, 15 
Jun 23, 15 


h h h 

0 t 

0.4(5) 30 25.4 N 

10.0,11.6 30 25.2 N 
0.7, 0.0 80 25.6 N 



10.4,18.0 .... 
16.0,18.0 .... 
8.0,11.0 .... 

0 41.0 E 

0 41.8 E 

0 41.6 E 

11.041.2 80 24.4 N 



11.5,14.7 .... 
0.8,12.0 .... 
12.5,16.3,16.8 

0 30.0 E 

0 41.7 B 

0 30. OE 



0.8, 0.5 .... 

0 48.0 E 



13.0 to 
17.6 (6) 

12.5 to 

15.0 (6) 

16.6 .... 

10.3 to 

14.3 (12) 


30 84.4 N 

30 32.4 N 
80 83.2 N 


30 81.1 N BI 3 


El 25 
El 3 


7.0. 8.1, 8.6 10 00.5 E 
8.8. 0.2 .... 0 50. 8E 
8.2 0 50.2E 


13.8 to 
17.2 (8) 


0.4,10.4 

13.0,14.8 


.28700 

.28806 


80 28.0 N 


16.4 to 18.6 <dv) 

10.4.13.0 .... 
16.0,18.0 .... 

8 . 0 , 11.0 .... 

11.4.14.7 .... 
6.5 to 8.2 (dv) 

10.0. 11.7 .... 
13.2,14.3 .... 

8 . 6 , 0 . 6 , 11.8 

12.0. 15.7.17.2 

10.0. 12.5.13.0 

16.4.17.8 .... 

0 . 8 , 10.6 .... 

12.0 to 16.3(dv) 
5.8 to 7.0 (dv) 
0.0,12.0,13.0 

16.0. 16.5.18.6 


10.0. 11.7.12.0 

14.2.15.0. 17.4 

15.0 to 18.6(dv) 
8.4,0.0,11.5 

18.3,16.2,17.7 
8.5,10.8 .... 
12.4,15.1 .... 
7.8tol7,l(dv) 
7.6 to 8.7 (dv) 

10.0 to 14.5 (dv) 
14.8 to 17.5 (dv) 


0 40.5 E 
0 48.5 E 
0 87.4 E 
0 88.4 E 



8.6, 0.5 

.28832 

5 


15.0,15.0 

.28808 

5 

Q 40.8 E 



5 

0 42.0E 

U.0,12.4 

.20022 

5 

0 41.8E 


.20007 

5 

0 41.6B 

0.8,10.4 

.20020 

5 

0 30.2 E 


.20028 

5 

0 46.0E 


.20033 

5 

0 42.8E 


.20082 

5 

9 37.6 E 


.20032 

5 

0 42.5E 



5 

0 40.4E 


.20018 

5 

0 40.6E 

11.8 to 


5 

0 41.0E 

17.4 (8) 

.20025 

5 

0 42.2E 

0.6, 10.3 

.20040 

5 

0 SO 5 E 



5 

0 43.5E 


.20080 

25 

e41.2E 


.20030 

25 

0 41.7B 

17.0,18.2 

.20022 

25 


15.7,17.8 

.20017 

25 

0 42.5E 



5 

0 41,2B 

17.1 (8) 

.20040 

5 

0 SO.O E 



5 

0 42.8E 



5 

0 30. 4E .... .... 

17.3 (10) 

.20015 

5 

e43.3E 



5 

Od0.6E 


.20032 

5 


El 25 


6.1 to 8.2 (dv) 0 44.6 E 


8.4. 0.3 .28072 


25 

25 

5 

25 

25 

25 


Obs’r 


L.M. T. 

Value 

Mag*r 

Dip drole 


h h 

e. p. s. 







El 25 

CVI 

10.4,11.0 

0.2^10 

5 

El 25 

CVI 




El 25 

CVI 




El 26 

CVI 

11.0,12.5 

.28002 

25 


CIV 

16.4,17.4 

.28078 

25 


CIV 

0.3,10.5 

.28008 

25 

^ 

CIV 

11.0,14.8 

.20000 

25 


CIV 

10.8,11.6 

.20002 

5 


CIV 

14.8,15.8 

.20006 

5 


CIV 

17.3 .... 

.20013 

5 


CIV 

8.8,11.8 

.20026 

5 


CIV 

13.0 .... 

.20012 

5 


CIV 




El 8 

CIV 


OIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CVI 

C VI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

CIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 

OIV 

CIV 

OIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 

CIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 

OIV 

OIV 

CIV 

OIV 

CIV 


Maeianas (Ladeoiste Islands). 


o t 

o / 



h h h 

0 t 

1$ 28 N 

144 40 

Aug 

2, *16 

0.8,10.6 .... 

2 00.0 E 

18 87 N 

144 87 

Jul 

26, 16 

10.0,11.8 .... 

1 56.8 E 

18 26.2 N 

144 80 

Jul 

20, 16 

10.5,13.2 .... 

1 58.8 E 




Do 

14.4,16.3 .... 

1 58.3 E 



Jul 

21, 16 

8.0.11.0 .... 

1 50.0 E 




Do 

11.6,14.0 .... 

1 58.8 E 




Do 

14.6,16.2 .... 

1 58.4 E 



Jul 

22, 16 

8.8,10.6 .... 

2.00.4 E 



Jul 

24, 16 






Do 




A 5 • ' 

11.5,11.7 14 03.6 N 


14,7 to 
17.1 (6) 


14 04.3 N 
14 02.6 N 


0,7, 

10.8 ( 

). 85042 

25 

El 

25 

OIV 

10.4, 

11.0 

.34053 

25 

El 

25 

OIV 

11.0, 

12.8 

.84061 

5 



CIV 

14.8, 

15.0 

.34024 

5 



OIV 

0.4, 

10.6 

.34074 

5 



OIV 

12.0, 

18.7 

.84082 

25 



CIV 

14.0, 

15.8 

.84044 

25 



OIV 

0.2, 

10.2 

.84077 

25 



OIV 





< BI 

a 

CIV 





. El 

3 

- orv 
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ISLANDS. PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Mahta^nas (Ladkonb Islands) — Crndtuded. 


Station 


Guana, Sumay, 
Condudad 


Latitude 


Lone. 
Eaat 
of Or. 


Guam, Suxnay, B 13 26.2 N 144 89 


Date 


Deolination 


InoUuation 


Hot. Intensity 


Inatruments 


A— 13 26.2 N 144 89 Jul 


A A • ' 

26, '16 11.4(4) 

Do. 


Jul 

Jul 

Jul 


Jul 

Jul 


20, 16 


Do. 

21. 16 
Do. 

Do. 

22, 16 


Jul 


Jul 

Jul 


Jul 


Do. 

Do. 

26, 16 
Do. 


10.6,18.2 .... 

1 68. 6E 

14.4,16.8 .... 

1 56.8E 

8.9,11.0 .... 

2.00.7 E 

11.6,14.0 .... 

1 68. 8E 

14.5,16.2 .... 

1 69.0 E 

8.8,10.6 .... 

2 01.1 E 


6.0 to 7.9 (dr) 

2 03.6 E 

9.4 

2 02.2 E 

10.4.11.8 .... 

1 59.8 E 

14.2,16.9,17.1 

2 00.0 E 


L.M.T. 

Value 

L. M. T. 

Value Mag’r Dip oirde 

A A 
11.4 (4) 
14.0 to 
16.8 (8) 
14.8 (4) 

e / 

14 01.9 N 

A h 

e. Q, », 

BI 3 

14 02.2 N 
14 03.6 N 


El 25 


17.1 (10) 
11.4 (4) 
14.0 to 
16.8 (8) 


14 03.2 N 
14 01.8 N 

14 02.0 N 


El 26 
El 26 


17.0 (6) 14 03.2 N 

28. 16 8.8,10.414 03.0 N 


Jul 

Jul 

Aug 


Do. 

Do. 

29. 16 
81, 16 
Do. 

3. 16 


8.9 to 11.7 (dr) 

9.2.10.6.11 .9 
14.2,16.7 .... 
16.9 to 17.9 (dr) 


1 58.9 E 
1 67.6 E 

1 60.0 E 

2 01.1 E 


10.9,12.314 02.6 K 
14.8 (4) 14 03.4 N 


Oba'r 


CIV 

CIV 

CIV 


11.0,12.8 

0.34960 

26 

.... 0 IV 

14.8,16.9 

.34944 

25 

.... orv 

9.4,10.6 

.34968 

25 

.... OIV 

12.0,18.7 

.34986 

6 

.... 0 IV 

14.9,15.9 

.34962 

6 

.... C IV 

9.2,10.2 

.34966 

5 

.... C IV 


CIV 

CIV 




25 

El 26 

CIV 

10.7 to 


5 


OIV 

16.8 (8) 

.34928 

5 


CIV 

10.4,11.6 

.34952 

25 


OIV 

14.8,15.6 

.34948 

25 

El 26 

CIV 

9.3,10.0 

.34970 

25 

El 26 

CIV 

11.4,12.0 

.34962 

25 

El 26 

CIV 




El 3 

C IV 



25 

0 IV 

9.5 to 


25 


. CIV 

16.3 (8) 

.34967 

25 


. C IV 


C IV 


Sauoan Islands. 


49 # O t 

Apia, Samoa Obaervan 13 48 .4 S 188 14 
tory, A 


Apia, Samoa Obsexra- 13 48.4 S 188 14 


tory, B 


Apia, Samoa Obserra- 18 48.4 S 188 14 
toacy, JV. Tur 


Apb, Samoa Obaetrap 13 48.4 S 188 14 
tory, 5. Jf , Pier 

Apia, Samoa Obaerra- 13 48.4 S 188 14 
toiy, Feat Piari 


Jul 

1, 

•21 


Do. 


Jul 

2. 

21 

Jul 

5. 

21 

Jul 

12, 

21 


Dp. 


Jul 

18, 

21 


Dp. 



Dp. 


Jul 

13, 

21 

Jul 

16, 

21 

Jul 

18, 

21 


Dp. 


Jul 

10, 

21 

Jul 

20, 

21 

Jul 

1, 

21 

Jul 

2, 

21 

Jul 

6, 

21 

Jul 

11, 

21 

Jul 

12, 

21 


Dp, 


Jul 

13, 

21 


Dp, 


Jul 

13, 

21 

Jul 

18, 

21 

Jul 

10, 

21 

Jul 

20, 

21 

Jul 

7, 

21 

Jul 

8. 

21 


Dp. 


Jul 

0, 

21 

Jul 

11, 

21 


Dp. 


Jul 

13, 

21 

Jul 

20, 

21 

Jul 

6, 

21 


AAA 

9 # 

A A 

e t 

A A 

10.9,11.8 
14.4,15.4 
10.6,11.6 

p. p. a. 

0.36264 

.36244 

.36259 

5 





5 





5 

9.8 to 11.6 (6) 

lb ii.sE 



5 




9.6,10.7 

11.7 .... 
7.8, 9.0 

10,1 .... 
11.6,12.2 

13.8 .... 

.35259 

.35248 

ARQ9.A 

25 

25 





25 






25 





.35216 

.35246 

5 

10.0,10.1,10.0 

11.1,11.6,12.5 

lb 12.1 E 
10 12.6 E 

10.6,11.630 01.6 S 
14.4,14.8 30 00.8 8 
16.4,16.830 01.4 S 
10.4 (SS (V) n R 

5 

25 

25 



9.6 to 
12.0 (6) 








29 69.9 B 






14.4,15.4 

10.6,11.7 

85211 

25 

9;8toli.6 (6) 

lb 12.3 E 



! 86245 

25 

25 

25 

5 

5 

K 



.... ... 


14.4,15.6 
9.6,10.7 
11.7 .... 
7.7, 9.0 
10.1, .... 

.85244 

.86228 

.36226 

.36220 





! 86226 

o 

JC 





I2!2ii3.8 

o 

25 

10,0 to 11.8 (6) 

10 12.6 E 




5 

11.8 to 
16.0 (7) 

30 02.8 S 






M.9 to 

ir.i (6) 

30 03.6 B 






14.0,14.9 

.85278 

5 





9!8,10!8 

12.8,15.1 

9.7,11.0 

! 85248 
.36260 

5 

K 

10.0 to 11.8 (6) 

10 08.7 B 



i 36267 

O 

5 

5 

i6!2toii.r(6) 

10 09.6 E 



14.3,15.6 

.35258 

5 

5 


14.9 to 

ir.l (6) 30 04.2 S 


9.0 to 

13.9 (6) .86244 6 


El 25 
El 25 
El 25 
El 25 

El 25 


El 25 
BI 7 


El 25 


CVI 
0 VI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 

CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
C VI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 
CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 

CVI 


i ITeat Piar was 
qufitrtdon. 


before these obaerraliona and was foimd to be magnetio. Henoe these and all previous rtoults obtained at West Pier are subject to 
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Statioa 


Latitude 


Loupe. 
East 
of Gr. 


Date 


Declination 

Local mean time Value 


Inclination 
L. M. T. Value 


Apia, Samoa Obaervar 13 48.4 S 188 14 
tory, TTart Pier^ — 

Concluded 


Pago Pagoi 14 16.8 S 1S9 20 


Jul 

Jul 

Jul 

Jul 

Jun 

Jun 

Jun 


Do. 

8 . 

Do. 


11, 21 10.0 to 11.8 <6) 10 09.0E 

16, 21 8.1 to 9.8(6) 10 10.0 E 

12, 16 16.1 (8) 

18, 16 10.8,12.8 .... 9 27.8 E 

16, 16 10.8,11.1 .... 9 28.6 E 


29 46.4 S 


Hor. Inteooity < 

Xnstrumente 






Obs*r 

L. M. T. 

Value 

Mag’r 

Dip circle 


A A 

0 , g, «. 




9.8,10.1 

0.36214 

5 


CVX 

14.0 .... 

.86221 

26 


OVl 

9.8,10.8 

.86206 

26 


OVX 

12.8,16.1 

.86212 

25 


OVI 



26 


OVX 



6 


OVX 




EX 26 

OVX 

10.8,11.9 

.86670 

25 


CXV 



26 


CXV 


Point Pareute> 17 81.6 S 210 26 


Deo 27, *20 
Do. 


h h 
11.5,11.7 


SocDEjT Islands. 

h 


10 11.2 E 


h A • ' .A A e.g, 9, 

18.0,14.130 68.0 8 18.4.14.7 0.82482 26 EX 26 CVI 

16.1 .... 80 69.1 S EX 25 CVI 


> West Pier was examined before these obseryations and uras found to be magnetlo. Hence these and all previous results obtained at West Pier are subject to 
question. a Local distuibanoe, 

DISTRIBUTION OF SHORE STATIONS. 1905-1921. 

The following suniTnary shows the geographical distribution of the shore stations 
occupied by the Galilee parties during cruises 1, 2, and 3, and by the Carnegie parties 
during cruises I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, covering the total period of the ocean work, 1905- 
1921, as published in Volume III and in the present volume. At each port of call where 
intercomparisons of ship instruments and the standard land instruments were under- 
taken, two or more stations were established; these are listed as separate stations in the 
summary. Of the grand total of 234 occupations listed in the summary, 191 are new 
stations and 43 are reoccupations. Many of these stations have been reoocupied also 
by the Department’s land expeditions, and the results will be found published in Volumes 
I, II, and IV. The secular-variation data thus obtained, together with the information 
resulting from Galilee and Carnegie cruise intersections, will be utilized in a later discus- 
sion of the time-variations in the Earth’s magnetic field. 

Svfnrnary ahowing Oeographicdl Disinlyution of Oalilee and Carnegie Shore StatUma, 1905~-191^1m 

(kdHee oruise Camagie oniifle 


Gotintries and idands 

Afrinn. 

1 

1905 

2 

1906 

3 

1907- 

1908 

I 

1909- 

1910 

II 

1910- 

1913 

4 

ni 

1914 

vr 

1915- 

1917 

V 

1917- 

1918 

VI 

1919- 

1921 

2 

Jn.pfiTi 


3 

4 







New 



5 




4 


10 

rtrAa-t* anil Norway 




4 

7 

7 



IJxjited States and Central America 

8 

4 

5 

8 

3 

2 

8 

2 

5 

Argentine., ’RTn.ig], Chile, Pern 



2 


17 


3 

8 

2 

Iceland, Bermudas, Madeiras, and West Indies . • . . . 




8 

4 

0 



St. Helena, Falkland, and South Georgia 




7 


1 


1 

Ceylon, Java, and Mauritius 





14 




2 

Caroline, Marshall, Fiji, and Samoan Islands 


8 

7 


2 


i 


5 

Hawaiian, Marianas, and Philippine Islands 

. ...... 

4 

3 


8 


7 


2 

FannJyxg, Marquesas, Easter, and Society Islands — 

1 

2 

13 


a 


1 


1 

Totals 

.. 10 

21 

89 

15 

64 

18 

27 

10 

80 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SHORE STATIONS, 1915-1921. 

As staited in the previous volumes, one of the chief dilRculties experienced by 
the observers of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism in the reoccupation of 
old stations for secular-variation data has been the lack of information necessary 
to precise recovery of the point where the previous observations were made. Owing 
to the frequent occurrence of local disturbances, it may readily happen that errone- 
ous secular-variation data will result from non-recovery of exact station. Accord- 
in^y the observers of the Department are instructed to"*fiuiiish as complete 
descriptions as possible of stations occupied, especially of such as give promise of 
future availability. Information additional to that contained in the published 
descriptions or copies of station-sketches or of photographs of surroundings will 
gladly be supplied to those interested in the reoccupation of any of the stations. 

The descriptions are given in alphabetical order under the same geographical 
divisions adopted in the preceding Table of Shore Results. The general form fol- 
lowed in the descriptions is: Name of station, year when occupied, general loca- 
tion, detailed location, distances and references to surrounding objects, manner of 
marking, and finally the true bearings of prominent objects likely to be of permanent 
character. All bearings, unless specifically stated otherwise, are true ones, and are 
reckoned continuously from 0® to 360®, in the direction south, west, north, east. 
When no mention is made of marking of station, it is to be understood that the 
station was either not marked at all or not in a permanent manner. 

Most of the measured distances were made origmally in the English system; 
however, the distances obtained by conversion into the metric s37Btem are also 
given, but inclosed in parentheses, so as to show that they are converted figures. 
The following rules have been adopted in the conversions: Distances given to 01.0 
foot are converted to the nearest 0.001 meter, 0.1 foot to the nearest 0.01 meter, 
1 foot to the nearest 0.1 meter, estimated feet or yards to nearest meter, estimated 
fraction of a nule to nearest 0.1 kilometer, and estimations of more than a mile to 
nearest kilometer. Short and important reference distances, when measured accu- 
rately, have been converted into nearest 0.1 centimeter; such measurements, how- 
' ever, as, for example, diTuensions of markingHstones, etc., which are not of great 
importance, have been converted to the nearest centimeter. If a distance is given 
immediately preceding an azimuth of a mark, it is to be interpreted as distance 
from the magnetic station to the mark. 
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AFRICA. 

Bbitish SotrrH Am> Obntbaii Afbioa. 

Cape Towj^ Cape Colony, 1920 . — Close reoccupation of 
C. I. w. stations of 1911, in field bdongingto Valken- 
berg Mental Hospital, back of North Lodge and 
bounded on north and west by grounds of Eoyal 
Astronomical Observatory. Station A is 83.2 meters 
east of fence along east side of avenue leading to 
hospital, and 83.2 meters north of fence along south 
side of field. True bearings: middle spire (3 three 
on church, 26° 58 '9: tall spire with weathercock, 
99° 37'1; east ^ble of hospital lodge, 124° 31 17: top 
of lower part of observatory Jlagpole, 157° 4317; base 
of flagpole on windmill, 212^ 58 f2; bottom of weather- 
vane on hospital tower, 317° 4419. 

Station C is 29.78 meters northwest of station A in 
line through station A to bottom of weathen-vane on 
hospital tower: it is 71 meters from the southeast 
comer of hospital lodge lot, which bears 139°, and 
93.7 meters from southwest comer, which bears 115°, 
and 70.0 meters nearlv east of iron fence-post, which 
is 60.9 meters south oi southwest comer of lodge lot. 
Tme bearings: center spire of three on church, 25° 
3817; east gable of hospital lodge, 11^° 17 10: bottom 
of weathen-vane on hospital tower, 317° 4419. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Austrat^ia. 

CoUeeloe, Western Australia, 1920 , — ^For the purpose of 
malung interoomparisons of instruments, C. 1. W. 
stations A and B of 1914 were exactly reoccwied, in 
the Government Educational Endowment Reserve, 
in Osborne District, Cottesloe, near Perthj northeast 
of junction of Grant street and Matmion street. 
Station A is 240.5 feet (73.30 meters) northeast of 
sign^st at southwest comer of reserve, and 
1^.2 feet (48.83 meters) north of telegraph-pole in 
' north edge of Grant street; marked by a jarrah post 
1.5 by 2.5 inches (4 by 6 cm.) sunk slightly below 
surface of ground. True bearing: bottom of left 
end of fence by quarry, three-fourths mile (1.2 km.), 
20° 1413; top of s^*-post at comer Grant and Maj> 
mion streets, 51° ^19; near gable of house on hill, 
52° 3416; spike on front gable of house, one-third 
mile (0.5 km), 120° 4017: ornament on l^t gable of 
Methodist church, one mile (1.6 km.), 205° 1717; or- 
nament on roof OI near house, 263° 1214. 

Station B was established on the line from the left 
end of fence by (marry through station A^ being 110 
feet (33.5 meters) north-northeast of station A, 

Woiheroo Ohservaiory, The stations regularly used 

for control of variometers, piers Nm and AT « in abso- 
lute observatory, the former being the central of 
three piers at north end of building and the latter 
the pier in northwest comer of buudii^, and piers 
Sm and Sv in absolute observatory, the former being 
^e central of three piers at the south end of build^ 
and the latter the pier in southwest comer of build- 
ing, were aU usecl in the intercomparisons of the 
Carnegie standard land instruments with the 
Watheroo Observatory standards. The mark used 
for declination work at Nm is center of two black 
lines on board 947.6 feet (288.83 meters) distant in 
true bearing 265° 0616 west of south. The mark 
used for deodnation work at 8m is the same as for 
Nm and distant 951.6 feet (290.05 meters) in true 
bearing 263° 3519. 

Nbw Zbalano. 

Christchurch, South Island, 1916, t916^920,'-^)osesrrsir 
lions were made on E^ Pier and West Pier of abso- 
lute house of Christchurch Observatory, and^ at 
stations designated Jarrah Peg and Brass Pme. 
Jarrah Peg is station **peg A*’^ of 1907-8, and is 


AUSTRALASU. 

Nbw Zbalaito— eon^ntisd. 

12.14 meters north of northeast comer of absolute 
house and 14.10 meters northeast of northwest 
comer. True bearings: iron pipe, BM\, 196° 0318; 
iron pipe 2, 200° 1313. Brass lape is icientical with 
station of that name occupied in 1907-8, 21.70 
meters northeast of Jarrah Peg. Tme bearing: iron 
pipe 2, 195° 1412, 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Cbmubal Ajobica. 

Colon, Swedwater, Panama, 1916. — ^About 2.5 miles (4 
km.) due west of Cristobal Channel, on north side 
of Sweetwater Bay, approximately one-fourth mile 
(0.4 km.) southwest of station of 1907, 1908, 1909, 
and 1912, and approximately 100 meters west-south- 
west of station H of 1912, on a low sandy stretch of 
beach from which line of vision to Colon passes near 
a shelf of rock on right shore, called by natives 
^*Pelo Bendito,” and at imht angles to tdephone- 
hnes across bay. Station A is about 2 meters from 
water^s edge; marked by wooden peg. Tme beai> 
ings: left edge entrance to bay, 226"^ 19': left edge 
Washington Hotel, 247° 1318; left wireless tower, 
250° 51:8: right wureless tower, 251° 4311; right en- 
trance to bay, 253° 45'. 

Station B is 61.25 meters north of station A, about 
14 meters from water’s edge, 7 meters southeast 
of a palm, and in direction of A are some stumps 
that were the foundation of a native hut ; marked by 
wooden peg. Tme bearings: left edge Washington 
Hotel, 247^ 3018; center left wireless tower, 251° 
0612; center right wireless tower, 251° 5711. 

Colon, Steeetwaier, Panarm, C, About 2.5 miles (4 
km.) due west of Cristobal Channel, on north side 
of Sweetwater Bay, near stations A and B, of 1915. 
These stations could not be reoccupied^ as an 8-inoh 
iron pipe-line has been laid close to their pc^tions. 

Station C, so designated to disting^ it from A 
and B of 1915, is about 6 feet from high-water line, 
69.5 feet (21.2 meters) from iron pipe No. 4505, to 
northwest, and 78.2 feet (24.4 memrs) from iron 
pipe No. b 170 to southwest. It is near a group of 
three pahns forming an equilateral triangle, whose 
sides are approximately 20 feet (6.1 meters) long. It 
is 11.6 feet (3.5 meters) from the east tree of this 
group and 27.8 feet (8.3 meters) from the north one. 

Pipe section No. 698, the one immediately south 
of No. 2170^ is the 3l8t section counting from the 
large valve m the line near the wooden loot-bridge 
across the mouth of Sweetwater River. 

The exact si^t was not marked, but the three 
brass-bound tnpod pegs were left in the ground. 
These pegs are about 10 inches long, and are driven 
flush with the ground. Tme beariius: south end of 
bridge at wate]>-line, 6° 20' Galeta roint, 231° 02 !9: 
tip of left wirdess mast, 251° 26 C6; pilot’s signal 
tower behind pier 6, 261° 2513. 

Cohn, Washirhoton EoteL Panama, fPf 5.— The station is 
east of hotel grounos in Bolivar Street near where it 
ends at sea-waU, and, north-northwest of Christ 
Episcopal Church, 8.97 meters east of eastern wall 
of hotel grounds at fourth pIAar, 20.70 meters south- 
east of ]^ar at junction of hot^ wall and sea-wall, 
^.93 meters southwest of pillar at end of searwall. 
and 41.43 meters northwest of lamp-post at nearest 
coiner of church; marked by large wooden stake. 
Tme bearii^: signal-pole on top of Washington 
PQ)tel, 33° 1^; light on east end of west breakwater, 
146° 0819; east end of east breakwater, 205° 06'; 
lamp-^>ost at comer of Christ S^plscopal Churoh, 
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GdITIBAXj 

CristohaL^ CamL Zone^ 1918. — About 1 Idlometer east of 
coalmgHstatioDL, oa main road Colon to Gatun, near 
qiiartomaster’s garage, about 225 meters directly 
behind the zniddle one of three houses numbered 
GOQl, 6003, and 6005, and about 125 meters south- 
southeast of a small round knoll covered -with palms. 
TVo stations vrere occupied, station B being; 30.9 
meters east by south from station A. Not suitable 
for reoccupation. 

OU Pmama, Panama, 1991, — ^The station is located on 
the site of the ruins of the old city of Panaina, about 
8 miles east of Ancon. It is 72,5 feet (22.1 meters) 
west of the southern comer of the ruined square 
cathedral tower, the most prominent ruins in old 
panaTna, and is in line with that face of the tower 
which is toward the sea. Marked by a lO-inch 
brass-bound tripod peg driven dush with the 
ground. True bearings: extreme east end of 
Taboguilla Island, 6° 36. 3; gable of house on Culebra 
Island, almost in line with coconut palm on the 
beach, 23*’ 46(2; gable of building to west, 62'^ 32 16; 
southwest comer of old cathedral tower, 258^ 3613 

Unitbd States, 

Dvtch Ha/rbor. Alaska, 1915. — On Aroaknak Island, on 
medium riigh g^und north of villa^ of Dutch Har- 
bor, north of tJnalaska and U. S. Navy wireless star 
tions, about 300 yards (274 meters) northwest of 
pier extending eastward into harbor at about middle 
of village, in line with wireless station and large 
white house in Unalaska known as Jesse Lee Home, 
and in line with edge of bay near pier and a grass- 
covered water-tank on knoll; station A is marked 
by 10-inch post project^ about I foot (30 cm.) 
and having on its top a circular brass plate inscribed 
C. I. W. 1015 with a small drill-hole to mark exact 
spot. True bearings: peak east of Captains Bay, 
12® 4415; upper knob of volcano slope, 131® 1615; 
beacon on spit, 252® 501^’ pole on 0. and G. S. sta- 
tion near wateivtank, 328® ^ 12; center gable of Jesse 
Lee Home, 344® 2414, 

Station B is 34.2 meters north of A in line from cen- 
ter gable of Jesse Lee Home extended through station 
A, True bearings: upper knob of volcano slope, 
131® 1014; beacon on spit, 264® 0417; pole over C. 
and G. 8. station, 329® 47 14; center gable of Jesse 
Lee Home, 344® 2414; west gable of Jesse Lee Home, 
344® 4610. 

The C. and O. S. station of 1913 was reoccupied. 
On Aroaknak Island southeast of village near crown 
of hill, about 164 feet (60 meters) south of sod-covered 
water-tank, 98 feet (30 meters) south of observatory 
azimuth noark; marked by square dressed stone with 
a drill-hole in top. True bearings: point on moim- 
twn, 76® 4410; observatory azimuth mark, 180®0013; 
white post near end of idand, 341® 1718. 

Ooat Island CcMforma, 1916. — Station A is reoccunation 
of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey station of 1904 
and C. I. W. station of 1905 and 1908, on military 
reservation, near center <pf s^all plateau on western 
done of hill at eastern eond of island, slightly south 
d line from top of hill to smokestack at naval train- 
ing-station, and 48 feet (14.6 meters) north of line 
of two fhgpoles, one on lughest point of island and 
other on southern part of lawn at officers’ quarters; 
marked by a rovun stone about 6 inches (16 cm.) 
square with a hole in top. True hearings: tip of 
east radio mast, 44® 5817; tip of west radio mast, 
62® 1716: right edge of chiinn^ of house No. 8, 74® 
0214; lighthouse on McDowell Point, 86® 5612; tip 
of lighthouse on Alcatraz Island, 1()4® 0314; cam- 


XJiTiTED States — conUnmd. 

panile at University of California, 234® 3617; center 
of gabk at Western Pacific ferry, 300® 0711. 

Station jB is 64 meters west of A in line from sta- 
tion to lighthouse on McDowell Point. True bea> 
ings: top of es«t radio mast, 43® 4717; lighthouse on 
McDowell Point, 85® 6612; lighthoxise on Alcatraz 
Island, 104® 0717; cainpanile, 234® 4012; center of 
gable on Western Pacmo ferry, 299® 5610. 

San Francisco, Fort Scott, 1991, — ^Two stations were 
occupied in the military reservation of Fort Scott. 

Station A is located m the vacant plot of groimd 
north of the parade mroimd, about 415 feet (126 
meters) south of large barrachB building; marked by 
a pine post 1.5 by 24 inches (4 by 61 cm.) True 
bearings: base of jSiagpole in front of Fort Scott head- 
quarterly 7® 0417; hght on Point Stewart, west end 
of Angel Island, 201^ 2011; lighthouse on Alcatraz 
Island, 242® 30 10. 

Station B is 86.8 feet (28.6 meters) northeast of A 
and in line with lighthouse on Alcatraz Island, It 
is in. line with the northwest side of the fourth (from 
the lower side of the hill) house which faces the beach 
road and is about 800 feet (244 meters) distant; 
marked by a hole in the top of a granite post 6 by 6 
by 18 inches (15 by 16 by 46 cm.), with the letiers 
^^C. I. W. 1921” cut in the top surface. T^ue 
bearings; base of fla^ole in front of Fort Scott head- 
quarters, 9® 2710; hghthouse on Lime Point, 169® 
3815; light on Point Stewart, west end of Angel 
Island, 201® 11 16. 

San Rafad Calijomia, 1991, — ^Exact reoccupation of 
U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey station of 1897 and 
C. I. W. stations of 1906, 1908, and 1916, 1.1 miles 
(1.8 km.) west-northwest of county court-house, bn 
eastern dope of hill about 375 feet (114 meters) east 
of water company’s reservoir; marked by marble 
post 8 by 8 by 48 inches (20 by 20 by 122 cm.) pro- 
jecting about 24 inches (61 cm.) above surface of 
ground, and lettered U.* S. C. and G. S. on its west 
vertical face, MAG. STA. on its south face, and 1897 
on its east face,^ with a cross on the upper face 
marking exact point. True bearings : meteorological 
station on Mount Tamalpais, 26® 6814; flagpole on 
county court-house, 289® 4613. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Aegentina. 

Florida, Buenos Aires^ 1990. — ^Two stations were occu- 
pied. Station A is in vacant plot of ground 6 blocks 
west of Florida railway station within square 
bounded on north by Calle Llavallol and on west 
by CaJle Bias Parera, 308 feet (93.9 meters) south of 
near side of former, and 260 feet (79.2 meters) east 
of fax side of latter; marked by wooden peg. True 
bearing: minaret nearest on residence, 

8® 2910: spire on residence, 73*^6919; ventilator on 
distant house, 190® 41 10; spire on church, 256® 3514. 

Station B is 100 feet (30.6 meters) nearly north of 
A in line with ventilator on distant house; marked 
by wooden peg. True bearings: minaret nearest 
flagstaff, 8® 44 14; spire on Sr, v7iggin*s house, 76® 
0117; ventilator on distant house, 190® 4110: spire 
on church. 256® 5911. 

Pilar, Cordoba, 1917, — On grounds of Pilar Observatory 
of Argentine Meteorological Office. Station B fs 
an exact reoccupation of the C. I. W. station B of 
1911, a wooden pier having been set and a 
frame buildii^ erected over the spot. Declination 
horizontafintensity were observed at Pier 4, and 
inolinatibn on Pier 5 in the new absolute observatory 
called station D, For intercomparison of instru^ 
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south AMERICA. 

Ahgbntina— continued. 

ments two stations, E and F, were established in line 
from Pier 4 at station D to leJt edge of a house about 
2 kilometers distant in azimuth 119^ 20 '6. Station 
E is 71.26 meters west of northwest comer of varia- 
tion observatory, 89.64 meters northeast of stone 
pier used as observatory azimuth mark, 73.35 meters 
east of east comer of observers’ quarters, and 87.48 
meters southwest of south comer of carpmter shop. 
Station F is 26.30 meters northwest of JEr in line 
toward their common azimuth mark, the left e(^e 
of house distant about 2 kilometers, whose bearing 
is 119** 20 '.6. 


Obius. 

Cancfpciony Concej^onj 1918. — ^Practical reoccupation o^ 
C. I. W. station of 1913. In low pasture land on 
east side of groimds of agricultural college, 32.6 
meters south of wire fence along naain road near 
entrance to school grounds, 33.7 meters west of 
fence along road to east, and 17.8 meters northeast 
of near comer of small brid^. True bearings: near 
comer of sxnall bri^e, 48^22 il; right-hand vase- 
like ornament on distant house, 91^10’!; post at 
northeast comer of inclosure, 240® 0611: telephone- 
pole on hiU-slope, 270^ 09 12. 

Corondy Concepcion, 1918. — ^The station is on a sandy 
plain about 1 kilometer southeast of town and is 
about 80 meters south-southeast of XJ. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey station of 1907 and C. I. W. stations 
of 1912 and 1913, which were found unsuitable for 
reoccupation, on southeast end of highest and most 
easterly one of a group of sandy knolls, about 200 
meters northwest of waujghter-house. Tme bear- 
ings: middle comer of middle hoxise on hill above 
Lota, 19® 3611; west edge cornice at top of soap- 
factory chimney, 166® 0410; brick chimney east of 
town, 201® 4719; north gable of slaughten-house, 320® 
1717. 

Pbrxt. * 

Lima, Lima, 1918. — ^As station Hipodromo of 1914|^1916, 
and 1917 coiild not be recovered, stations B and 
C were established. 

Station B is about 70 meters west-southwest of 
station Hivodromoy 108.5 meters northeast of east 
comer of brick foundation under bay window on 
southeast side of middle one of three hexagonal 
bmldings within race-course, 1.7 meters southwest 
of extension of northeast face of small building 
southwest of grand-stand and 119.6 meters southeast 
of east comer of its brick foundation. True bear- 
ings: point on left end of distant house, 69® 4419: 
cross on church dome. 127® 1110; right comer of 
foundation of small building near ^nd-stand, 168® 
6619; wireless tower on San Cristobal Hill, 216® 
1016; right comer of railing on roof of house outside 
groimds, 342® 1610. 

Station C is 49 meters southwest of station B 
in line with point on left end of distant house. Tme 
bearings: point on left end of distant house. 1,300 
meters, 59® 4419: cross on church dome, 129* 5918; 
right comer of roimdation of small building near 
grand-stand, 173® 0710; wireless tower on San Cris- 
tobal HiU, 216® 2017. 

ISLANDS, ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

St. HaLsiBA. 

Longwdody A, 1990. — ^Exact reoccupation of C. I. W. sta- 
tion of 1913, On lawn in front of house in which 
Napoleon died, 63.06 meters west-southwest of 
southwest comer of north post of gate, 34.1 meters 
northwest of west comer of masonry support for 


ISLANDS, ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

St. Hdlena — conUfvued. 

three water-tanks, and 13.1 meters due south of 
point in line with flax hedge; post marking site had 
decayed and point was further marked by oak stake 
bound around top with brass ferrule. True beaiv 
ings: west edge of door-way in single house across 
^ey, 3® 0516; flagstaff at High^oU Fort, 102® 

South Georgia. 

Edmrde FovnL King Edward Covey 1916. — On southeast 
side of Edwards Point, about 6 feet (2 meters) 
above water, on flat piece of ground, about 30 to 
60 feet (9 to 15 meters) wide, bordering sloping 
beach between Edwards Point light and English 
magistrate’s office, at a point between path and 
beach about 90 paces from light and about 1 pace 
southeast of line from light to magistrate’s flagpole; 
marked by 3-mch stub projecting about 4 inches 
(10 cm.) above ground, with brass screw marking 
center. Tme bearings: south one of two ranges, 
prominent squared and painted poles, set by Captain 
Shackelton for convenience of vessels testing their 
compasses. 40® 3610: north range, 43® 41 16; Edwards 
Point Light, 71® 0614; spire of Lutheran church, 
112® 3212; base British flagstaff, 260® 0117. 


ISLANDS, INDIAN OCEAN. 

Ceylon. 

CclovrhOy 1980. — C. 1. W. Stations A and C of 1911 were 
reoccupied, in western part of grounds of Colombo 
Observatory^ in Cinnamon (iardens off Buller’s 
Bead. Station A is 108 feet (32.9 meters) south- 
west of fence, 164 feet (60.0 meters) southwest 
of southwest comer of office building, and 80.6 feet 
(24.67 meters) west of thermometer shelter; marked 
by concrete block 6 inches (13 cm.) square on top 
and lettered C. I. W. 1911. True bearings: northwest 
comer of lunatic asylum, 65® 4112; left comer near 
eaves of Cricket Club grand-stand, 123® 4916; lower 
tip of small white upright over east gable of "Gras- 
mere,” the Burveyorgeneral’s bungalow, 177® 26(0; 
nearest comer of office building, 212® 07 1 
Station C is 84.62 feet (25.79 meters) south 
17r 2610 west from A. 


ISLANDS, PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Easter Island. 

Cook Ba^y Easter Island, 1916. — Near shore of Cook Bay, 
Easter Island, on first small point south-southwest 
of boat landing, on fairly level ground, about 16 
feet (5 meters) above sesrlevel. at a point in line 
between two beacons, 137.0 feet (41.76 meters) 
southeast of one, a barrel beacon set on a rough 
rook and cement pyramid about 8 feet (2.4 meters) 
high, with an iron rod and shield projecting upward 
from middle, and 162.7 feet (49.69 meters) northwest 
of the other beacon, a triangular shield with black 
center, mounted on a heavy £ron rod set in a concrete 
block, adjacent to and outside of a high stone fence; 
marked by a block of concrete and cement work, 
about 14 mches (36 cm.) square, set about 2 feet 
(0.6 meter) into ground and projecting about 2.5 
inches (6 cm.) ^ove mound, with top surface 
marked C. 1. W. 1916. True bearings; barrel 
beacon, 142® 1716; landing beacon, 238 paces, 209® 
1911; plaza flagstaff, 268® 0610; triangular beacon, 
322® 2018. 

Hawaiian Islands. 

Sisody Honolulu Magnetic Ohservaiory, Oahu Islmd, 
1915, 1921. — Observations were inade on Pifir A in 
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Hawadan Tslavdb— 

absolute house, Honolulu Magnetio Observ^atoi^i^ of 
XJidted States Coast and Greodetic Siurey, and. at 
stations A and B, in 1915, and stations Pier A and 
A were leoccupied in 1921. 

. Station A is outside observato]^ indosure, 18.45 
meters north of Pier A, in line with north meridian 
mark which is distant 2,800 feet (853 meters), on 
lewel coral plain 6.4 meters north of astone wall sur-* 
rounding inclosure; marked by wooden peg with 
copper tack at precise point. True bearing: trig- 
onometrio staff on mountain, 148° 30 '5; V-cut m 
mountain, 160° 02! 3; north meridian stone, 1^° OOCO. 

Station B is 2.8 meters north of south stone wall of 
observatory inclosure measured from a mark chiseled 
in wall, 12.50 meters southwest of southwest comer 
of absolute house, 18.01 meters east of southeast 
comer vestibule of variation observatory, and 15.70 
meters southeast of near comer of thermometer 
shelter imiarked copper nails in top of hardwood 
peg. True bearings; southeast comer vestibule 
variation observatory, 88° 48.1; trigonometric staff 
on mountain, 148° ^!5; V-cut in mountain, 160° 
07!9; right comer office buildi^, 202° 12 !5; south- 
west comer absolute house, 212^ 42! 6; Mount Tan- 
talus, 265° 46! 8. 

Mabianas. 

Otiow, Sumayt 1916 , — On hill west of Sumay, Port Apia, 
on sloping grounds of Conunercial Pacific Cable 
Company, aBout midway between north end of ce^ 
ment tennis-court and north end of buiixalow B, 
in line between right heavy edge of wirel^ mast 
near ground and point 1 foot (80 cm.) north of 
eaves of bungalow B. Station A is 42.Q feet 
(12.80 meters) northwest of a large tree, 164.3 feet 
(50.08 meters) northeast of southeast cement 
porch-pier of bungalow B, 182.6 feet (55.66 meters) 
southeast of northeast cement porch-pier of bunga- 
low A, 463.7 feet (141.34 meters) southwest of south 
ventilator of superintendent's house; marked by 
round instrument peg. True bearings: left edge of 
house D, 20°36!7;left edge of bungalow B, 65°&!4: 
south ventilator of superintendent's house, 233^ 
44!6; wireless mast. 260° 02 !3; tip of south ventilator 
of mess house, 280° 36! 7. 

Station B is 91.6 feet (28.22 meters) east of JL in 
line with wireless mast. 80.1 feet (24.41 meters) 
northeast of tree, 99.7 feet (30.39 meters) west df 
near comer of tennis-court: marked by round stake. 
Tme bearings: left ed» or bungalow D, 32° 03 !3; 
wireless mast, 260° 36.7: south ventilator of mess 
house, 286° 42!6. 

Ovan^Cdbrae I^ndj 19W, — Close reoccupation of C. I. 
W . station of 1906, Port Apra, on northern Axoxq of 
harbor, left of channel leading from nnsin harbor to 
town of Piti, Ouam, neaj water edge and south of 
coral reef ledge 25 to 50 feet (8 to 15 meters) high 
extending along northern shore-line, at a point 60 
feet (18.3 meters) west of southwest comer of coal- 
bunl^, 63 feet (19.2 meters) south of front edge of 
magasine-house, and 30 feet (9.1 meters) norm of 
low-water edge. Tme bearings: tip of wind-mill 
tower at Buxnay, 40° 11 !7; right edge of bluff at Orotd 
Point, 74° 20'. 

Ouamf OroU Point, IPf 6.— Close reoccupation of C. I. W* 
action of 1906, at entrance of Port Apra, just up over 
break of beach line on first sandy beach encountered 
OD, coming into harbor after pasmnn Orotd Island. 
85 feet (25,9 meters) east of a 3-inch field gun, and 
about 1^ feet (46 meters) south of coral-reef edge. 


Mabianas — continued , 

Tme bearings: fiagpole at Piti, 257° 24 !0; right edge 
of wireless mast across harbor, back of town of 
Agafia, about 8 miles (13 km.), 166° 12!4. 

8amoan Islands. 

Apto, Samoa Observato^, Upolu Island, 1921 , — ^Five 
stations were occupied, two in the absolute observa- 
tory^ N, Pier, used for declination and horizontal in- 
tezisit^, and S, E, Pier, used for inclination, and 
three in the observatory grounds. A, B, and West 
Pier- 

West Pier has been used in previous intercompari- 
Bon work. Before bemnning observations in 1921 
this pier was tested and found to be mametic, hence 
two other stations. A and B were established. 

A is 50.61 feet (15.40 meters) from the northwest 
comer and 48.58 feet (14.80 meters) from the south- 
west comer of the concrete base of the atmos- 
pheric-electric laboratory. The distance from A 
to the rain-gauge is 26.^ feet (8.17 meters). 

B is 50.32 feet. (15.34 met€»rs) west of A and in line 
with A and the'main mark, church steeple to west 
across the bay. • B is 51.12 feet (15.58 meters) 
from the rain gauge and 26.10 feet (7.96 meters) from 
the square pier north of the absolute observatory. 

Both stations A and B were marked with circular 
brass-bound tripod p€«8. A was later marked with a 
cement post 7 oy 7 by 30 inches (18 by 18 by 76 
cm.), with a hole in top face to mark the exact spot. 
The top of post was set 2 inches (6 cm.) below the 
surface of the ground. 

True bearings from Apia A: church steeple across 
the bay to the southwest, 43° 28! 8; church steeple 
across the bay to the west, 95° 46 !6; gable of house 
on Faleuli Point, 114° 01 !2; northeast comer of Gauss 
House in Observatory Grounds, 340° 23 !0. 

Pago Fago^ulmla Island, 1916 , — Close reoccupation of 
0. I. W. station of 1911, on parade-ground of Fita- 
Plta barracks at U. S. naval station in Pago Pago 
harbor, at a point south of pathway 162.8 feet 
(49.62 meters) west-southwest of northwest corner 
of jail connected with barracks, 78.5 feet (23.93 
meters) east-northeast of northeai^ comer of nearest 
house, 322.0 feet (98.15 meters) southeast of north- 
east comer of schoolhouse, southeast of and in line 
with bandstand and fiagstaff, 254.2 feet (77.48 
meters) south-southwest of concrete astronomical 
pier about 2 feet (0.6 meter) high and 2 feet (0.6 
meter) square, and in line with center of pier and 
northwest comer of Fita-Fita wash-house; marked 
by peg left flush with OTOund. True bearings: lower 
near comer of nearby nouse, 65° 05! 6; monument or 
survey stone in front of Ho Chiing's house, 97°18!9; 
astronomical pier, 200° 01! 2; near gable of judge's 
house, 240° 45! 7; tip of smoke-stack of power-house, 
0.25 mile (0,4 km.), 24l°48!0; bottom of northwest 
pier of jau, 265° 04!8. 

SocEorr Islands. 

Point Fa/reuie, Tahiti Jdand, 1920 , — Station of 1920 is 
dose reoccupation of that of 1916, and both are close 
reoccupations of C. 1. W. station of 1906. Gn coral 
beach, east) of site of old arsenal, 1.2 meters south of 
high-water line, about 360 feet (110 meters) north of 
northeast comer of iron bridge across stream, about 
20 meters east of (changeable) mouth of stream 
20.86 meters west of wire fence along roadway, 12.7 
meters southwest of coconut tree, and 5.7 meters 
southwest of small rivulet, Trae bearing: north 
gable of yellow house, 22° 22 !2. 


EXTRACTS FROM INSTRUCTIONS FOR CRUISES AND OBSERVATIONAL WORK ON 

THE CARNEGIE. 

The following extracts from the official instractLons to those in eoTf\mftT»d of 
the Carnegie, from time to time, will serve to explain the routes prescribed for the 
vessel and the methods of observation adopted for the various kinds of work. 
They will aid m showing how the observations were made at successive stages of the 
work, and how the methods and, instrumental appliances were developed and 
modified as experience suggested. It will be noticed that, although the Carnegie 
is a strictly nonmagnetic vessel, nevertheless the instructions called for occasional 
swings of the vessd in order to make desired tests, both as to the absence of ship 
deviations and of “instrumental deviations ” (Vol. Ill, p. 18). From the discussion 
on pages 179 to 183 it will be seen that the observations made on these swings served 
a useful purpose, and gave the means of judging as to the accuracy of detemunatiott 
of magnetic dements aboard the Carnegie under harbor conditions. 

CRUISE IV OF THE CARNEGIE. 1915-1917. 

From Routb iNsravcriONS to J. P. Attit. 

(I) February 2, 1915, at Brooklyn.— a. The route and ports for Cnuse IV of the 
Carnegie, given below, are hereby approved as far as Port Lsrttelton, New Zesiland, 
which port is to be reached, if possible, about the middle of October 1915. The route 
to Port Lyttelton is tentatively sketched on the^ mp .supplied, it b^g understood, 
of course, that any variation as required by conditions encountered will be left wholly 

to the commander’s discretion. , v tt v 

h. Respecting the question of stopping at Guam on the tnp from Dutch Harbor 
to Port Lyttelton, it would appear that considerable delay might ensue when leaving 
Guam. You may, accordingly, omit this port on the southward trip. . • ; * . 

c. For the balance of the cruise, beginning at Port Lyttelton, a chart is being pre- 
pared showing the magnetic data at present available m the regions concerned. . . . 

(II) February 17, 1916. You are hereby authorized to carry out the circum- 

navigation of the region between parallels 50” and 60” south, beginning at Lyttelton, 
proceeding in an easterly direction to South Geoi^a and thence to Lyttelton, as indi- 
cated on the attached map. ... - 4 . -i. 

(III) September 4, 1916, at Lyttelton.— o. If eircumstauces permit it wm be highly 

desirable to amplify the track already proposed from Kerguelen to Port Lyttelton in 
the manner tentatively shown on the attached map. ^ 
with the Carnegie’s 1911 track in the Indian Ocean, and will cover betto the area south 
of Australia. If it should be necessary, in order to accmph^ this, to make some 
Australian port, for example, Adelaide, Melbourne, ox Hobart, you axe authorized 

desirable tracks to be covered by the Carnegie in 1916 we shown on 
the attached map. ... The main puxpo^ is to se^ ^ many mtersectwM as 
possible with previous tracks for determination of secular change ®on^ ol^ 

servations, covering the intervening gaps betwe^ our v^ous tracks, and espenuOly 
strengthening the work of the Galilee in the North Pacffic Ocean. . . . 

TO September 23, 1916, at Lyttelton.— a. As it may be some time More the 
Carmcieait^ enters the Pacific, it is desirable to obtam more secular land^ta m Ae 

weS^pi^t^f the^ce^ It, therefore, is probable that Guam may be mduded 

in the approved homeward track. It is also desirable to reduce the large uncovered areas 
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imiuediately northwest and northeast of Easter Island, which lie in the southeast trades. 
The route modified accordingly is sketched on the attached map. . . . 

6. The track appro^hing and leaving Panama will be left largely to the discretion 
of the commander, as the best covirse would depend upon the actual wind directions 
encountered. 

(V) March 8, 1916, at L 3 rttelton. At Guam please obtain as much information 
as possible regarding sites for a magnetic observatory. . . . 

(VI) May 17, 1916, at Pago Pago. A consideration of all points involved concerning 
the work of ^he Department dirring 1916 and 1917 has made necessary a revision of the 
balance of the cruise of the Carnegie. . . . The changes are, in the main, as follows: 

а. The substitution of San Francisco in place of San Diego. 

б. Instead of proceeding to Balboa from Easter Island, the cruise will be continued 
round the Horn to FalHand Islands, thence to St. Helena and finally New York. . . . 

c. General examinations of sites for possible observatory use are to be made at 
Easter Island, Falkland Islands, and St. Helena, according to directions already given 
for Guam. . . . 

Pn his supplementary instructions, the commander was authorized to substitute 
Buenos Aires for Falkland Islands, and to close the work of Cruise IV at Buenos Aires 
in March 1917, owing to the entry of the United States in the world war. The adopted 
ports of call for Cruise IV were as foUows: Brooklyn, Greenport, Cristobal, Balboa, 
Honolulu, Dutch Harbor (Alaska), Lyttelton, South Georgia, L^telton, Pago Pago 
(Samoa), Guam, San Francisco, Easter Island, and Buenos Aires.] 

Instbxjotions of Fbbruaet 18, 1915, fob SanimFrc Work on Cbuisb IV. 

(I) Magnetic work. — a. The general program of work under this head will be the 
same as on previous cruises, the observations, as heretofore, being promptly reduced 
and mailed to the office of the Department. Specific directions as to instruments will 
be found with the data giving instrumental constants. 

6. In view of the new conditions, caused by the recent structural work and altera- 
tions of vessel and by the installations of the atmospheric-electric instruments within 
close proximity to the mounts for the noagnetic instruments, it will be highly desirable 
to swing vessel and luake complete observations as often as conditions may permit, in 
order to make certain the absence of deviation-corrections. During these swings, 
the atmospheric-electric instruments are to be in place, and in operation, just as when 
the regular observations with these instruments wre made. It may suffice, for the 
present year (1915) to make these swings at Gardiners Bay, Colon (or Panama), Hono- 
lulu, Dutch Harbor, and Port Lyttelton. In view of the possibility of local disturbance 
at some of these ports, especially Honolulu, and perhaps also Dutch Harbor, it will be 
desirable to make some swings also at sea. The aim should be to get as large a range in 
magnetic latitude as possible. 

c. The shore observations at Gardiners Bay may be omitted. The shore work at 
Colon (or Panama) may be restricted to the absolutdy essential observations and com- 
parisons. At Honolulu, where a longer stop is contemplated, the shore observations and 
Comparisons of instruments will be made according to the complete scheme for such 
work. Here also comparisons will be obtained with the magnetic standards 'of the 
Honolulu Magnetic Observatory. The shore observations and comparisons at Dutch 
Harbor, m view of the high magnetic latitude, should be noade as complete as con- 
ditions will permit. Similar observations on arrival of the vessel at Port Lyttelton will 
be made at the Christchurch Magnetic Observatory, and an intercomparison of stand- 
ards will be secured. Information regarding the shore stations and the places where the 
OcMee was swung at Honolulu and Port Lyttelton is supplied on separate sheets. 
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(II) Atmosph£ri(>-electric work. — o. The detailed directions supplied for observa- 
tions under this head ■vnU be followed.^ With the addition of another observer to the 
vessel’s scientific staff, it will now be possible to assign one observer practically entirely 
to the atmospheric-electric work. However, in order to secure simultaneity of deter- 
mination of the various electric elements, it will be necessary to have also an auxiliary 
observer take part in this work. The principal observer, in return, will give any 
assistance required in the successful execution of the other work of the Carnegie. 

(III) Atrnospherio-^^raction work. — ^The observations ■wiH be made in accordance 
with the detailed directions supplied.^ It is hoped that special attention will be paid 
to these observations, in order to secure desired improvement. 

(IV) Barometer and ioiling-point work. — See pages 132 and 134. . 

(V) Meteorological observations. — See pages 132 and 136. 

(VI) Asirorumical ohservaMons. — See pages 132 and 136. 

Dibections of Mabch 6, 1916, for Expebihentaii Afparatus No. 1 fob Eeoobdino Ship’s 

MonoK. 

(1) Inclosed herewith are directions and notes for using experimental apparatus 
No. 1 for recording ship’s motion. ... 

(2) This apparatus is a camera mounted to turn about two axes, a vertical and a 
horizontal, and is designed to record the motion of the ship over a short period by mak- 
ing a quick succession of instantaneous exposures of the sun while the camera is rigidly 
fix^d to the ship. 

CRUISE V OF THE CARNEGIE, 1917-1918. 

From Route Instbuotions to H. M. W. Edmoktds. 

(I) August S, 1917, Buenos Aires. — a. In accordance with the authorization re- 
ceived from President Woodward, please make all necessary arrangements for the 
carrying out of a cruise of the Carnegie, to be known as Cruise V, and to be approximately 
as follows: 

Leaving Buenos Aires not later than November 16, 1917, the Carnegie is to proceed 
to the Straits of Magellan, reporting her arrival at Punta Arenas and awaiting there 
any cable instructions from the office. The plan would be to have the vessel towed 
through the Straits. . 1 . The vessel’s passage through the Straits could probably 
be wired to the office, through the tugboat, either from Cape Pillar or from Punta Arenas. 

The vessel would then proceed to Talcahuano, Chile, and possibly also to Val- 
paraiso, her arrival at the first Chilean port being again reported, and cable instructions 
from the office awaited. 

The Carnegie is thence to proceed to Callao, Peru, where arrival would again be 
reported to the office, and cable instructions once more awaited. 

From Callao the cruise would be continued according to the circumstances at the 
time, either to San Francisco direct or to San Francisco via Honolulu. It may possibly 
even develop that the Carnegie would proceed from CaUao to Balboa, and thence to 
an American port if conditions permitted. . . . 

b. It will be observed that the cruise as tentatively outlined implies calls at vari- 
ous ports where, if conditions make it necessary, the cruise may be discontinued and 
the vessel may be laid up. Only sufficient time is to be allowed at Punta Arenas and 
Talcahuano (or Valparaiso) for reoccupation of previous magnetic stations; comparisons 
of instruments, after the work of this character has been completed at Buenos Aires, 
will not be required again until Callao is reached. By mutual cooperation, it will be 

' ^ The detailed direotions ore desoiibed in the special reports dealing with the various kinds of work. For those pertaining 
to the atmospherio-eleotrio work, see pages 266 to 276. 
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possible for the office and the vessel to keep in eflective communication, and thus make 
possible any alterations in plans which prevailing conditions may cause. . . . 

CH) October 5, 1917 , Btienoe Airee . — On accotmt of the unsettled conditions in 
Argentina and of the liability of interruption to telegraphic communication between 
Washington and Buenos Aires, it seems best to give you your final sailing instructions 
now by mail. If the above contingency should arise and you are unable to obtain con- 
firmation of sailing orders by cable, you are hereby authorized to sail at your discretion 
when ready. The date of sailing should be as near November 15, 1917, as possible. 

(ni) February 7, 1918, Callao, Peru . — Since it has been decided to omit the portion 
of the cruise including Honolulu, the following will be your route instructions after leav- 
ing Callao, as decided upon in conference with President Woodward: 

a. From Callao please proceed to Balboa, Canal Zone, following route a as shown 
by the dotted line on the attached route map. 

b. If not otherwise instructed at or before reaching Balboa, or Colon, proceed to 
New;^rt News, with New York as an alternative, following, as nearly as conditions 
permit, the route 6 shown by the dotted black line on the attached route map, and call- 
ing at San Juan, Porto Rico, on the return from the eastward loop indicated on the map, 
to report and to receive final instructions as to home port. 

(ly) AprU 17, 1918, Balboa, Caned Zone.— It has been found essential to bring the 
Carnegie back to an Atlantic port at the earliest possible date. It therefore becomes 
necessary to omit the extension (loop eastward of San Juan, Porto Rico) as indicated 
m route 6 of your "Route Instructions” dated February 7, 1918. You will accordingly 
proceed by this route directly from Colon to Newport News, omitting San Juan. 


iNsmucnoms or SEipmMBXB 28, 1917, fob ScmN’inric WPbe on Cbuisb V. 

(I) Magnetic work.— a. The general program of work under this head will be the 
s^ as earned out during Cruise IV, the obsmvations, as heretofore, being promptly 

Department. Any specific directions as to 
mstruinents wiU be found m attached letter giving information as to the constants of 
the vanous instruments, dated September 28, 1917 (No. Al). 

will L detente the possibflity of deviation corrections, harbor swings 

conditions are specially favorable, particularly at San Francisco, 

^v I* ^ probably not be possible to swing ill 

any of the South Amencm harbors to be entered during Cruise V. Pearl Harbor has 
^ been shown by pa^ observations not to be a satisfactory place for swings Accord- 

x^pective helms will be made whenever possible ^rolojca! 
or^r, and any nece^ departure therefrom wiU be noted on the record^dX reSon 

^ be obtained for each heading, TmiSe airthe 
deviati^ of the spring compass wffi be obtained on at least oiS co^lSe heS^ ^ 

suitable for station at Punta Arenas will be reoccupied or if un- 

for suoh 

« nught b, ^ed for the coutmuaH^ of the 
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program will be carried out aud comparisons of the various Carnegie instruments will 
be obtained with those of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey Magnetic 
Observatory, as on previous occasions. likewise, at San Francisco complete inter- 
comparisons of our instruments be obtmned. 

(II) Atmospheric-refraclion work. — ^The observations will be made in accordance 
with the detailed directions supplied herewith. It is hoped that special attention will 
be paid to these observations, in order to obtain as great certainty as possible in the 
results. Since particular interest is attached to good observations obtained under this 
head, special care will be used in guarding the instruments from injury and in noting 
on the record sheet all pertinent data. likewise advantage will be taken of every 
opportunity to make any of the auxiliary observations called for in the following 
detailed directions: 

1. Observations are to he made three times daily, as heretofore, with dip measurers 
Zeiss Nos. 4048 and 5490. Whenever practicable the observations will be made on the 
bridge, simultaneous with the regular meteorological observations, as also at such times 
when the meteorological conditions, for one reason or another, are abnormal, as is espe- 
cially likely to occur on approaching cold waters, or in the vicinity of land. In order to 
vary the conditions, additional observations, at higher elevations than the bridge, will 
be made at sea, when favorable opportunities permit. 

2. The observations, with aU pertinent data, will he entered on the usual jvrras and the 
following conventions will be adopted for each Instrument in its normal position for 
observing. The algebraic signs will always be entered in the record. 


Positioiis meamitem Noe. 4CH8 and MM) 

Erect E When the scale is erect. 

Inverted 1 When the scale Is inverted. 

E and I are positive (+) When the sea-ixnagea overlap. 

E and I are negative. ...... (--*) When the sky appears between the sea-imagee. 


8. The units qf the scale in Zeiss No. 4048 express minutes of arc; one unit of the 
scale in Zeiss No. 6490 corresponds to 1(01 in arc of elevation or depression of the sear 
horizon. 

4. The dip of the horizon is given by Hi'® +■ » ihs sign is negative when the apparent 

horizon is below the mathematical horizon. 

6. Assuming two observers, A and B, available, the order ' of observation wHl be as 
follows; A to make all the observations from Buenos Aires to Punta Arenas, B to make 
all the observations from Punta Arenas to Callao, then A from Callao to Honolulu, 
and B from Honolulu to San Francisco. 

6. Observations vdll he made at sea when conditions permit and when they can be 
secured without delay as follows: Simultaneous observations with both dip measurers 
and a sextant or circle, the dip-of-horizon to be obtained with the latter instruments 
by measuring altitudes of the Sun or other celestial body from opposite horizons, when 
the body is near the zenith. 

7. Observations will be made in port when conditions perndt and when they can be 
secured without undue delay or expense as follows: 

a. On land, dmultaneous obs^ations \dth both dip measurers and a theodolite, 
all three instruments being at the same elevation above the sea. Such observations 
may be possible by occupying some cape, point of land, or small island. Observations 
made on some headland at varying altitudes would also be valuable in investigating 
possible sources of error of the dip measurers. Such observations would permit the 
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use of the mstruments under the most perfectly steady conditions and, hence, would 
eliminate errors which are due to the ship's motion. 

&. On board ship, simultaneous measurements of the sea-horizon with both dip 
measurers and Sun altitudes with a sextant, all three instruments being at the same 
eleyation, when, at the same time, the ship’s position can be determined by bearings. 
Favorable conditions for such observations occur when the vessel is at anchor in some 
roadstead, strait, or long bay, or when coasting along a well-marked shore. 

8. The attention of observers using these dip measurers will be called to two sources 
oj error to be guarded against, if possible, and noted in the record when existing: (a) Error 
due to ship not being on even keel; (6) error due to observing in ox partly in the trot^h 
of the sea. Both errors may be very small, yet they are always in one direction and 
can not be eliminated by a series of observations. 

(Ill) Baromeier and boiling-point work. — 1. The following observations are pre- 
scribed to obtain not only some control over the barometer constant, but also further 
information on the constants of the h 3 rpsometric thermometers on board: 

a. Boiling-point d^terrnvnations whl be made at every port, on board ship, simul- 
taneous with, or symmetrically arranged with, barometer readings as heretofore. Ar- 
rangements will be noade so that any comparisons with standards or substandards 
ashore will be simultaneous with the above barometer readings during boiling-point 
determinations. 

b. Ice^oint deterniinations will be made on the same day, if practicable, and after 
the boiling-point determinations. 

e. jy the vessel passes through the Magellan Strait, boiling-point observations will 
be made every day during the passage through the Strait. 

2. A careftd examinalion mU cdways be made for detached pieces of the mercury col- 
umn. These can be united to the column by means of an oil bath, care being taken 
not to heat the thermometer any more than is necessary to drive the column into jimc- 
tion with the detached pieces. 

(XV) Meteorological observations. — 1. The customary meteorological observations by 
the watch-officers are to be continued in port, as at Buenos Aires, as well as at sea. 

2. The Greenwich mean noon observations and the record which will be transmitted 
through this office to the Weather Bureau will receive especial attention. You will 
continue to use Weather Bureau list barometer No. 7272, and two copies of the results 
of these observations will be transmitted to the office. The date and place of the last 
barometer comparison will be inserted and also the result, if it be available. The geo- 
graphic positions of the Greenwich mean noon observations will be stated only to the 
nearest minute. 

3. Probably no standards will be found with which to compare except at Buenos 
Aires, Honolulu, and San Francisco. For these comparisons it will not be necessary 
to remove the barometers from the vessel. 

4. The baromeier reading should be the mean of at least 20 readings when there 
is pumping, taken, for example, on 5 successive higlw followed by 10 successive lows 
and finally 6 successive highs. On account of the skill necessary for these observa- 
tions and the necessity of sometimes using artificial light (with objectionable heating 
effects), it is desirable that these observations be made by one trained observer who 
will always be available at Greenwich mean noon. 

5. You will continue to make the usual observations on the occurrence of thunder 
and lightning at sea, making full notes and transmitting a report at the end of each 
passage. 

(V) Astronomic observations. — 1. All astronomic observations at sea will be made 
in duplicate at least, and the results will be deduced by independent calculation. As 
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heretofore, advantg^e ■will be taken of eyery opportunity to determine the geographic 
position of the vessel. 

2. All posildons oj magnetic stations at sea ■will be corrected for the error of run, 
except when it is considered inadvisable to do so for special reasons. These reasons 
win be entered on the appropriate dead-reckoning sheets. 

3. The tmtoi statement as to error of longitudes due to chronometer error at the end 
of a passage will be entered on the last sheet of the astronomic observations cahier 
and on the last sheet of the table of "Hesults of ocean magnetic observations and 
comparisons with chart values,” together with final and defiboite statement as to 
whether the error is large enough or suflficiently weU determined to be applied. 

4. Two copies of revised abstract of log wiU be forwarded to the ojfice of the Depart- 
ment at the end of each passage. 

(VI) Observations with experimental apparatus JVo. 1 for recording ship’s motion . — 
Before departure from Buenos Aires you see that this instrument is in good working 
order. During the cruise these observations will be taken as frequently as conditions 
will permit, in order to determine the value of the instrument and method. As soon as 
all fiims on board have been exposed, further instructions are to be awaited before pur- 
chasing another supply. 

(VII) Atrnospherio-dectric work . — See pages 266 to 276. 

CRUISE VI OF THE CARNEGIE, 1919-1921. 

The plans for the sixth cruise of the Camegic were prepared by Captain Ault« 
The route instructions for the two-years' voyage of 1919 to 1921, as finally approved 
by the Director, included the folio-wing ports: Old Point Comfort, Dakar, Buenos 
Aires, St. Helena, Cape Town, Colombo, Premantle, Lyttelton, Papeete, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Pago Pago and Apia (Samoa), Rarotonga, Balboa, Old Point Com- 
fort, and Washington. Brief calls were made at Fanning Island and at Penrhyn 
Island and Manihiki Island of the Cook Island Group. 

Instructions or Octobbr 7, 1919, roR SciximHC Wore on Cbuisb VI. 

(I) Magnetic work. — a. The general program of work imder this head will be the 
same as carried out on cruises IV and V, the observations, as heretofore, being promptly 
reduced and mailed to the ofilce of the Department. Any specific directions as to 
instruments will be found in the attached letter of even date. No. F3,'with constant-data 
sheets for the various instruments. 

b. In order to determine the possibility of deviation-corrections, particularly so 
in view of the recent installation of the small gasoline engine, which is not nonmagnetic, 
and the reconstruction and alteration of the main engine, harbor swings will be made 
wherever conditions are especially favorable, particularly in Chesapeake Bay at the 
point where the concluding swings for Cruise V were made in June 1918. A copy of 
C. and G. S. chart 1224, Chesapeake Bay, Smith Point to Cove Point is attached, upon 
which are marked the positions for the declination s^wing and horizontal-intensity and 
inclination swing of June 9, 1918; please note that the results of land observations made 
during June 27 to July 8 at stations surrounding this place of swing are indicated in 
pencil. The values given are reduced on the basis of International Magnetic Standard. 
A slight irregularity is indioated, but is not sufiicient to affect the sea observations. Single 
copies of descriptions of stations occupied by Messrs. Fisk, Mills, and Grummann, 
together with a eopy of Mr. Fisk’s report on the fieldwork executed in Chesapeake Bay 
and a summary of the magnetic results obtained, are attached. If local conditions are 
favorable, it will be desirable to secure a swing also near Buenos Aires and near Aden. 
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Past observations show Lyttelton and Pearl Harbor not to be suited for swing observa- 
tions; most of the ports reached in the Pacific islands are also probably locally disturbed. 
Accordingly, opportunity should be taken to swing under excellent conditions at sea 
remote from local disturbances. 

c. In swinging ship care will be taken to make the headings with each helm as 
symmetrical as possible about the center of swing, and to note any departures there- 
from. The various headings for the respective helms will be made wherever possible 
in chronological order, and any necessary departure therefrom will be noted on the 
record and the reason given. A position by bearings will be obtained for each heading, 
if possible, and the deviations of the steering compass will be obtained on at least one 
complete helm. 

d. Shore observations for intercomparisons of instruments, for secular change, and 
for intercomparison at observatories will be carried out in accordance with the notes 
attached to the schedule of Cruise VI, which accompanied yo\ir letter A1 of September 
22. A curtailed program of intercomparison of ship instruments is to be prepared by 
yourself and Mr. Fleming before the latter leaves the vessel. It is desued that the inter- 
comparisons be curtailed as greatly as the limit of error for ocean work will permit. 

(II) Atmospheric-electric work.- — See section on atmospheric-electric results during 
cruises IV, V, and VI, pages 266 to 276. 

(III) Atrnospheric-reSradion work. — ^The same general methods and forms will be 
used as on cruises IV and V. In addition please note: 

1. Observers should be changed at each port in rotation in order to collect ad- 
ditional data on systematic personal errors. 

2. The draft of the vessel should be recorded in the cahier on leaving and upon 
arriving at each port. 

3. The height of eye should be carefully determined in port for a stated draft and 
any variations noted for each observer which would apply when bracing himself in the 
position he will usually assume for observing at sea. 

4. The temperature of the air is to be determined at an altitude equal to that of 
the eye. 

5. The temperature of the sea water is to be determined by the same thermometer, 
or, if two are used, sufficient comparisons are to be made between the two thermo- 
meters to insure against an error of not more than 0°.l in the air-water temperature 
difference. 

6. Probably one of the most important sources of discrepancies between results 
for different passages is the varying height and length of waves. Both the height and 
length are difficult to measure with accuracy, but an estimate should be added to each 
complete set of observations. It is suggested that the height and length of waves be 
determined by the usual methods given in the hydrographic publications as often as 
noay be found practicable in order to guide observers in their estimates. 

7. Care should be taken to follow previous work on the Carnegie in taking observa- 
tions on even keel and when riding the wave. 

(IV) Barometer and boUing-poiTU observations. — 1. The following observations are 
prescribed to obtam not only some control over the barometer constants but also further 
information on the constants of the hypsometric thermometers on board: 

o. BoiUng-point deternwnations will be made at every port, on board ship, simultar- 
neous with, or symmetrically arranged with, barometer readings as heretofore. Ar- 
rangements will be made so that any comparisons with standards or substandards 
ashore will be simultaneous with the above barometer readings dur ing boiling-point 
determinations. 
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h. ^Iccr'point deterinincUions will be made on the same day, if practicable, and after 
the boiling-point determinations. 

2. A, coTeJtd exciTfiinoMon will dlways be 'made for detached "pieces of the mercwry eoVwmn. 
These can be united to the column by means of an oil bath, care being taken not to heat 
the thermometer any more than is necessary to drive the column into junction wdth 
the detached pieces. 

(V) Meteorological observations. — 1. The customary meteorologicdl observaMons are 
to be continued, in port as well as at sea. 

2. The Greenioich mean noon observations and the record which will be transmitted 
through this olElce to the Weather Bureau will receive especial attention. You will 
continue to use the standard Weather Bureau form and transmit two copies of the 
results of the observations to the office. The date and place of the last barometer com- 
parison will be inserted and also the result, if it be available. The geographic positions 
of the Greenwich mean noon observations will be stated only to the nearest minute. 

3. For those ports at which standard barometer comparisons are possible, simul- 
taneous readings wiU be made of the port standard and the ship’s barometers always 
to be kept mounted on the vessel. 

4. The barometer reading should be the mean of at least SO readings when there is 
pumping, taken, for example, on 6 successive highs followed by 10 successive lows and 
ffiaally 5 successive highs. On account of the sl^ necessary for these observations and 
the necessity of sometimes using artificial light (with objectionable heating effects), 
it is desirable that these observations be made by one trained observer who will always 
be available at Greenwich mean noon. 

5. You will continue to make the umal observations on the occurrence of thunder and 
lightning at sea, making full notes and transmitting a report at the end of each passage. 

6. In accordance with letter B1 of October 6 and the copy of letter dated Oet 9 ber 5 
from Professor W. J. Humphreys, attached thereto, cloud photographs should be made 
if it is convenient. Professor Humphreys’ letter indicates the general requirements 
sufficiently. 

(VI) Astronomic observations. — 1. All astronomic observations at sea will be made 
in duplicate at least, and the results will be deduced by independent calculation. As 
heretofore, advantage will be taken of every opportunity to determine the geographic 
position of the vessel. 

2. All positions of magnetic stations at sea wiU be corrected for the error of run 
except when it is considered inadvisable to do so for special reasons. These reasons 
will be entered on the appropriate dead-reckoning sheets. 

3. The usual statement as to error of longitudes due to chronometer error at the end 
of a passage wUl be entered on the last sheet of the astronomic observations cahier and 
on the last sheet of the table of “Results of ocean magnetic observations and compari- 
sons with chart values,” together with final and definite statement as to whether the 
error is large enough or sufficieutly well determined to be applied. 

4. Two copies of revised abstract of log will be forwarded to the office of the De- 
partment at the end of each passage. This abstract is to be made in accordance with 
the memorandum instructions and specimen form attached hereto. 

(VII) Observations of ship’s motion toUh automatic roU-andrpitch recorder. — ^Records 
should be obtained with the gyro roll-and-pitch recorder supplied, in accordance with 
the special memoranda attached to the constants for that instrument and in accordance 
with the general directions supplied by the Sperry Gyroscope Company. Further 
instructions with reference to this work will be sent you from time to time as you report 
upon it. 
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1. Location . — The choice of location on board ship should be governed by the 
foUowing considerations seriatim: 

a. It should he remote from the magnetic instruments, since it is constructed of 
steel. 

h. It should be well sheltered against weather and sea. 

c. It should be readily accessible. 

2. Installation . — ^The instrument should be installed according to “Description 
and instructions’' issued by the 'maters, and accompanying these instructions. Ac- 
cordingly, the short dimension of the base is to be exacUy parallel with the fore-and-aft 
axis of the ship. The instrument may therefore be oriented with the gsnrostat on the 
port side of the recording sheet, or vice versa, as may be found convenient in case of 
starting, stopping, clamping, or for remo-ving and renewing the record. The orientation, 
however, should be noted, so that the roll to port may be distinguished from the roll to 
starboard. The ring clamp (16340-B) should always be clamped, either to hold the 
gyrostat when the latter is not operating, or to prevent the clamp from slipping when 
the gyrostat is operating. The “Description, etc.” should be read carefully. 

3. Use . — In the absence of actual e^eriments with the instrument at sea and a 
positive knowledge of what data may be required for future corrections of dynanoic 
deviations, it will be desirable to run the roU-and-pitch recorder during all magnetic 
observations, starting the gyrostat about 15 minutes before observations begin. The 
recording apparatus may be started later, say about 3 to 5 minutes before magnetic obser- 
vations, and shut off immediately at end of magnetic observations in order to save paper. 

Tor identification, the time and date of lO-second indentation at the beginning of 
the record should be scratched on the record sheet, noting the time by the same watch 
that is to be used in the magnetic observations. The time should be noted also at one of 
the last 10-second indentations and written opposite to the indentation on the record 
sheet. The reference of these time marks to the roU-and-pitch records corresponding 
will depend upon the distance between the time-marking needle and the roU-and-pitch 
marking needles; these distances should be noted for each record. 

■When the current has been cut off at the end of a record, the gyrostat should be 
allowed to swing freely until the revolutions of the gyrostat are visible, after which the 
gyrostat should be clamped first by the clamp at the bottom and finally by the ring 
clamp (15340-B). 

Tor the purpose of correlating the records of motion made on earlier cruises, the 
notes regarding rolling and pitching will be made as on earlier cruises where called for 
on the observation forms, the data being taken from the clmometers as heretofore. 

The auto roU-and-pitch recorder sheets should be preserved in tubes and mailed 
in tubes at each port of call. 

4. Constants . — ^The scale on one of the gxiide strips (13055) is approximate, each 
division representing about one degree of roll or pitch. 

6. Limit for pitch . — ^It should be noted that the record for pitch is limited to about 
10® or 12®, and the instrument should not be used when this limit is approached. 

(A typical record of roll and pitch as obtained aboard the Carnegie with the Sperry 
automatic recorder is shown in Fig. 3.) 

(VIII) Instructions for swing observations, October 7, 1919 . — -The following instruc- 
tions will govern the swing observations (1) in Chesapeake Bay at a point about halfyway 
between Point No Point and Cedar Point, southwest of Hooper Island Lighthouse 
at the begi nnin g of Cruise VI, (2) other swing observations during Cruise VI, 

Make declination observations, using both M. C. C. 1 and deflector 5 while swing- 
ing ship with two helms, port and starboard, steadying on the eight cardinal and inter- 
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cardinal points for each helm. A sufficient number of observations should be taken 
to insure good results. 

2. Make intensity observations with deflector 5 and dip and intensity observations 
with sea dip-circle 189 while swinging ship with two helms as above. 

The observations with deflector 5 should consist of deflections with magnet 5, dis- 
tance 1, vernier A, for one helm, and magnet 2L, distance 3, vernier B, for the other 
helm. You will see that this is only half the usual program for each magnet, thus 
reducing the time required for each heading and reducing the region covered ducring 
the swing. 

The observations with sea dip-circle 189 should consist of deflection observations with 
intensity needles 3 and 4, one distance complete on each heading for one helm, and 
the other distance for the second helm. 

The lighthouses and other prominent marks are sufficiently numerous to permit 
keeping control of the position of the vessel, which should be done for each heading. 
The attempt should be made to have all headings so arranged in position when plotted 
as to insure symmetry about the center of swing. A prominent buoy, anchored at the 
middle point of the swing, would be of great assistance. 
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Fia. 3. — ^Eecord of SHp’s Motion as obtauxed with Sperry Qyrosoqpio Bollrand-Pitoli Beoorder aboard the CarMoie, 
■ Kovembw 2, 1921. 


Preliminary computations during the observations will show whether or not any 
of the headings should be repeated. 

(IX) Supplemmlary instmcHom for Cruise VI, October IS, 1919. — ^The following 
instructions, in addition to the Department’s General Directions for Magnetic Observa- 
tions, will apply for the shore work and for the observatory intercomparisons at ports 
of call during Cruise VI of the Carnegie. 

1. Observations for secular changes only are to be made at St. Helena, Fanning 
Island, and Colon. 

2. The complete program of intercomparisons and standardizations of ship instru- 
ments as followed in the past work of the Carnegie will be carried out only at Aden 
and at Watheroo, these points giving extreme range in dip. Note that for this work 
the three orientations of footscrews wiU be used for the magnetometer, sea dip-cirole, 
and earth-inductor work, and that the orientations 0®, 90®, 180°, and 270° will be used 
for intensity work with deflector 5, and orientations 0° and 180° for a. m. and p. m. 
declination work with deflector 5; the determinations of constants for marine collimating- 
compass 1 will consist of observations for the values of Jl,s, A^w, Aar, Aos, mg, mw, ntir, 
and ms, two determinations being made for each constant, making the round forward 
for the first determination and m the reverse direction for the second. 

3. A curtailed program of intercomparisons and standardizations wiU be carried 
out at Dakar, Buenos Aires, Cape Town, Lyttelton, Papeete, Honolulu, and Samoa. 
The curtailment over the complete program wiU be as mfficated below and wiU reduce 
the time required for the shore work to five days or less, depending of course largely 
upon the meteorological conditions prevailing. 
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a. The preliminary -vork to be done on the first day will consist of the careful 
selection of two stations to be designated A and B to be set preferably in line with a dis- 
tant azimuth mark; the determiuation of a. m. and p. m. azimuth and local mean time 
by observations on the sun; circummeridian observations of the sun for latitude; the 
securing of measxirements, sketches, photographs, and other matter for full description 
of stations. 

h. The instrumental work will consist of simultaneous observations at stations A 
and B, in accordance with the following skeleton outline (it is to be noted that the 
order of procedure indicated in the outline may have to be altered to take advantage of 
prevailing meteorological and other local conditions and that the instruments will be 
mounted invariably with one footscrew orientation only, namely, foptscrew A to the 
south) : 


CUKTAIUDS PBOaBAM ITOB ShOBD OrATIONB. 


Station A. 

M. 5, A south, A 2 sets. 

M. 26, A south, D, 2 sets. 

M. 26, A south, jT, 2 sets. 

E. 1. 7, A south, 2 sets. ’ 

C. D. C. 189, A south, I and 2 sets. 

D. 5, H, oiieutations O'*, 2 sets, and 180°, 2 sets. 
D. 6, a.in. D. or p.in. D., altitude 0° to 30®. 


Station B. 

M. 26, A south, Df JST,® 2 sets. 

M. 6, A south, D, E,* 2 sets. 

E. 1. 7, A south, J,^ 2 sets. 

M. 26, A south, J, 2 sets. 

M. 26, A south, 2 sets, and 7, 4 sets, alternating 
(thus, J, H, J, 7, B, 7). 

M. 26, throughout D6 work. 

M. 26, D (asds, scale erect readings, axis). 


^ Deflectioxis at two distances only; a magnetometer set will consist of the following observations : declination, oscil- 
lations, deflections, deflections, oscillations, and declination. 

^ One set, commutator up, and one set, commutator down. 

® Set with sea dip-circle 189 will consist of the following observations; polarity A with the two dip needles regularly 
used, loaded dip with wei^ted needle of the intensity pair regidarly used, deflected dip with intensity pair regularly 
used, for short distance direct and reversed, deflections long distance direct and reversed, deflections long distance 
direct and reversed, deflections short distance direct and reversed, loaded ^p, polarity B for the two dip needles. 


4. Observatory iutercomparisous, with the complete program for maguetometer 
aad earth-inductor work as heretofore used, will be made at Watheroo, Lyttelton, 
Honolulu, and Samoa (note that no observatory intercomparisons are to be xmdertaken 
from Buenos Aires for the observatory at Pilar), in accordance with the Department’s 
memoranda regarding intercomparisons of magnetic instruments and standards at 
observatory stations. These memoranda emphasize the points concerning which par- 
ticular caution must be observed for such work; they are the result of the accumulated 
experience of Department observers over the last ten years. 

5. Magnetometer 5 should be considered as the standard declination and inten- 
sity instrument, its past record having indicated its superiority particularly in intensity 
work. The program is so arranged that after the magnetometer intercomparisons this 
magnetometer should be returned to the ship; the magnetometer to be used for inter- 
comparison of ship instruments is 25. 


EXTRACTS FROM FIELD REPORTS AND ABSTRACTS OF LOGS OF THE CARNEGIE. 

1915-1921. 

Synopses of the cruises of the Carnegie, 191&-1921, will be found on pages 
6 to 21. The abstracts of the logs of Carnegie, given on pages 144 to 170, con- 
tain more detailed information as to the various passages of the vessel and the 
conditions encoimtered on them. 

The extract from the report of the circmnnavigation trip of the Carnegie in 
sub-Antarctic regions, published in Volume III, Eesearches of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 326-330, is reproduced here, since it describes an 
important part of Cruise IV, the final results of which are included in this volume. 

EXTRACTS FRCM FIF-I D REPORTS. 

J. P. Aui/r: On the Sub-Antarotic Votagb or the Carnegie bbom Ltttelton to Lyttelton, 
VIA South Georgia, December 6, 1915, to April 1, 1916. 

I beg to submit the following report on the circumnavigation trip of the Carnegie 
from Lyttelton to Lyttelton via South Georgia, December 6, 1916, 'to April 1, 1916. 

For the first week after leaving Lyttelton the winds were mainly from the SSW, 
forcing us considerably to the eastward of our route; so much so that we sighted the 
Antipodes, bearing south, distant 20 miles, on December 9, and would have passed 
over the charted position of the Nimrod Group had the wind remained in the south 
another 12 hours. It had not been the intention to go near this group, but, the adverse 
winds sending us so near them, it was decided to stand on toward the east another day, 
to endeavor to sight them; but the wind shifted to the north 12 hours too soon and we 
passed 40 miles to the SW of the position. [The Nimrod Islands were stated to have 
been seen, at a considerable distance, by Captain Henry Eilbech in the Nimrod in 1828, 
who placed them in about 66?5 S and 158?5 W.] 

On December 7, a mirage presenting the appearance of distinct and extensive land 
was seen in the west, in the direction of Banks Peninsula, which was 190 miles distant 
at the time. 

We crossed the 180th meridian December 9, so repeated the date as December 9 (2). 
Our first piece of ice was sighted on December 18, lat. 60° 12' S, long. 160° 46' W, and on 
December 19, 30 icebergs, some being over 400 feet high and 1 mile long, were passed. 
We had snow on December 18, 19, 20, and 21, and rather wintry weather. 
The barometer dropped to 28.26 inches on December 18, during the snow storm. No 
icebergs were seen after December 24 until January 10, just before arrival at South 
Georgia, when 8 or 10 good-sized bergs were passed. 

As OUT route lay near the charted position of Dougherty Island, we determined to 
look for it. On the afternoon of December 24, the cry of “land ahead" was given and 
we saw what appeared to be a bold, dark-rock island. Immediately our course was 
shaped td pass near it. Everyone was convinced that either a new island had been 
discovered or that the position ^ven for Dougherty Island was very much m error. 
It seemed to be a rocky cliff with a snow cap. Nearer approach, however, proved that the 
supposed island was an iceberg, 226 feet high by one-quarter mile long. The light was 
reflected from the perpendicular ice-wall in such a way as to give the berg the appear- 
ance of a huge dark rock. The morning of December 25 found us within 3 miles of the 
position given for Dougherty Island. The weather was cloudy but the seeing was good. 
Nothing could be seen from the masthead. I went aloft myself every half hour while 
we were passing the position given for the island. Had anything over 100 feet high 
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been within 35 miles of the vessel in any direction we would have seen it. At 3H0“ a. m., 
December 25, Dougherty Island should have been 3 miles SB of us. There was noth- 
ing visible within a radius of 35 miles at the time. The island has either been charted in 
the wrong place, or it has disappeared, or possibly it was an ice-island. Our experience 
on December 24 would confirm the possibilities of optical illusions. The Carnegie’s track 
(see Fig. 1) extended from latitude 59° 28' S, and longitude 123° 17' W, to latitude 59° 08' S, 
and longitude 1 10° 10' W ; daylight and good seeing were had ah the time. If anyone else 
attempts to locate the island, he should try either 40 miles south or 40 miles north of the 
charted position. We assumed the island to be at 59° 21' S, and between 119° 10' W and 
120° 20' W. Dougherty Island was supposed to have been seen by Captain Dougherty in 
the James Stewart in 1841, who located it approximately in latitude 59° 20' S and longitude 
120° 20' W. In 1859, Captain B. Keates in the Louise sighted an island, assxunedto be 
Dougherty, assigning the position 59° 21' S and 119° 07' W^ to it. 

December 30 and 31 were the first fine days experienced since our departmre from 
Lyttelton. In spite of storms, rain, snow, fog, and prevailing cloudy weather, _we 
succeeded in getting declination observations daily, and averaging twice daily during 
the entire trip. This was accomplished by taking advantage of every opportunity and 
spending considerable time standing by. Frequently we would make six or more trips 
to the bridge before being successfii. At other times observations would be made dur- 
ing the only 5 or 10 minutes that the Sun was visible on the entire day. 

The winds were mainly from the westerly semicircle,' north and northwesterly 
winds with high and falling barometer, shifting to west and southwest when the baro- 
meter began to rise; rain and mist occurred nearly every day. Fogs were quite frequent 
but not of long duration. 

The entire party has enjoyed th'us far the very best of health, and the weather has 
not been very severe. It has been more enjoyable in fact than a trip through the hot 
tropics. 

We arrived at T^ing Edward Cove, South Georgia, January 12, 9''30“ a. m., going 
the last 24 hours under our auxiliary power. The total nm from Lyttelton to South 
Georgia was 5,440 miles, or an average of 144 miles for 37.9 days; the total distance 
logged was 6,010 miles. 

The Carnegie left South Georgia at 7 p. m., January 14, 1916, towed out of harbor 
against a heavy head-wind by the steam whaler Fortuna. In the foUo'wing days we 
realized that we were in climatic conditions quite different from what we had experienced 
previously. Icebergs appeared in increasing numbers, and fog was almost continuous. 
We ■will long remember January 18 as the only day during the entire trip of 4 months 
when we failed to obtain observations of the magnetic declination. The Sim was visible 
for only 3 seconds during the entire day, gi'ving no opportimity for observations. 

Larger icebergs were seen as we neared Lindsay Island, one looming up through 
the fog like a vast extent of dark land with the bright ice-blink reflected from the fog 
above it. We encountered an ice stream where small pieces were too numerous to dodge. 

On January 22 we passed along the north coast of lindsay Island about 3 miles 
offshore, obtaming a good view of this lonely, desolate place, ■with its deep mantle of 
snow and ice, surrounded with the wrecked icebergs that have come to grief on its shoals. 
A delegation of six penguins came out to greet us, the only ones seen in this vicinity. 

The island agrees almost exactly in appearance and outline with the description 
and sketch ^ven in the British Admiralty’s Africa Pilot, Part II, 1910. It was sur- 
veyed by the German Deep Sea Expedition of 1898 in the VtMivia. They gave the 

^ AjOQorditig to Naiwe, t 61. 97, No. 2431, Jime 1, 1916. p. 237, 1909» on the homeward voyago of the 

Sir £. ShaoJdeton’s Antaiotio XJzpedition, Capt. J. K. Davis mads a thorougdi searoh for the N'imrod and Dougherty 
and failed to find them; thoy were in oonsequenoe removed from the last edition of. the Prince of Monaco’s bathy* 
metrical chart of the oceanai” 
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position for its center as latitude 64° 26' S, longitude 3° 24' E. Our observations place 
its center in latitude 64° 29' S, longitude 3° 27' E, or about 3 miles from the position 
assigned by the V (Mina, This is a very close check in position for these regions, and we 
had no difficulty in locating the island. When our reckoning had placed it about 10 
miles southeast of the vessel, we were able to locate it in the proper direction by noting 
the outline of a snow-covered glacier which appeared motionless through the shifting 
rifts in cloud and fog. 

Some authorities have called this island "Bouvet Island,” thereby causiug a little 
confusion. H. R. Mill, in his book “The Siege of the South Pole,” 1906, gives a couple 
of pages to a description and picture of Lindsay Island, but names it “Bouvet,” and 
gives as its position the latitude and longitude quoted above from the British Admiralty 
^ot as that of Lindsay. Both books give as their authority the German Deep Sea 
Expedition of 1898. The British Admiralty Pilot states that “in November, 1898, 
the island (Bouvet) was searched for unsuccessfully by Captain Erech, of the Gierman 
Deep Sea Expedition vessel YdLiivia. Its position must, therefore, be considered un- 
certain.” We agree with this conclusion, since we check so well the VcMivia’s position 
of Lindsay Island. 

Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, 1907, publishes a map of Bouvet in a small iasert with its 
south polar charts. The position given, the coast outline, and appearance are those 
of Lindsay Island. 

Did Captains Bouvet hnd Norris see Lindsay Island or some island that has never 
been seen again? They reported it. Captain Bouvet in 1739, and Captain Norris in 
1826, and placed it in latitude 64° 00' S to 64° 16' S and in longitude 4° 30' E to 6° 00' E, or 
about 16 miles north and about 60 miles east of lindsay. We know that this position 
is seriously in error, for Cook, Ross, and Moore searched unsuccessfully for this island 
while on their various Antarctic cruises. 

After taking bearings of Lindsay Island and such views as the weather and clouds 
permitted, we stood east in the hope of sighting Bouvet Island. Unfortunately, drift- 
ing ice, though in small pieces, became so thick that we thought it best to change our 
course to the north to avoid delay in this locality. So disappeared our chance of sight- 
ing either Bouvet or Thompson Islands. 

Shortly after leaving the vicinity of lindsay Island, it was decided to stand north- 
ward toward the Crozet Islands, so as to cut the isogonic lines at a greater angle. 

When within 30 miles of the southwest point of Kerguelen Island the weather 
became xmfavorable for making the land, fog set in, and a gale began to blow, with a 
rapidly falling barometer. The vessel was immediately headed south to avoid outlying 
dangers, and when clear* the course was set toward Heard Island. The season was 
advancing, and as a large area remained to be covered before our return to Port Lyttel- 
ton, a delay of a week or more in order to land at Kerguelen seemed unwarranted. This 
was February 6, and in the evening a copper box, tightly sealed, containing abstracts 
of all results to date, was set adrift on a float. The following was stamped on the copper 
box with steel dies: “Mail to the Carnegie Institution, Washmgton, D. 0., U. S. A., 
from Yacht Carnegie, February 6, 1916.” The float was set adrift at 8*^ p. m. in latitude 
60° 14i3 S, longitude 68° 19C2 E. The only si^ of human kind i^n during 4 months, 
except at South Georgia, was a corpse floating in the open sea, about halfway between 
Heard and Kerguelen islands, far from land. This was on February 7, at latitude 
61° 12' S, lonptude 71° 26' E. 

On February 8 our course was set to the northward to intersect the Carnegie’ 8 track 
of 1911, and to determine the annual change of the ma|p.etio elements. We made 
the first intersection in good time, but encountered head winds and later a calm, when 
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attempting to make the second crossing. With the aid of the engine, however, we were 
able to make the desired point. 

The annual changes determined were as follows: 17' in declination, increasing numer- 
ically west values, as opposed to 8' shown on the charts; —2' in inclination, increasing 
numerically southerly dip; and —0.0007 c. o. s. in horizontal intensity, the value of 
this element decreasing. 

The brief rest in q[uiet seas and in warm sunshine was very welcome, but the season 
was advancing and we were obliged to turn southward again and plunge into the dark 
and stormy regions of the “roaring forties and furious fifties.” The stormiest period 
of the trip awaited us. The heaviest gale and roughest seas yet encountered were 
experienced, but the vessel stood the strain well. 

As the Carnegie proceeded south toward the region of Queen Mary Land, the chart 
errors in declination constantly increased until, in the region of latitude 60° S, longitude 
110° E, they reached a maximum of —12“ for the United States and British charts, 
and of —16° for the German chart, i. e., the charts gave values of west declination 
numerically too small by 12° to 16°. 

. On March 23, during magnetic observations in the afternoon, the horizontal 
intensity ranged from 0.098 to 0.110 c. o. s., possibly indicating a magnetic disturbance 
of some kind. 

One iceberg was seen on March 1, the only one encoimtered since January 28. 
Owing to the decrease in horizontal intensity and the consequent uncertainty of the 
compasses, it was decided to turn to northward on this date, latitude 69° 24' S having 
been reached. A. few hours before turning northward a south wind sprang up, so it 
was well that we continued no farther in that direction. 

The portion of our route extending hxto the Australian Bight was accomplished 
without special diflS.culty, and latitude 39° 29' S was reached. Going south again, the 
Carnegie sailed as far as latitude 57° 25' S, obtaining the low horizontal intensity of 
0.086 c. G. s. 

Owing to conditions of weather and lateness of season, it was thought best to head 
directly for Port Lyttelton, considering that we would intersect at good angles aU iso- 
magnetic lines. 

The Snares were sighted early on the morning of March 29. They were almost 
exactly where we expected to see them, so we knew that our chronometers were giving 
us nearly correct longitudes, after 4 months of hard usage and with the wide range in 
temperature obtained in the cabin on account of the presence of the heating stove. 

Observations for intensity and inclination were taken every day regardless of 
conditions, even when the vessel was hove to in a hurricane and was being tossed about 
like a chip, and mountainous seas were threatening to break through the observing 
domes. Magnetic decimations were observed on all but one day, during the four months’ 
cruise — & remarkable record, considering the prevailing conditions of fog, mist, rain, 
and snow. This record was made possible only by the constant watchfulness of the 
entire party and by taking advantage of every opportunity. Considerable tima was 
spent in “stan^g by,” waiting for a break m the clouds or fog. Frequently only a 
small opening in the clouds woiid be seen approaching the Sun; then the vessel would 
be directed to the proper heading and all observers would be called to their stations 
ready to be^ observations the moment the Sun appeared. Often the Sun was not 
seen again during the day. 

I CM not speak too highly of the work done by each and every member of the party, 
as to spirit of cooperation and unfaltering zeal in the face of most trying conditions. 

Gal^ occurred of force 7 or higher, Beaufort scale, on 52 out of 120 days. On 26 
days the gales were very strong, having an estimated force of 9 to IX. We were over- 
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taken by a continual procession of circular storms, moving about the south polar conti- 
nent from west to east, and were invariably caught in the northern semicircle, as indi- 
cated by the barometer changes. A falling barometer always presaged northerly winds 
shifting to the northwest and blowing hard. As the barometer began to rise, the wind 
shifted to southwest, blowing a strong gale if the barometer rose rapidly. The tempera- 
ture of the sea-water was taken every hour during the entire cruise, excepting the first 
few da^. The air temperature averaged about 5° C. We had precipitation of some sort, 
mist, light rain, fog, rain, hail, or snow on 100 dasrs out of the 120 days of the voyage. 
Fog was recorded on 20 days and snow on 16 days. 

We were in the region where icebergs may be encountered for a period of 3.5 months, 
yet saw them on only 24 days, and to the number of only 133, the largest being 6 miles 
long and the highest being 500 feet high. 

Upon the return to Port Lyttelton (April 1), there still remained two tanks of fresh 
water on board, and potatoes and onions suJficient for 3 more weeks. 

The vessel sustained no serious damage during the trip. The metal fastening of 
the upper topsail yard broke on January 4, but the yard was successfully lashed to the 
parral and gave us no further trouble. The bronze bob-stay carried away at the for- 
ward end on February 24. It was fished up after some difiiculty and secured with a 
deadeye and lanyard. Upon examination in the-dry dock, the vessel’s hull was found 
absolutely clean and undamaged, only one sheet of copper near the keel requiring 
renewal. 

The total distance run from Lyttelton to Lyttelton was 17,084 miles, giving an 
average of 145 miles for 118 days. The entire track followed is shown in Plate 9 and 
also Figure 1. 
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. ABSTEUCTS OF LOGS OF THE CARNEGIE. 

In the following abstracts of logs of the Carnegie, the data relating to the day’s 
run and to the ocean current refer to the 24rhour period, noon to noon, preceding the 
noon position of the day for which the data is given, whereas it was more convenient to 
give the meteorological data, appearing in the column headed “Remarks,” for the 24- 
hour period, midnight to midnight, of the date for which the data are given. 

"^enever the word miles is used, throughout this publication, a nautical mile is 
the unit understood, unless otherwise indicated. 

In the column headed “Current” is given the true direction toward which the ocean 
current was flowing, and the speed of the current in nautical miles per day. 

J. P. Aum: Abstract of Log, Ckcisb IV, 1915-1917. 
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25 

Cristobal^ 


91 

342 

7 


Bexnarks 


Left Beard’s Basui in tow at 8^20“ a. m.; l(y**20*» p. m. anchored in 
Gktrdiners Bay. 

Swung ship two helms. Strong NE breeze to oalm. Cloudy. 

Swung ship four helms. Qentle breeze. 

A.t 9^10°^ a. m. under way in tow of tug. Fresh breese. Clear. 
Strong NW wind to moderate gale. Squally. 

Moderate to strong gale. Heavy sea. SquaJily. 

Moderating wind and sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate tdnd and sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breese to oalm to fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rsdn. 
S-^ong to light breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain. 

Light to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Parl^ cloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breese. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. Through Mona Passage. 
Gentle breese. Smooth Sea. Clear. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. > Cloudy. 

Gentle breese. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Presh breeze. Moderate sea. Bain squalls. At d^5CP a. m. anchored 
in Colon Bay. 


Total distance, 2,487 miles. Time of passage, 16.4 days. Average day's run, X6I.6 miles. 

^ The Cctmegii$ left Cristobal in tow April 7, at a. m., to pass through the Pa'op-ma Canal, and arrived at Pedro 
Miguel at 4 p. m. Leaving Pedro Miguel the next morning at 7^80°^, the vessel arrived at Balboa, April 8, at I0H5" a. m. 
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At 10 a. m. left Balboa. 

Gentle breese to oalm. Smooth sea. Clear, 
light ams and oalm. Smooth sea. Clear. • 

Light airs. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Swung ship. 

Lje^t breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 
light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Clear, 
light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Gentle breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Gentle brMze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, showers, lightning. Tide rips. 
Li|ht variable winds. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally, 
light winds. Smooth sea. Par^ oloudy, lightning. * 
light variable winds. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 
light breese to calm. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squi^. 
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Noon poation Current 
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27 

4 67 N 

262 09 

97 

344 

8 

Gentle to light breeze. Smooth sea. Passing shovrers. 

28 

6 27 N 

261 14 

105 

109 

7 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Squalls, rain. 

29 

8 12 N 

260 36 

112 

101 

21 

Gentle breeze to iisbt airs. Smooth sea. Partly eloudy, 

30 

8 29 KT 

269 44 

64 

164 

9 

Light airs. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 

May 1 

8 39 IT 

267 63 

no 

206 

26 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly dondy. 

2 

9 61 IT 

256 20 

167 

322 

18 

Moderate breesse. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

8 

10 19 IT 

253 33 

109 

40 

14 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, i^ovrers. 

4: 

10 26 IT 

250 11 

199 

135 

15 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Paeused Clip^ 
perton Island at 7^50“ a. m. 

5 

11 08 IT 

247 37 

166 

259 

5 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

6 

11 63 IT 

244 49 

170 

93 

6 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, shovers. 

7 

12 46 IT 

241 51 
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Presh breeze. Moderate sea Cloudy, shovera 
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13 38 IT 
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89 
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Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, showers, 

9 
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203 

85 
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Strong breeze. Eough sea. Partly cloudy. 

May 10 

16 60 IT 

232 41 

198 
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Fresh breeze. Boug^ sea. Partly cloudy. 

11 

16 49 IT 
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Moderate breeze. Bough sea. Showers. 

12 

17 28 IT 

227 06 
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Moderate breeze. Bough sea. Cloudy, showers. 

13 

18 10 N 

223 67 
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124 

24 

Fresh breeze. Heavy sea. Partly oloudy, showers. 

U 

19 00 NT 

221 11 

164 

152 

12 

Moderate breeze. Long NHI swell, rough sea. Partly oloudy, 
showers. 

15 

19 46 IT 

218 06 

179 

54 

16 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Psurtly cloudy, showers. 

16 

10 64 N 

215 29 

148 

93 

14 

Gentle breeze. Mioderate sea. Cloudy, squally. 

17 

20 34 NT 

212 15 

186 

85 

' 6 

Fresh br^ze. Moderate sea. Psurtly cloudy, showers. 

IS 

20 63 IT 

209 19 

166 

88 
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Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. SoLually, rain. 

19 
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206 19 

168 
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Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, sbowers^ 

20 

21 23 N 
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17 
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Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, fggtlly. 

Moderate breeze. MCoderate sea. Clear. At xn. made 

fast to Quarantine Wharf. ^ 

21 

Honolulu 
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Total distance, 5,303 miles. Time of passage, 39 days. Average diQT^s run, 186.0 xnilea 

Honolultt to Dmox Habbob, Alaska. 
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Presh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy. 
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Moderate freeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, sQusdly. 
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light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. Tide rips. 
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Qentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 
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Moderate to strong breeze. B.oi2ghS"V7 sea. Overcast. 
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Moderate breeze. Hough SW sea. Cloudy, rain. 
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Moderate breeze Mediate sea. Qoudy,rain. Streams of bamade 
clusters. 


12 
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17 

Moderate breeze. Moderate Squally, overcast. Streams of 

barnacle dusters. 


13 
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13 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea Overoast. Streams of barnacle 
clusters and of vdella. 


14 
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189 28 

64 

146 

18 

Light breeze to oalm. Smooth sea. Overoast, misty. Sea covered 
with velella. 10^25^ a. m. started engine. 


IS 

42 20 N 

189 41 

90 
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15 

Oalm. Smooth sea. Cloudy. Sea covered with velella. 2 p. m. 
stopped engine. 


16 

43 24 K 

189 42 

64 

311 
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Calm to moderate breese. Smooth sea. OveroMt. 


17 

46 06 IT 

190 11 

163 

171 

13 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overoast, rain. 


18 

49 23 IT 

190 29 

197 

172 

16 

Fresh breeze. Hough sea. Overcast, rain. 


19 

52 36 IT 

190 18 

193 

209 

14 

Fresh to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain. 


20 

Dutch Harbor .... 

138 



Moderate breeze to oalm. Moderate sea. Cloudy, Started engine 
4^3(P a. m. and ran to anchorage In Ihitoh Harbor at 12^4(F p. m. 


Total distanoe, 2,326 miles. Time of passage, 16.9 days. Average day’s rum, 137.6 miles. 
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Dutch Habbor to Port Ltttbktok, New ZbaiiAmd. 
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4 

21 19 N 

169 26 

14 

314 

3 

21 01 N 

168 31 

65 

225 

1 

20 39 N 

168 09 

SO 

267 

8 

19 56 N 

167 20 

64 

283 

13 

18 52 N 

166 15 

89 

329 

7 

17 OO N 

165 24 

122 

331 

20 

15 18 N 

165 18 

103 

124 

3 

14 16 N 

164 53 

67 

1 

10 

13 52 K 

166 02 

70 

341 

16 

13 35 N 

166 14 

22 

101 

2 

12 10 N 

164 41 

124 

313 

20 

11 17 N 

164 16 

69 

262 

13 

10 12 N 

164 03 

65 

228 

16 

8 56 N 

163 36. 

81 

322 

23 

8 03 N 

163 39 

63 

23 

20 

7 01 N 

164 10 

69 

134 

7 

5 22 N 

164 42 

105 

141 

11 

4 18 N 

164 01 

75 

258 

16 

3 58 N 

163 54 

21 

254 

19 

3 40 N 

163 62 

18 

305 

29 

3 23 N 

163 03 

61 

355 

23 

3 07 N 

162 07 

69 

341 

^ 24 

2 23 N 

16140 

62 

300 

31 

1 67 N 

160 37 

67 

297 

42 

0 26 N 

159 53 

102 

307 

43 

2 06 S 

159 64 

161 

292 

33 

4 12 S 

161 09 

147 

259 

31 

5 07 S 

162 09 

81 

216 

4 

5 48 S 

163 26 

85 

113 

, 11 

6 21 S 

163 66 

45 

58 

21 




Left Dutcli Harbor at 11^18^ a. xn. Strong breeze. Smooth sea. 
Bain. 

Fresh to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Calm to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Moderate gsde to calm. High» choppy sea. Overcast. 

Light air to moderate gale. Moderate, choppy sea. Cloudy, nnsty. 
Moderate gale to lig^t breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain. 

Calm to moderate gale. Bough sea. Bain, overcast. St. Matthew 
Island in sight all day. 

Fresh breeze. Bough sea. Overcast. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Clear to overcast. Crossed 180th 
meridian. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast to clear. Swung ship 
all day. 

Moderate breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Clear. Under engine power. 
Fresh breeze to moderate gale. Moderately heavy sea. Partly cloudy. 
Moderate gale to strong breeze. Heavy sea. Misty, rain. 

Gentle breeze. Heavy sea. Fog, rain. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Misty, rain, thunder, 
lig^t breeze. NW swell. Cloudy, lightning. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain, 
light breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Psurtly doudy, lightning. 

Fresh breeze. Bough sea. Overcast, rain. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh breeze. S swell Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Gentle breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, 
light airs. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Calm to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Squally. 

HMvy sea. Squally, rain. 

High sea. Squally, rain, lightning. 


Strong breeze. Choppy sea. 

'Wind increased to whole gale. 

'Whole gale to gentle breeze. 

Hove to. 

Moderate breeze, Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Becalmed. Moderate swell. Cloudy, squally, lightning, 
light airs. Long swell. Qoudy. 

Gentle breeze. Heavy swell. Partly cloudy, liiditning. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Clear. Sighted Wake Island. 
Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy, squally. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain, li ghtning , 
light aim* Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally. 

Fresh wind to oalin. Smooth sea. Cloudy, li ghtning . 

Calm to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partiy oloudy. 

Calm to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, 
light air. Smooth sea. Clear. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly bloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Qear. 

Moderate breeze to calm. SB swelL Squally, overcast. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, lightning. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly bloudy. 

Ymable light airs. Smooth sea. dear. 

light airs and variable winds. Smooth sea. Squally. 

Calm and variable winds. &nooth sea. Cloudy. 

Gj^tle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly bloudy. 

light iw. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, lightning. 

light airs. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, thunder. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Ps^tly cloudy. Under engine power. 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Qear. 

Fresh breeze. SB swelL Partly oloudy, lightning. 

Moderate breeze. SB swelL Partly oloudy, lightning. 

GenUe breeze. SB swriL Squally, rain. Under eugi^e power, 
light air. Smooth sea. Cloudy, lightning. Under engine i>ower. 
Yanable winds. Smooth sea. Squally, rain, li gh^.niTtg j^ and thunder. 
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Noon position Current 


Date 



Day’s 



Remarks 


Lat* 

Long. 
B. of Or. 

run 

Dir. 

Am’t 


1916 

e / 

0 t 

rnUea 

0 

miZas 


Oct 8 

7 41 S 

163 15 

90 

346 

5 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, lightning and thunder. 


0 28 S 





Sighted Stewart Island from upper topsail yard. 

9 

162 46 

111 

274 

20 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. Sighted 







ITlawa Island and a waterspout. 

10 

10 23 S 

162 43 

55 

215 

8 

Variable winds. Moderate sea. Squally, thunder and lightning in 







the morning. San Cristoval and Owa Biki Islands sighted. 

11 

11 43 S 

162 04 

89 

0 

19 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

12 

12 52 S 

160 45 

104 

334 

19 

Fresh breeze. Choppy sea. Partly cloudy. Breakers on India- 


13 58 S 





pensable Reef sighted. 

13 

159 48 

86 

226 

6 

Moderate breeze and calm. SB swell. Partly cloudy. 

14 

16 22 S 

158 24 

166 

351 

19 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

15 

19 29 S 

157 37 

192 

334 

22 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea, Partly cloudy. 

16 

21 42 S 

157 19 

184 

16 

11 

Light breeze. Smooth sea. Clear. 

17 

22 20 S 

156 52 

46 

288 

17 

li^t breeze. S swell. Partly cloudy. 

18 

23 35 S 

157 00 

75 

66 

4 

Moderate to light breeze* Smooth sea, S swell* Clear. 

19 

24 23 S 

156 26 

58 

281 

15 

Strong breeze. Choppy sea. Squally, overcast. 

20 

26 09 S 

155 15 

127 

331 

22 

Moderate breeze. Rough sea, SB swell. Partly cloudy. 

21 

28 04 S 

154 28 

123 

149 

14 

Qende breeze. Smooth sea. Clear. 

22 

30 10 S 

156 27 

135 

278 

7 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

23 

33 08 S 

157 17 

203 

290 

18 

Strong breeze. Rough sea. Cloudy. 

24 

35 36 S 

158 17 

155 

352 

23 

Variable winds. Choppy sea. Cloudy, 

25 

36 21 S 

159 50 

88 

311 

16 

Variable winds and calm. SB swell. Cloudy, rain squalls. 

26 

. 37 12 S 

161 17 

86 

342 

15 

Moderate breeze. Cross swell. Partly cloudy, lifl^tning. 

27 

38 25 S 

161 50 

78 

71 

7 

Moderate breeze. SW swell. Partly doudy, squally, lightning and 







thunder. 

28 

39 16 S 

161 58 

51 

106 

4 

Light air to moderate breeze. Cross swell. Partly doudy. Tide rips. 

29 

41 51 S 

162 33 

157 

29 

19 

Fresh breeze. NW swell. Overcast, rain. 

Moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally. ^ 

30 

44 51 S 

164 08 

193 

62 

44 

31 

46 35 S 

167 48 

185 

309 

21 

Strongbreeze tolia^t air. Roui^sea. Overoasi. In Foveaux Strait 







all day. 

Nov 1 

46 16 S 

170 12 

102 

15 

9 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. Under en'dne power. 







Aurora Australis. 

2 

44 44 S 

172 32 

134 

51 

13 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power. 

3 

Lyttelton. 


68 



Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy. At 10^30" a, m. dono^de of 







dock, Lyttdton Harbor. 


Total distanoe, 8,865 xniles. Time of passage, 89 days. Average day’s run, 99.6 miles. 

PoKT Lyttbi/ton to Sotjth Gbobgu aot to Port LyrraMON. 


1916 

0 

/ 


0 


miles 

Q 

mUee 

Deo 6 

Lsrttdton 

— 

.... 




7 

46 

14 

S 

174 

44 

189 

318 

12 

8 

47 

47 

S 

176 

23 

115 

344 

16 

9 

49 

10 

s 

178 

41 

128 

3 

15 

9 

50 

11 

s 

181 

42 

132 

321 

8 

10 

51 

15 

s 

184 

01 

107 

343 

14 

11 

53 

16 

s 

186 

54 

160 

317 

19 

12 

53 

54 

s 

188 

53 

81 

44 

15 

13 

54 

30 

s 

191 

44 

104 

351 

13 

14 

55 

18 

s 

194 

51 

119 

293 

11 

15 

56 

00 

s 

197 

38 

103 

326 

14 

16 

57 

10 

s 

201 

58 

159 

209 

24 

17 

58 

58 

s 

205 

25 

152 

326 

16 

18 

60 

18 

s 

208 

50 

132 

307 

16 

19 

60 

19 

s 

214 

18 

163 

259 

18 

20 

60 

30 

s 

220 

26 

182 

232 

15 

21 

60 

14 

s 

226 

31 

181 

219 

27 

22 

59 

40 

s 

232 

08 

172 

202 

22 

23 

60 

43 

s 

286 

25 

142 

165 

14 

24 

59 

59 

s 

236 

03 

45 

95 

13 


Left Port Lyttelton under tow at a. xn. Presli breese. Moder- 
ate sea. Cloudy* 

Moderate variable wind. Moderate sea. Overcast, drissling. 

Mirage of land, 190 xxnles distant. 

Fresh, breese to strong gale. Heavy sea. Squally. 

Strong gale to strong breese. Heavy sea. Squally. Crossed 180th 
meridian. 

Strong breeze to moderate gale. Heavy sea* Overcast, squally. 
Variable winds. Moderate sea. Overcast, misty. 

Moderate gale to gentle breeze. Heavy sea. Overcast, squally. 
Fresh variable winds. Hifidx sea. Overcast, damp. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea, SB swell. Cloudy, squally, hail, 
Fresh breeze. High sea. Cloudy, showers. 

Moderate variable winds. Moderate sea. Overcast, cloudy. 

Whole gale to strong breeze, Hough sea. Rain. Hove to 5 hours. 
Fresh breeze. High sea. Overcast, misty. 

Moderate variable winds. Moderate sea* Overcast, misty, snow. 
Iceberg. 

Strong breeze. High sea. Misty, snow. Icebergs. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Misty, snow. Icebergs. 

Fresh breeze to fresh gale. High sea. Misty, snow. Icebergs. 
Qentle breezes* Moderate sea. Overcast, driR^Oing. Icebergs. 
Fresh breeze. Rough sea. Rain, mist, fog* Iceb^g. 

Calm, moderate gale. Hiidi sea, northerly swell. Fog, overoasi. 
Iceberg. 
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Noon position. Current 


Date 

Lat. 

Long. 

E. of Gr. 

Day’s 

nm 

Dir. 

Jum’t 

19X6 

c / 

0 / 

rnUet 

o 

miles 

Deo 25 

69 13 S 

242 17 

195 

297 

8 

26 

69 07 S 

249 20 

217 

248 

23 

27 

69 10 S 

256 31 

221 

215 

24 

28 

68 48 S 

262 62 

196 

225 

21 

20 

68 47 S 

268 30 

176 

271 

12 

30 

68 49 S 

271 33 

95 

269 

6 

31 

68 66 S 

274 16 

84 

211 

10 

1916 

Jsm 1 

69 l7 S 

279 69 

178 

251 

13 

2 

60 04 8 

286 so 

174 

230 

17 

3 

69 41 8 

291 OO 

167 

215 

22 

4 

60 09 8 

294 45 

115 

99 

34 

5 

69 16 8 

297 18 

119 

299 

28 

6 

68 42 8 

302 26 

166 

142 

17 

7 

67 44 8 

307 37 

174 

219 

9 

8 

66 26 8 

312 47 

185 

201 

14 

g 

66 32 8 

316 22 

104 

243 

7 

10 

64 24 8 

318 63 

138 

200 

13 

u 

64 04 8 

321 30 

94 

139 

10 

12 

64 08 8 

323 30 

82 

312 

8 

14 

Kinfl^^ward Cove 




15 

64 16 8 

327 U 

134 

208 

5 

16 

54 40 8 

331 35 

155 

181 

6 

17 

64 36 8 

335 52 

148 

194 

6 

18 

64 38 8 

341 39 

201 

212 

7 

10 

64 30 8 

344 62 

112 

237 

12 

20 

64 18 8 

349 59 

179 

236 

24 

21 

64 20 8 

356 35 

282 

227 

29 

22 

64 00 S 

1 41 

180 

181 

15 

23 

63 38 8 

5 33 

140 

232 

7 

24 

63 42 8 

9 49 

152 

241 

17 

25 

64 08 8 

15 34 

205 

260 

15 

26 

64 30 8 

21 18 

202 

225 

15 

27 

64 16 8 

26 22 

178 

229 

31 

28 

63 40 8 

30 67 

165 

198 

22 

20 

62 40 8 

36 39 

214 

202 

26 

30 

$2 46 8 

39 12 

93 

142 

21 

31 

61 38 8 

43 05 

158 

179 

28 

Feb a 

40 42 S 

47 15 

196 

19 

19 

2 

43 36 8 

50 59 

' 160 

179 

12 

3 

48 33 S 

55 13 

168 

301 

22 

4 

48 40 S 

69 67 

188 

276 

16 

5 

49 01 S 

63 44 

151 

344 

14 

6 

40 34 8 

67 12 

139 

314 

8 

7 

61 01 S 

70 48 

163 

352 

21 

8 

52 07 S 

74 67 

168 

5 

21 

0 

51 04 S 

77 52 

125 

314 

18 

10 

40 47 8 

80 29 

127 

237 

17 

11 

47 10 8 

83 39 

201 

247 

24 


Bemarks 


Moderate gale. High sea. Overcast^ rain. 

Strong breeze. sea. Drizzling. 

Strong breeze to moderate gate. High sea. Overcast, squally. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Squally, partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, southerly svell. Overcast, rain, 
partly doudy. 

Lifidit breeze. NW swell. Cloudy. 

Light air to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, clear. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, misty. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Drizzle, fog, mist. 

Moderate breeze. W swell. Partly cloudy. 

Variable light winds. Smooth sea. Fog. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeze to strong gale. Moderate to high sea. Cloudy, 
overoast, rain. 

Strong gale to moderate breeze. Heavy sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh breeze to calm. Moderate sea. Overcast, cloudy. Under 
engine power. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. Under engine power. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, drizzle, fog. Icebergs. Hove 
to at night. 

Gentle breeze. NW swelL Fog, mist. Icebergs. Under engine 
power. Sighted South Georgia. 

Light breeze. Smooth sea. h^ty» foggy. 9^40^ a. m. anohored at 
King Edward Cove, South Georgia. Took on water. 

7^30°^ p. m. left King Edward Cove under tow. Strong gale. Heavy 
sea, Squally. 

Strong gale to light breeze. High sea. Cloudy. loebergs. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate to high sea. Rain, mist, fog. loebergs. 
Hove to at night. 

Moderate breeze to fresh gale. Moderate to high sea. Fog. Icebergs. 

Fresh gale to light breeze. High to moderate sea, NW swell. Misty, 
fog. Icebergs. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, drizzle, fog. Icebergs. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, mist, fog. Icebergs. 

Moderate gale. High sea. Overcast, fog. Icebergs. 

Fresh breeze to strong gale. High sea. Partly cloudy, misty. Ice- 
bergs. Sighted Lindsay Island. Hove to at night. 

Strong gale to moderate'breeze. Moderate sea. Clou^ynoisty. loebergs. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, fog, enow. loebsrgs- 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Snow, partly oloudy. Icebergs. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. loebergs. 

Strong to light breeze. Moderate sea. Fog, mist, snow. loebergs. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, snow. loeberg. 

Strong breeze to whole gale. High sea. Overcast, drizzling, snow. 
Hove to at night. 

Whole gale to moderate gale. Heavy sea. Squally, rain. Hove to 
at night. 

Moderate gale. Heavy sea. Overcast. Hove to at night. 

Whole gale to strong wind. High sea. Squally , rain. Hove to at night. 

Fresh breeze. Heavy swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. Hove to at night. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overoast, drizzle, followed by 
clear weather. 

Fresh breeze to moderate gale. High sea. Overcast, mist, drizzle. 
Set mail box adrift near Kergurien Island. Hove to at night. 

Moderate to whole gale. High sea. Cloudy, noist, squally. Hove 
to at nifidit. 

Strong gale to strong breeze. High sea. Squally, overcast, snow. 
Hove to at night. 

Moderate gale to fresh breeze. Moderately roued). sea. Cloudy. 

Gentle variable winds to strong gale. Bough sea. Bain, mist. 

Fresh gale. High sea. Squally, drizzle. 
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Port LTmir/roN to Sotjth Gbobola and to Port Ltttblton — Cmdvded , 
Noon pofdtion Current 


Date 



Day’s 



Eemarks 

Lat. 

Long. 

E. of Gr. 

run 

Dir. 

Ain’t 


me 

O f 

A / 

mUea 

o 

mtZee 


Feb 12 

M 06 S 

36 30 

219 

230 

17 

Fresh gale. sea. Squally. 

13 

4:1 16 S 

88 32 

195 

203 

23 

Strong winds. Bough sea. Squally, overcast. 

14 

38 18 S 

90 26 

197 

198 

24 

Strong wind. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

16 

36 48 S 

93 10 

198 

189 

23 

Moderate wind. Smooth sea. Cloudy. 

16 

34 32 S 

95 68 

157 

265 

27 

Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Gear. 

17 

34 69 S 

95 34 

99 

801 

8 

Gentle breese. Southerly swell. Overcast. 

18 

36 10 S 

95 23 

71 

358 

8 

Light breese to calm. Smooth sea. Overcast. Under engine power. 

19 

36 08 S 

97 09 

85 

243 

10 

Cc^. Smooth sea. Overeast. Under engine power. 

20 

37 26 S 

97 30 

80 

815 

9 

Gentle breese. Smooth eea. Overcast. 

21 

39 48 S 

99 11 

162 

350 

21 

Moderate gale. Moderate sea, SW swell. Partly doudy , squsdly. 

22 

42 18 S 

100 26 

160 

35 

25 

Strong wind. Rouadi sea. Overcast. 

23 

46 07 S 

101 33 

233 

68 

42 

Fresh gale to modem breese. Bough sea. Mist, driiile. 

24 

47 62 S 

102 01 

107 

59 

31 

Gentle breese to calm. ‘W swell. Overcast. Bronie bobstay oarried 

25 

47 49 B 

103 89 

66 

354 

6 

8i’W&3^« 

Moderate breeie. Moderately smooth sea. Cloudy. 

26 

49 58 S 

104 51 

137 

26 

29 

Fresh breeie to strong gale. Rough sea. Squally, driaale. 

27 

62 82 S 

106 34 

168 

22 

30 

Whole gale. BQLgh sea. Squally, driaile, haH. Hove to at night. 

28 

64 33 S 

107 33 

126 

46 

25 

Strong breeae. Bough sea. Mist, drisale. Aurora australis. 

20 

67 08 S 

108 29 

158 

177 

23 

Strong gale. Rough sea. Squally, snow. Aurora australis. 

Mar 1 

69 16 S 

110 00 

186 

30 

20 

Moderate gale. Bouach sea. Snow, squally, cloudy. Iceberg. 







Hove to at niid^t. 

2 

66 54 S 

112 28 

161 

267 

23 

Moderate gale. High Sea. Partly cloudy, squally, snow. 

3 

63 46 S 

113 41 

193 

172 

. 15 

Fresh breese. Moderate sea. Overcast. Aurora australis. 

4 

61 30 S 

116 26 

169 

198 

" 16 

Fresh variable winds. Moderate sea. Overcast, mist, drisile. 







Aurora australis. 

5 

49 13 S 

120 16 

201 

136 

38 

Fresh gale. ’Ei^ sea. Squally, driade, hail. ^ 

6 

46 02 S 

122 55 

219 

145 

16 

Fresh to whole gale. High sea. Squally, rain, hai]|^ Hove to at night. 







Aurora australis. 

7 

46 09 S 

125 08 

107 

19 

3 

Stormto strong gale. Higd^sea* SqLually,rain,ligdiitning. Hove to all 







day with drift anchor. 

8 

44 68 S 

120 01 

39 

0 

7 

Strong gale. ’Sith sea. Squally, cloudy, hah, rain, lightning. 







Hove to all day with drift anchor. 

9 

44 11 S 

126 34 

53 

849 

12 

Moderate gale. BCigh sea, Sctually , rain. Axirora australis. 

10 

41 61 S 

127 48 

149 

179 

12 

Fresh gale to strong breeie. High sea. Squally, drixsle. 

11 

39 64 S 

129 14 

135 

188 

14 

Fresh to light breese. Moderate sea, Squally, overcast. 

12 

40 25 S 

130 03 

49 

160 

11 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, squally. 

13 

43 04 S 

131 01 

166 

175 

19 

Fresh breese. SW* swell. Partly cloudy. 

14 

46 28 S 

130 51 

205 

125 

27 

Fresh breese to moderate gale* High sea. Squally, rain. 

16 

48 42 8 

132 52 

156 

172 

21 

Fresh breese to moderate gale. Moderate sea Squally, cloudy. 






Passing kelp* 

16 

60 27 8 

132 55 

106 

122 

18 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast, mist, fog. Swung ihip 






six points. Aurora australia. 

17 

63 44 8 

131 51 

200 

115 

29 

Strong breese to Strong gale. High sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

18 

56 36 8 

133 05 

176 

141 

SO 

Whole gale. Bough sea. Squally, hail, driida. Hove to. Bright 






aurora australis. 

19 

66 48 8 

135 36 

84 

88 

25 

Whole gale to moderate breese* High sea. Squally. BrilUant 







aurora australis. 

20 

57 09 8 

138 37 

102 

238 

12 

Moderate breese. NW swell. Clear to overcast. Penguins. 

21 

66 63 8 

143 00 

144 

229 

12 

Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Overcast, mist, fog, 

22 

66 47 8 

144 47 

59 

268 

17 

Moderate variable breese. HE swell. Overcast, fog, mist, Aurora 





australis. 

23 

66 39 8 

147 07 

77 

159 

5 

Moderate variable breese. W swell. OveroMt, fog, mist, 

24 

64 24 8 

151 00 

190 

134 

5 

Fresh breese. High sea. Cloudy, rain. 

25 

62 64 8 

154 22 

160 

190 

11 

Moderate to light breese. W swell. Overcast. 

26 

52 37 8 

156 35 

82 

77 

8 

Qentle variable winds. Moderate sea. Overcast, drisile. 

27 

50 59 8 

160 47 

184 

252 

19 

Strong Iveese to moderate gale. Bough sea. Cloudy. 

28 

43 31 8 

164 06 

196 

250 

6 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

29 

47 62 8 

167 47 

153 

302 

14 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast. Sighted Snares and 






Stewart Islands. 

80 

46 08 S 

171 04 

170 

214 

15 

Moderate breeie. Smooth sea. Cloudy, overcast. 

81 

44 49 S 

172 51 

109 

113 

8 

light breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast to partly cloudy. Under 


enipne power. 

Apr 1 Lyttelton 73 light breew, Smooth sea. Cloudy. Looked a.t Lyttelton at 

10‘»26» a. m. 


Total distance, 17,084 miles. Time of passage, US days. Average day’s run, 144.8 miles. 


160 Ocean Magnetic and Elbcteic Obsbbtations, 1915-21 

Port Ltttbi/ton to Pago Pago, Samoa. 

Noon position Current 

Date ® Eemarks 

_ run 

E.ofGr. 


me 

o / 

0 f 

miles 

0 

mtUa 

left Lyttelton under tow at 1^10^ p. m. Gentle breeze. Moderate 
sea. Clear. 

May 17 

Lyttelton . 





18 

43 51 S 

174 34 

84 

107 

12 

Light variable winds. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Under engine 
power. 

19 

42 64 S 

174 13 

58 

202 

14 

Gentle breeze. Easterly swell. Cloudy, misty, fog. 

20 

43 41 S 

176 06 

94 

243 

10 

Strong breeze to light air. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, fog. 

21 

43 68 S 

176 44 

32 

147 

7 

Light airs and calm. Easterly swell. Partly cloudy, fog. 

22 

44 03 S 

178 S6 

74 

97 

25 

Calm to strong winds. NE swell. Clear. Crossed 180th meridian. 

22 

43 38 8 

181 51 

150 

212 

13 

Fresh breeze. NE swell. Clear. 

23 

41 16 8 

1S4 21 

185 

196 

18 

Strong to light breeze. Moderate sea. Qear. 

24 

39 49 8 

185 46 

108 

177 

10 

Gentle to strong breeze. SW swell. Clear to overcast. 

25 

36 44 8 

186 86 

189 

212 

18 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

26 

33 34 8 

187 20 

193 

194 

21 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

27 

30 46 8 > 

185 28 

192 

183 

17 

Fresh breeze. NE swdl. Cloudy, squally. 

28 

30 69 8 

186 15 

42 

195 

13 

Fresh gale to moderate breeze. NE swell. Overcast, lightning, thunder. 

29 

30 32 8 

187 53 

89 

169 

11 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Squally, lightning and thunder. 

30 

29 09 8 

188 10 

88 

38 

3 

Fresh breeze to calm. Southerly swell. Overcast, drizzle. 

31 

28 47 8 

189 .22 

67 

87 

11 

Calm to fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy, squally, lightning. 

Jun 1 

26 47 8 

191 35 

166 

164 

0 

Strong to gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Squally, partly doudy. 

2 

24 42 8 

191 89 

125 

128 

16 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, squally. 

8 

22 42 8 

191 05 

124 

202 

19 

Gentle breeze to moderate gale. SSW swell. Overcast, rain. 

4 

19 30 8 

190 06 

200 

254 

17 

Moderate gale to moderate breeze. SE swelL Thunder, lightning, 
rain. Sighted Savage Island. 

5 

18 33 8 

189 06 

81 

252 

15 

Gentle breeze and calm. SE swell. Partly doudy. 

6 

16 18 8 

189 31 

136 

205 

6 

Fresh variable winds. SE swell. Squally, lisditning. Tide rips. 

7 

l*a,oP|^ 


118 

202 

24 

Fresh breeze. SE swell. Squally, rain, lightning. Started engine 
a. m. Anchored at 2^ p. m. at buoy 0. 


Total distance, 2,595 miles. Time of passage, 22 dfys. Average day’s ran, 118.0 miles. 

Pago Pago to Port Apea, Gttam. 


e 

0 / 

0 / 

milea 

o 

rnHee 

19 

Pago Pago . 





20 

11 50 S 

189 08 

166 

205 

17 

21 

9 14 S 

189 24 

157 

299 

13 

22 

6 32 S 

188 50 

166 

267 

11 

23 

3 42 S 

187 54 

179 

228 

31 

24 

1 26 8 

186 55 

149 

227 

38 

25 

0 36 N 

186 07 

131 

228 

25 

26 

2 14 N 

184 34 

134 

167 

18 

27 

4 34 N 

182 54 

173 

174 

29 

28 

7 31 N 

181 44 

190 

166 

7 

29 

10 31 N 

180 24 

197 

186 

. 17 

1 

12 63 N 

179 08 

161 

235 

22 

2 

14 54 N 

176 53 

177 

174 

17 

3 

15 44 N 

174 20 

156 

159 

8 

4 

16 20 N 

172 11 

129 

166 

19 

5 

17 21 N 

170 08 

132 

154 

14 

6 

18 15 N 

167 30 

161 

95 

8 

7 

19 26 N 

165 16 

146 

1X5 

21 

8 

20 20 N 

163 03 

136 

142 

8 

9 

20 26 N 

161 10 

106 

39 

5 

10 

19 56 N 

159 24 

103 

16 

22 

XI 

19 20 N 

157 38 

106 

56 

21 

12 

18 10 N 

155 14 ■ 

153 

42 

18 

13 

17 03 N 

152 54 

150 

28 

14 

14 

15 56 N 

150 37. 

148 

38 

22 

15 

14 43 N 

148 10 

160 

61 

17 

16 

14 03 N 

145 58 

134 

0 

6 

17 

Port Apra, 

Guam. . 

90 

356 

12 


Deft tmoy under power at 11^10*" a. m. Moderate breeze. Moderate 
sea. Partly dondy, lightning. 

Fresh breeze. Easterly swell. Psutly cloudy, lightning. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, rain, lightiung,thunder. 
Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. ParUy cloudy. 

Moderate to gentle breeze. Moderate sea. ParUy cloudy. 

Qentle breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally, drizding. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloud^r, squsdy, lightning. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Psurtly cloudy, squally. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, sqxially rain. Crossed 
180th meridian. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Parl^ cloudy. 

Gentle breease. Smooth sea. Squally, rain, li ghtning and thunder. 
Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, li ghtnipg and thunder. 
Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, li ghtning and thunder. 
Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly <d.ou(ly, li ghtning . 

Moderate breeze. NE swell. Partly cloudy, lightning. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Squally, cloudy, lightning, 

Genlie breeze. SE swelL Partly cloudy, li ghtning . 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Gentle breeze. SE swell. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breeze. SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeze. ESE swell. Pardy cloudy, li g h ti;iing . 

Moderate breeze. Easterly swell. Partly doudy^ li ghtning . 
Moderate breeze. Easterly swell. Pardy cloudy, squally, lightning ,* 
Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain, 
light breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, heavy rain. Moored to buoy, 
3^15® p. na. 


Total distanoe, 3,987 miles. Tiine of passage, 27.2 days. Average day’s run, 146.6 mii^yi. 


Abstracts or Logs of the Carnegie 

Port Apba, Guam, to San Francisco, 


161 


Bate 



KexniLrkB 


1916 ® ® ® rnUea ' 

Aug 7 Port Apra, Guam buoy at 1** p. m. in tow. Fresli to strong breeze. SW swell. 

Heavy rain squalls. 

8 16 10 N 144 17 107 176 17 Moderate gale. Heavy swell. Squally, rain, liaJxtning, thi^der, 

9 16 45 N 144 11 96 88 19 Presb gale. Heavy swell. Squally, r«^. Hove to. 

10 17 21 N 144 28 40 89 19 Fresh gale. Heavy swell. Squally, rain. Hove to. 

11 17 64 N 144 27 32 184 9 Moderate gale to fresh breeze, WSW swell. Squally, rain, lightxxing. 

12 19 60 N 143 36 126 106 23 Fresh gale. Heavy sea. Overcast, squally, lightning. 

13 23 36 N 144 29 231 124 36 Fresh gale. Heavy sea. Squally, rain. 

14 27 03 N 144 26 208 163 26 Fresh breeze. SSW swell. Cloudy. 

16 30 08 N 143 69 186 114 22 Strong to light breeze, SW swell. Overcast, drizzling. 

16 30 18 N 144 20 20 100^ 12 Calm to gentle breeze. W then B swell. Cloudy, lightning. Under 

engine power. 

17 31 68 N 143 40 106 261 18 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, drizzling, lightning, 

* thunder. 

18 84 14 N 146 09 186 251 13 Strong breeze. High sea. Eain. 

19 36 26 N 160 30 261 341 16 Strong breeze to moderate gale. Hifi^bi sea. Squally, rain. 

20 38 38 N 164 06 216 366 8 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, drizzling. 

21 40 29 N 166 39 162 277 8 Gentle breeze. Westerly swell. Overcast. 

22 42 61 N 168 26 134 241 18 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

23 44 67 N 169 20 132 193 15 Gentle breeze. Smooth sea, . Partly cloudy. 

24 46 24 N 160 26 99 204 3 Light air to calm. Smooth sea. Overcast. Under engine power. 

26 46 66 N 163 06 118 308 12 Light breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy. Under engine power. 

26 47 08 N 166 22 93 306 7 Moderate breeze to calm. Westerly swell. Overcast, fog. Swinging 

ship under engine power for B and /. 

27 47 16 N 167 49 100 170 6 Liidtt air. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Swinging ship for I), 6 

headmgs, 1 helm. 

28 47 26 N 169 08 64 272 6 Light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Under engine power, 

29 47 89 N 171 22 92 276 10 Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain. 

30 48 20 N 176 20 164 274 14 Fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain. Crossed 180th meridian. 

30 48 66 N 180 04 191 278 17 Gentle breeze. SW swell. Misty and foggy. 

31 49 80 N 182 20 96 274 12 Light breeze. Smooth sea, W swell. Overcast. 

Sep 1 49 63 N 184 16 78 219 9 Light breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, foggy. Passed kelp, 

2 60 69 N 187 28 189 276 18 Moderate breeze to moderate gale. Smooth to high sea, Overcast, rain. 

3 61 31 N 192 02 *174 803 16 Fresh fi^e to moderate breeze. Hisdn sea. Overcast, misty, fog. 

4 51 67 N 196 07 154 237 17 Light breeze. WNW swell. Overcast. 

6 62 38 N 199 26 128 219 6 Moderate breeze, Moderate sea. Overcast. 

6 63 16 N 204 16 180 230 18 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, drizzling. 

7 62 66 N 208 32 156 332 13 Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Misty, drizzling, fog. 

8 61 48 N 212 24 167 336 22 Strong breeze. High sea. Misty, foggy, rain, 

9 49 33 N 216 61 187 369 20 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Foggy, misty. 

10 47 14 N 218 44 179 360 77 Moderate breeze, Moderate sea. Foggy, misty. 

11 46 30 N 220 36 130 337 18 Moderate breeze. Westerly swell. Foggy, misty. 

12 43 21 N 221 48 134 307 22 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

13 41 18 N 221 44 123 848 11 Moderate breeze. NB swell. Overcast. 

14 40 66 N 221 46 23 224 7 ligdit air and calm, NB swell. Overcast. 

16 40 47 N 221 68 12 171 4 Csdm to gentle breeze. NB swell. Overcast, 

16 40 40 N 224 64 184 816 16 Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

17 40 08 N 228 60 182 310 14 Moderate breeze. SW swell. Overcast. 

18 39 28 N 230 44 97 814 13 Fresh breeze. Westerly swell. Overcast. 

19 38 87 N 234 09 166 272 41 Moderate breeze. NNW swell. Overcast, misty, fog. 

20 38 17 N 236 81 67 219 12 Light air. Smooth sea. Foggy, misty. Under engine power. 

21 San Francisco 109 Calm. Smooth sea. Misty, foggy. Anchored at Quarantine, 

I 11^30« a, m. 


Total distance, 6,937 miles. Time of passage, 46.9 days. Average day’s run, 129.3 miles. 

San Francisco to Bastbjr Island. 


me 

Nov 1 



Of Of fff/Ues ^ Tntlee 

SanFranoisoo Left wharf at p. m. Moderate breese. Westerly swell. 

Partly doudy. 

35 63 N 236 43 130 68 12 Light breeze. Westerly swell. Partly cloudy. 

36 19 N 236 00 49 186 3 Likht breeze. Westerly swell. Partly cloudy, overcast, sqpally. 

34 12 N 236 26 71 111 7 Light to moderate breeze. Westerly swell. Partly cloudy, squalls, rain. 


152 Ocean Magnetic and Elbcteic Observations, 1916-21 

Sakt Feakcibco to Eastbb Island — Concluded, 

Noon poaitLoxi Current 

Date Remarks 

Y run 

iTdr. . 


1316 

oS / 

O f 

mUea 

o 

milea 


Nov 6 

31 39 N 

237 08 

167 

22 

14 

Moderate breese. Westerly swell. Partly cloudy. 

6 

29 18 N 

238 22 

155 

334 

11 

Moderate breese. NW swell. Partly oloudy. 

7 

28 43 N 

240 02 

178 

305 

16 

Fresh breese. NW swell. Overcast. 

8 

23 40 N 

241 48 

207 

285 

19 

Fresh breese, NW swell. Overcast, partly cloudy. 

• 9 

21 01 N 

243 16 

178 

295 

26 

Fresh to Eght breeze. NW swell. Partly cloudy. 

10 

20 05 N 

243 46 

62 

233 

7 ' 

Light air. NW swell. Cloudy. 

11 

19 32 N 

243 52 

33 

204 

17 

Calm to light air. NW swell. Partly oloudy. 

12 

18 40 N 

244 26 

61 

244 

3 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, partly cloudy. 

13 

18 48 N 

244 38 

115 

854 

16 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

14 

14 59 N 

244 55 

108 

8 

23 

Light breeze. NW swell. Overcast, partly oloudy. 

15 

14 18 N 

244 56 

47 

180 

14 

Calm to gentle breeze. NW swell. Partly oloucb^. Under engine power. 

16 

12 17 N 

244 56 

116 

329 

24 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy, lightning. 

17 

9 36 N 

248 23 

184 

315 

30 

Fresh to gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, thunder showers. 

18 

8 61 N 

248 32 

45 

0 

27 

Light variable winds. SE swell. Overcast, rain, lightning, thunder. 

19 

8 68 N 

247 15 

43 

63 

32 

Calm and light air. SE swell. Overcast, thunder showers. Under 


7 61 N 





engine power. 

20 

248 83 

101 

187 

4 

Light breeze. SE swell. Overcast, thunder showers. Under en^e 







power. 

21 

7 37 N 

249 25 

54 

351 

30 

Calm to fresh breeze. SE swell Overcast, squally, rain. 

22 

7 38 N 

250 30 

66 

. 30 

20 

Light breeze. SE swell. Overcast, drizzling. 

23 

7 11 N 

251 13 

48 

127 

16 

Light variable winds. SE swell. Overcast, squally, rain. 

24 

7 01 N 

251 03 

14 

39 

13 

Gentle breeze. SE swell Overcast, cloudy. 

25 

8 53 N 

253 02 

118 

22 

18 

Gentle breeze to oslm. SE swell. Partly oloudy, overcast, drizzling. 







Under engine power. 

26 

6 11 N 

253 25 

48 

68 

20 

Csdm to fresh l^eeze. SE swell. Overoast, rain, squalls. Under 


* 





engine power. 

27 

6 28 N 

251 51 

104 

^ 61 

24 

Fresh breeze. SE swell. Overcast, drizzling, squalls. 

28 

6 04 N 

249 21 

161 

287 

13 

Moderate breeze. SE swell. Overcast, drizzling. 

29 

4 06 N 

247 06 

146 

5 

17 

Fresh breeze. SE swell. Overcast, partly oloudy. 

30 

1 62 N 

243 36 

247 

273 

40 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, squalls, partly cloudy- 

Deo 1 

0 17 S 

241 28 

182 

98 

31 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Tide rips. 

2 

1 23 S 

240 45 

79 

287 

23 

light air and breeze. SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

8 

2 18 S 

239 59 

71 

267 

32 

Calm to gentle breeze. SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

4 

4 28 S 

239 04 

141 

232 

12 

Gentle to strong breeze. SE swell. Partly oloudy. 

5 

8 64 S 

236 55 

196 

30 

10 

Fresh breeze, SE swell. Partly oloudy. 

a 

0 41 B 

235 00 

203 

330 

17 

Fresh breeze, SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

7 

12 38 S 

234 32 

179 

303 

8 

Fresh breeze. SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

8 

16 48 S 

234 12 

191 

353 

7 

Moderate breeze. SE swell. Partly oloudy, rain squalls. 

9 

17 60 S 

233 55 

123 

325 

12 

Moderate breeze. SE swell. Squalls, partly oloudy. 

10 

20 18 S 

233 19 

160 

86 

1 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

11 

22 22 S 

233 30 

126 

343 

8 

Moderate breeze and sea. Easterly swell. Partly oloudy. 

12 

24 49 8 

234 02 

150 

25 

8 

Moderate breeze and sea. Easterly swell. Partly oloudy. 

13 

26 29 S 

235 35 

130 

40 

2 

Gentle breeze. NE swell. Partly oloudy. ^ 

14 

27 20 S 

236 43 

79 

223 

' 2 

light breeze to calm. Southerly swell. Partly cloudy- 

15 

27 63 S 

237 26 

51 

137 

17 

light air. Southerly swell. Partly oloudy. 

16 

28 68 S 

238 32 

86 

150 

7 

Gentle breeze. Southerly swell. Partly oloudy. 

17 

30 30 S 

240 20 

132 

9 

14 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Westerly swell. Partly oloudy, squally. 

18 

31 49 S 

242 48 

160 

343 

8 

Moderate breeze. Westerly sw^. Overcast, drizzling, squalls. 

19 

32 09 S 

245 2$ 

137 

27 

1 

VarUble winds. SW swell Partly cloudy, rain. 

20 

32 23 S 

248 10 

139 

168 

6 

Yariable winds. SW swell. Squalls, rain, oloudy. 

21 

31 02 8 

260 66 

168 

210 

18 

Moderate^ breeze to calm. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

22 

30 30 S 

251 02 

32 

207 

6 

Calm to light breeze. Westerly swell. Pardy cloudy. 

23 

30 17 8 

251 29 

26 

194 

11 

light to strong breeze. NE swell. Partly doudy. 

24 

27 22 8 

250 45 

179 

205 

27 

Strong breeze- NE swell. Partly oloudy. 

24 

Easter Island 

24 



Dropped anchor in Cook Bay, 3*^20“ p. m. 


Total distanoe^ 6,155 miles. Time of passage, 53.1 days. Average day’s run, 115.9 miles. 


153 



Absteacts op Logs op the Caenbgib 

Basteb Island to Bxtdnos Azbbs. 


Noon x>o8ition Current 


Date 



Day’s 



Rerv^arks 


Lat. 

Long. 
E. of Or. 

run 

Dir. 

Ain't 


1917 

0 / 

O f 

mUea 

0 

mtlee 


Jan 2 

Easter Island 




Left anchorage in Cook Bay at 7^00^ a. m. 

2 

26 62 S 

250 21 

18 

180 

1 

Centle breeae. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

3 

24 18 S 

249 03 

170 

173 

24 

Moderate to fresh breese. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

4 

21 24 S 

248 60 

174 

186 

22 

Freeh breeae. NE svdl. Cbudy» squalls. 

5 

18 12 S 

248 35 

193 

162 

23 

Fresh breese. Easterly swell. Partly cloudy, squalls. 

6 

16 04 S 

248 64 

189 

170 

24 

Fresh breese. Easterly swell Partly cloudy. 

7 

12 28 S 

248 38 

166 

160 

26 

Fresh breese. Easterly swell Overoasti partly cloudy. 

8 

12 30 8 

246 61 

163 

97 

10 

Moderate breese. Easterly swdl. Partly cloudy. 

9 

12 34 S 

242 64 

173 

110 

12 

Moderate breese. Easterly swell, Partly cloudy. 

10 

12 30 S 

239 42 

188 

98 

15 

Moderate breese. Easterly swell Partly cloudy. 

11 

12 41 S 

236 44 

173 

106 

18 

Moderate breese. Easterly swell, oast, partly cloudy. 

12 

14 33 S 

234 23 

176 

39 

16 

Moderate breese. Easterly swell. Partly cloudy, overcast, squalls. 

18 

16 02 8 

232 46 

130 

22 

10 

Gentle breese. Easterly swell. Partly cloudy. 

14 

17 27 S 

231 22 

116 

69 

15 

light breese to moderate gale. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, over- 


19 36 S 





cast, drissling. 

16 

230 04 

148 

102 

17 

Moderate gale to calm, NW swell. Overcast, squalls. 

16 

19 42 8 

229 45 

18 

264 

14 

Calm and light air. NW sw^ Cloudy, lightning. 

17 

20 10 8 

229 04 

48 

216 

6 

Light air to gentle breese. SE swell. Thunder showers. 

18 

21 42 8 

227 06 

144 

68 

16 

Moderate breese. SE swell. Overcast, partly doudy. 

19 

28 20 8 

225 03 

164 

19 

26 

Fresh breese. SE swell. Partly cloudy. Passed Qambier Island. 

20 

26 44 S 

223 27 

216 

70 

12 

Fresh breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

21 

29 36 8 

221 06 

212 

69 

27 

Fresh breese. SW swell Partly cloudy. 

22 

32 16 S 

220 23 

166 

25 

17 

Moderate breese and sea. Partly cloudy, overcast, rain. 

23 

34 46 8 

220 02 

160 

369 

16 

Gentle to strong breeae. SW swell. Overcast. 

24 

37 21 S 

218 05 

181 

67 

8 

Strong breese to strong gale. Heavy sea. Overcast, drissling. 







Hove to. 

26 

37 35 8 

217 09 

46 

316 

4 

Strong gale. Heavy sea. Overcast, misty, rain. Hove to. 

26 

37 46 S 

210 14 

46 

270 

16 

Strong to moderate gale, Heavy sea. Overcast, squalls. Hove to. 

27 

37 62 S 

215 38 

29 

269 

16 

Strong to light breese. SE swell. Overcast, squalls. 

28 

87 64 S 

217 18 

79 

338 

12 

Gentle breese. SE swell. Overcast, partly cloudy, misty. 

20 

38 20 S 

220 10 

144 

308 

14 

Moderate breese to fresh gale to moderate breese. Southerly swell. 


38 31 S 





Overcast, squalls, partly cloudy. 

30 

221 48 

69 

341 

13 

Moderate breeae to calm. Southerly swdl. Partly doudy. 

31 

39 34 S 

222 28 

70 

86 

4 

Light air to moderate breese. SE swell. Partly doudy. 

Feb 1 

41 68 8 

222 02 

146 

362 

17 

Moderate breeae. Southerly swell. Partly cloudy. 

2 

43 40 8 

221 31 

103 

328 

12 

Light to fresh breese. Southerly swell. Overcast. 

3 

42 85 8 

226 40 

192 

271 

31 

Fresh to light breese. Southerly swdl. Overcast, partly doudy. 

4 

43 09 8 

228 38 

136 

300 

26 

Light to fresh breese. Southerly swell. Overcast, partly cloudy. 

6 

46 10 8 

232 26 

204 

336 

21 

Strong breese. Southerly swdl. Overcast, squally, rain. 

6 

46 27 8 

236 43 

196 

306 

22 

lE^esh breese. Southerly swell. Overcast, squally, 

7 

46 69 8 

241 28 

198 

288 

18 

Moderate gale. Southerly swell. Overcast, squalls. 

8 

48 68 8 

244 09 

160 

344 

19 

Moderate gale. Heavy sea, southerly swell. Overcast, squalls. 

9 

51 69 8 

247 38 

224 

27 

27 

Moderate to* fresh gale. POgh sea. Overcast, misty* 

10 

54 06 8 

252 12 

209 

330 

24 

Moderate gale to strong breese. Itough sea. Overcast, misty. 

11 

64 37 8 

257 64 

202 

7 

21 

Strong breese to moderate gale. Bourses. Overcast, hail, squalls. 

12 

65 17 8 

264 35 

234 

323 

20 

Moderate gale. Heavy sea. Cloudy, sqtiaUs, hail. 

13 

56 10 8 

271 20 

234 

325 

24 

Fresh gale to strong bmse. Heavy sea. Cloudy, squnlls, hail. 

14 

56 52 S 

277 23 

205 

328 

22 

Variable winds. Southwest swdl Overcast, squalls, drisding, fog. 

15 

57 38 8 

283 22 

200 

331 

6 

Strong breese. Westerly swdl, rough sea. Overcast, rain, drissling. 

16 

56 42 8 

289 56 

220 

195 

19 

Strong breese to fresh gale to light breese. Rough sea. Overcast, 

17 

55 58 8 





squalls. Passed Diego Pamires Island. 

293 50 

137 

176 

7 

Moderate breese. SWswdl Overcast, rain, partly doudy. Sighted 







Cape Horn. 

18 

65 03 S 

295 47 

86 

79 

17 

Calm to strong breese. Rough sea. Partly doudy, drissling. 

19 

53 29 8 

296 52 

102 

27 

20 

Moderate breese to light air to moderate gde. Rough sea. Cloudy, 







overcast. 

20 

62 16 8 

296 00 

79 

269 

6 

Variable winds. , NB swdl. Partly cloudy. 

21 

60 08 8 

298 36 

161 

153 

9 

Fresh breese. Rough sea. Partly doudy. 

22 

47 66 8 

300 01 

144 

26 

7 

Light variable winds and calm, ^utherl^ swell. Partly doudy. 

23 

46 18 8 

300 32 

100 

336 

18 

Calm and light air. Smooth sea. Partly doudy, lightning. Under 







engine power. 

24 

46 33 8 

301 00 

48 

358 

15 

Calm and light air. Smooth sea. Overcast, fogky* Under engine 


powr. 
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Easthib Isi^and to Btjbnos kims -^- Condvded , 



Noon position 


Current 


Date 



Day’s 



Beznarks 


Lat. 

Long. 
B. of Or. 

run 

Dir. 

Ain’t 


1917 

o / 

0 . ! 

nvUea 

0 

mUea 


Peb 25 

43 34 S 

3Q1 41 

122 

335 

17 

Calm to strong breeze. Easterly swell, heavy sea. Overcast, diiz- 







sHng, rain. Under engine power. 

26 

39 57 S 

302 58 

225 

342 

20 

Strong to gentle breeze. Bough sea. Bain, mist. 

27 

38 13 S 

304 04 

116 

10 

5 

Light variable winds and oalm. SE swell. Partly cloudy, lightning 







and thunder, rain, hail. 

28 

37 09 S 

304 31 

68 

27 

28 

Calm to fresh breeze. SE sweU. Partly doudy, lightning, rain. 

Mar I 

35 07 S 

303 24 

133 

72 

16 

Moderate variable winds. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine 







power in the Biver Plate. 

2 

Buenos Aires 

lOO 



Light breeze. Smooth sea. Clear. Docked at Buenos Aires at 







lOHS^ a. m. 


Total distajioe, 8,510 miles. Time of passage, 59.1 days. Ayerage day’s run, 145.8 miles. 


Tabubs 2l.^8iimmary of Paosagea far Cruise TV of the Carnegie. 



Length of 

Time of 

Average 


passage 

passage 

day’s run 


miles 

days 

miUs 

Biooklsni to Cristobal, Canal Zone 

2,487 

16.4 

152 

Cristobd to Balboa 

42 

0.5 

e * « • 

Balboa to Honolulu 

5,303 

80.0 

136 

Honolulu to Dutch BCarbor 

2,326 

16.9 

138 

Dutch Harbor to Port L 3 rtteIton 

8,865 

80.0 

100 

Port Lyttelton to Port Lyttelton 

17,084 

118.0 

145 

Port Lyttelton to Pago Pago . 


22.0 

118 

Pago Pago to Guam 

3,987 

27.2 

147 

Guam to San Frandsoo 


45.9 

129 

San Frandsoo to Easter Island 


53.1 

116 

Easter Island to Buenos Aires 

8,619 

50.1 

146 


Length of Cniise IV, 63,400 xniles, Time at sea, 487.1 days. Average day’s run, 130 miles. 


H. M. W. Edmonds: AssTRiCT or Log, Cbuisb V, 1917-1918. 
Buxnos AmES to Tixcisuuro, CHms. 

Noon position Current 

Bate Eemarks 

Y run 

E^?Gr. 


1917 . 

0 



0 


miles 

o 

miles 

Deo 4 

Buenes 

Aires.. 

... 


.... 


5 

34 

44 

S 

302 

27 

42 . 

— 


6 

35 

32 

B 

303 

20 

71 . 

— 


7 

35 

47 

S 

304 

07 

67 . 



8 

37 

60 

S 

305 

02 

131 

*26" 

14 

0 

39 

21 

S 

304 

59 

92 

30 

36 

10 

38 

58 

S 

303 

04 

93 

20 

18 

11 

40 

04 

S 

302 

23 

73 

67 

7 

12 

42 

02 

S 

300 

31 

146 

80 

14 

' 13 

43 

26 

8 

299 

11 

103 

36 

16 


Left dock under tow at llH6“ a. m. Gentle breese to moderate 
gale. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Anchored oyernight. 

Moderate to strong breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Under 
engine power. Anchored overnight. 

Gentle to moderate breese. Rough sea. Psurtly doudy. Under 
engine power. 

Moderate breeze and sea. Partly cloudy. 

Light variable winds. NE swell. Partly cloudy, drizsling, lightning. 

Gentle to strong breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, lightning. 

Skong breeze to oalm. Moderate sea, SE swelL Partly doudy. 

Ligdxt variable winds. SE swdl. Overcast, drizsling. 

Moderate to strong breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, Ughtni ng. 

Strong breeze to strong gale. Heayy sea. Partly cloudy, rain, 
lightning. 


Date 
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Noon position Current 

Day*s 

Dir. j&jnH 


Lat. 


Lon«. 


D. of Or. 


Revnarks 


Deo 


Jan 


7 

o / 

0 / 

mtlaa 

o 

miles 

14 

43 06 8 

298 51 

25 

85 

41 

15 

44 36 8 

297 28 

107 

43 

12 

16 

47 31 8 

296 59 

177 

36 

22 

17 

49 62 8 

297 26 

143 

17 

14 

18 

61 29 8 

297 52 

98 

18 

14 

19 

63 07 8 

299 59 

125 

273 

10 

20 

63 09 8 

300 28 

18 

33 

14 

21 

63 33 8 

299 38 

38 

93 

20 

22 

64 68 8 

297 07 

123 

60 

21 

23 

66 07 8 

295 40 

84 

93 

24 

24 

67 30 8 

292 31 

133 

112 

15 

25 

68 49 8 

288 25 

152 

116 

21 

26 

68 17 8 

286 44 

90 

131 

8 

27 

67 87 8 

286 30 

47 

35 

19 

28 

68 82 8 

284 48 

77 

147 

10 

29 

69 10 8 

284 22 

40 

162 

17 

30 

68 32 8 

281 06 

108 

62 

16 

31 

66 65 8 

279 45 

163 

184 

14 

'18 

1 

62 87 8 

279 58 

198 

136 

11 

2 

62 08 8 

279 07 

42 

226 

9 

8 

62 02 S 

279 08 

6 

89 

8 

4 

60 24 8 

279 54 

102 

29 

12 

5 

47 38 8 

279 23 

168 

51 

4 

6 

44 42 8 

280 21 

180 

77 

9 

7 

42 62 8 

281 22 

119 

114 

5 

8 

41 34 8 

283 26 

88 

51 

9 

9 

89 24 S 

283 26 

141 

311 

6 

10 

36 64 S 

286 20 

203 

820 

15 

11 

i 

i 

. 51 




Moderate gale to oalm. BW swell. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate to strong breeae. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeae and sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeae to moderate gale. Eoug^ sea. Partly cloudy. 

^esh to strong breeae. Rough sea. Squally, rain, hail. 

Moderate gale. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squalls, hail, snow. 

Li^t to fresh breeae. Sswdl. Partly cloudy, squalls, hail. Sighted 
Beauohene Iidand. 

Strong to gentle breeae. BE swell. Overcast, squalls. Under engine 
power. 

Moderate breeae. SE swell. Cloudy, driaaling, rain. 

light breeae. Easterly swell. Partly cloudy, rain. 

Moderate breeae to moderate gale. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, misty, 
rain. 

Moderate gale to freeh breem. Rough aea. Partly oloudy. aqueJla. 
driaaling. 

Fresh breeae, oalm to storm. Rough sea. Overcast, rain, hail. 
Hove to. 

Whole c^e to fresh breeae. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squalls, 
hail. Hove to. ^ ^ j 

Fresh to gentle breeae. Westerly swell, rougdi sea. Partly doudy, 
rain, squally. 

Oalm to moderate breeae. Westerly swell. Overcast. Under 
eng*«e power. 

Moderate breeae. Westerly swell. Partly oloudy, rain, squally. 

Moderate to strong Inreeae. Moderate sea. Overcast, driaaling. 

Strong breeae. Rough sea. Overcast, rain. 

Strong breeae to strong gale. High sea. Overcast, misty. 

Strong to moderate gale. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squalls. 

Moderate gale to fresh breeae. Rough sea. Cloudy, rain, squally. 

Strong breeae. BW swell. Partly oloudy, hall. 

Moderate breeae. BW swell. Partly oloudy, squally. 

Light breeae. BW swell. Partly cloudy. 

Light air to moderate breeae. Smooth sea. Overcast- 

Moderate to strong breeae. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Strong to gende breeae. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Light breeae. Southerly swell. Clear. Dropped anchor at o®42“ 
a. m. 


Total distance, 3,863 miles. Time of passage, 37.9 days. Average day's run, 101.9 miles. 

TaLCAHUA^TO to CAIibAO, PJBRTT. 


1318 

o t 

Tolotihuano 

36 18 S 

0 / 

mites 

e 

miles 


24 

286 08 

97 

212 

7 


25 

33 03 S 

284 52 

147 

179 

8 


26 

31 26 S 

284 09 

104 

111 

6 


27 

30 47 S 

288 36 

48 

51 

5 


28 

29 04 S 

281 34 

147 

121 

14 


29 

27 28 S 

278 60 

174 

101 

14 


80 

28 07 S 

275 33 

178 

44 

10 


31 

29 36 S 

278 04 

167 

15 

12 

Feb 

1 

31 29 S 

271 20 

145 

13 

10 


2 

33 07 S 

269 16 

144 

11 

12 


3 

36 27 B 

268 11 

150 

18 

9 


4 

86 66 S 

268 45 

92 

176 

8 


5 

86 66 S 

270 08 

67 

100 

15 




- 

__ _ 




Left anohoxtege at 9*K)0“ a. m. lifldxt to gentle breeae. SW swell. 

Partly cloudy, foggy. , , . 

Gentle to moderate breeae. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate breeae. BW swell. Partly oloudy- 
Moderate to light breeae. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

Calm to moderate breeae. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate to fresh breeae. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

Strong breeae. SW swell. Partly cloudy. 

Strong breeae. Rough sea. Overcast, squally. Topgallantmast 
carried away. 

Fresh breeae. Rough head sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

Fresh breeae. Rough sea. Overcast. 

Gentle to fresh breeae. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Moderate breeae. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

light breeae to light air. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentie breeae. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 
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TjLLCikHUAKO TO Cali^ao, Phjbtj — Condttded, 


Noon position Current 

Day’s 
T run 

E^. 


ms 

o 

/ 


0 

t 

miles 

0 

miUa 

Feb 6 

86 

59 

S 

272 

06 

94 

207 

10 

7 

36 

58 

S 

276 

07 

146 

234 

13 

8 

36 

08 

s 

278 

28 

169 

206 

14 

9 

34 

12 

s 

278 

43 

117 

186 

7 

10 

31 

58 

s 

278 

36 

134 

199 

19 

11 

30 

16 

s 

278 

24 

102 

255 

10, 

12 

28 

04 

s 

.278 

11 

133 

236 

14 

. 13 

26 

39 

s 

278 

12 

144 

219 

13 

14 

23 

58 

s 

278 

31 

• 102 

297 

14 

15 

22 

30 

s 

278 

68 

92 

313 

12 

Id 

20 

53 

s 

279 

47 

107 

328 

13 

17 

19 

44 

s 

280 

33 

81 

343 

14 

18 

18 

18 

s 

281 

40 

107 

331 

5 

19 

16 

26 

s 

281 

62 

113 

309 

12 

20 

14 

18 

s 

282 

10 

129 

285 

18 

21 

13 

14 

s 

282 

36 

69 

328 

12 

22 

12 

21 

s 

282 

34 

53 

350 

19 

22 

Callao. . . , 

, .... 

. . . . 

27 


..... 


ROTOArks 


Light td moderate breeie. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate to fresh breexe. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Smooth sea. .Partly oloudy, driszling. 

Fresh breeze. SW swell. Misty, partly oloudy. Sighted Mas 
Aiuera Islands. 

Moderate to light breeze. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate breeze. SW swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate breeze. SW swell. Overoast, partly oloudy. 

Moderate to gentle breeze. SW swdl. Overoast, parldy oloudy. 
Gentle breeze. Southerly swell. Overoast. 

Gentle breeze. Southerly swell. Overcast. 

Light breeze. Smooth sea. Overoast. 

Li^t to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Light breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Gentle to light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

, Light air. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Light air. Smooth sea. Foggy, partly cloudy. 

Anohored at Callao p. m. 


Total distance, 8,568 miles. Time of passage, 30.4 days. Average day’s run, 117.4 miles. 


Callao to Balboa, Canal Zone. 


1918 


0 t 

mXles 

0 

miles 

Mar 29 

Callao.... 





30 

11 oo d 

281 28 

102 

212 

2 

31 

10 00 s 

279 28 

133 

344 

7 

Apr 1 

10 14 S 

277 76 

131 

140 

2 

2 

11 24 8 

274 58 

152 

318 

7 

3 

12 28 S 

273 21 

, 114 

277 

3 

4 

14 10 8 

271 06 

167 

305 

6 

5 

15 69 8 

268 52 

170 

272 

6 

6 

16 09 S 

266 19 

147 

359 

13 

7 

15 34 S 

263 29 

167 

295 

6 

8 

13 43 8 

264 12 

119 

304 

10 

9 

12 07 S 

265 01 

i07 

304 

3 

IQ 

10 35 a 

266 OO 

109 

229 

1 

11 

8 47 S 

267 24 

136 

304 

- 11 

12 

7 28 S 

268 46 

113 

254 

13 

13 

6 22 S 

270 01 

100 

239 

22 

14 

. 6 18 S 

272 01 

135 

198 

15 

15 

3 35 S 

273 38 

142 

145 

7 

16 

2 06 S 

274 28 

102 

239 

13 

17 

1 12 S 

275 20 

75 

345 

10 

18 

0 12 N 

276 56 

128 

12 

28 

19 

1 41 N 

278 27 

127 

19 

26 

20 

2 29 N 

280 00 

106 

53 

20 

21 

3 29 N 

280 42 

73 

56 

23 

22 

5 12 N 

281 27 

113 

57 

16 

23 

7 09 N 

281 38 

117 ' 

22 

29 

24 

8 26 N 

280 27 

104 

324 

36 

24 

Off Balboa 

23 



26 

Balboa^.. 






Left anchorage 9^16°’ a. m. Calm to light breeze. Southerly swell. 

Partly oloudy. tTnder engine power. 

Light to gentle breeze. Southerly swell. Partly cloudy, foggy. 
Gentle to moderate breeze. Southerly swell. Partly doudy. 
Moderate breeze. Southerly swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate to gentle breeze. Southerly swell. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle to strong breeze. Bough sea. Overcast, squalls, rain. 

Fresh to strong breeze. Rough sea. Cloudy, squalls, rain. 

Fresh breeze. Rough sea. Overcast. 

Moderate to strong breeze. Southerly swell. Partly cloudy. 

Strong to moderate breeze. SB swell. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh to moderate breeze. Bough sea. Overcast, drizzling, squalls. 
Gentle breeze. SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate l^reeze. 8E swell. Partly oloudy. 

Moderate to fresh breeze. SE swell. Partly oloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Rough sea. Gloudbr. 

Moderate to strong breeze. Bough sea. Overcast. 

Strong to fresh breeze. Rough sea. Overcast, ipartly cloudy. 

Fresh to gentle breeze. SE swell.' Overcast, rain, squalls. 

Gentle to light breeze. SE swell. Partly oloudy. 

Light to gentle breeze. SE swell. Partly oloudy. 

Gentle to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Par^ oloudy. 

Gentle to light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloud^. 

Light breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Cloudy, lightning. 

Light to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain, drizzle. 

Gentle breeze to light air. SW swell. Overcast, rain. Under 
engine power. 

Light breeze. SW swell. Overoast, rain. Under engine power. 

At 5^5°^ p. m^ anohored off Tahoguilla Island. 

Towed 14 miles fromi anchorage to dock at 5^16™ p. in. 


Total distance, 3,212 miles. Time of passage^ 26.3 days. Average day’s run, 122.1 miles. 

^ The Carnegie left Balboa under tow at 6*^23® a. m. May 2, and arrived at Cristobal at p. m. the day- 
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Noor position Current 


Date 


Lat. 


' Day’s 


Long. 
B. of Gr. 


run 


Dir. 


Ain’t 


BexnaTks 


1918 ® ® ' friHea ® miles 

May 11 Cristobal Left Cristobal dock at 11^55°^ a. m. light breeze to calm. N swell. 

Overcast, lightniog, thunder. 


12 

10 17 N 

280 26 

65 

49 

28 

Calm to moderate breeze to calm. NE swell. Overcast, squally, 
lightning. Under engine power. 

13 

11 4S N 

280 24 

88 

7 

37 

light air to fresh breeze. Bough sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 

14 

13 31 N 

280 13 

106 

314 

16 

Presh to moderate breeze. Bough sea. Partly cloudy. 

16 

14 02 N 

279 38 

47 

278 

21 

Gentle to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

16 

16 01 N 

278 29 

136 

328 

24 

Moderate to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

17 

18 02 N 

277 19 

138 

314 

46 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

18 

20 16 N 

276 14 

147 

331 

50 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Id 

21 21 N 

274 41 

109 

302 

33 

Gentle to moderate breeze. Smobth sea. Partly cloudy. 

20 

23 38 N 

273 44 

147 

335 

69 

Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

21 

23 46 N 

274 38 

51 

108 

23 

Moderate to fresh breeze. Rough sea. Partly oloudy. 

22 

23 20 N 

276 16 

93 

78 

86 

Presh breeze. Bough sea. Pardy oloudy, lightning, thunder. 

23 

24 02 N 

277 02 

59 

116 

44 

Presh to strong breeze. Bough sea. Cloudy, squalls, rain, ligdxtning, 
thunder. 

24 

23 48 N 

278 08 

62 

57 

28 

Strong breeze to moderate gale. Bough sea. Cloudy, squalls, rain. 
Sighted American Shoal light. 

25 

24 16 N 

279 10 

63 

57 

57 

Strong to fresh breeze. Bough sea. Overcast, rain. Sighted 
AUi^tor Beef light. 

26 

26 19 N 

280 10 

83 

89 

67 

Presh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Sighted Carysfort 
light. 

27 

28 68 N 

280 09 

219 

355 

75 

Moderate to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

28 

30 39 K 

281 00 

110 

352 

48 

Gentle breeze to light air# Smooth sea. Partly oloudy# 

29 

31 12 K 

281 50 

54 

24 

9 

light air to calm. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

30 

31 60 K 

282 17 

45 

354 

21 

light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

31 

32 44 N 

284 01 

108 

118 

10 

Li^t to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Jun 1 

33 64 N 

284 34 

105 

44 

8 

light breeze to calm. Westerly sweU. Partly cloudy# 

2 

34 29 N 

285 59 

40 

79 

23 

Light to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy. 

3 

36 06 N 

285 09 

105 

71 

29 

Moderate breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, lightning. 

4 

36 40 N 

284 12 

57 

195 

11 

Calm to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. Under 
engine power# 

At 11^ p. m. anchored off docks. 

4 

Newport News . . . 

43 


. * . * . 

8 

Newport News , . . 




Left anoorage at 11^5CP a. m. Under engine power. 

9 

Chesapeake Bay , . . 



. • « . « 

Swinging ship under engdue power. Proceeding up Potomao Biver* 

10 

Washington 




Docked at 8^80» p. m. Under engine x>ower. 

X 

Total distance, 2,275 miles. 

Time of passage, 24.4 days. Average day’s run, 93.0 miles. 


Table 22.^vmnary of Passagoo for Cruiso V of the CorMgio. 


Passage 


Buenos Aires to Taloahuano 

Taloahuano to Callao. 

Callao to Balboa Anohorage 

Balboa Anohorage to Balboa to Cristobal. 

Cristobal to Newport News * 

Newport News to Chesai>eake Bay to Washington.. . 


Length of 

Time of 

Average 

passage 

passage 

day’s run 

miles 

days 

miles 

8.863 

87.9 

102 

3.668 

80.4 

117 

8,212 

26.8 

122 

68 

0.5 


2,276 

84.4 

08 

219 

2.4 



Length of Cruise Y, 18,195 miles. 


Time at sea, 121.9 days. 


Average day’s run, XOS mUea. 
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J. P. Aui/r: AssiTBAcr of Los, Cbvcsb VI, 1919 - 1921 . 
WASHiN-CBDOKr, D. C., TO Fresitcih West Atrica. 


Noon pOBLtioii Current 

Day’s 

Date run 

Long. 



Lat. 

E.of Gr. 


Dir. 

AmH 

mg 

O f 

0 t 

mUes 

o 

mHea 

Oet 0 

Washington, D. 0.. 




161 

Old Point Comfort. 




19 

Old Point Comfort. 




19 

36 63 N 

284 08 

23 



20 

35 36 N 

286 14 

128 

141 

18 

21 

36 60 N 

287 11 

87 

45 

35 

22 

38 24 N 

291 87 

231 

48 

40 

23 

38 31 N 

295 47 

196 

106 

15 

24 

37 41 N 

297 34 

98 

106 

51 

25 

36 49 N 

297 68 

55 

118 

19 

26 

38 48 N 

298 56 

127 

225 

15 

27 

39 19 N 

302 38 

175 

193 

11 

28 

38 63 N 

306 26 

179 

108 

29 

29 

38 26 N 

309 17 

136 

99 

34 

30 

38 52 N 

314 14 

236 

148 

31 

81 

38 47 N 

315 56 

78 

178 

29 

Nov 1 

38 25 N ‘ 

316 21 

28 

139 

30 

2 

38 27 N 

319 27 

146 

240 

16 

3 

38 27 N 

321 46 

109 

204 

6 

4 

39 06 N 

323 10 

77 

224 

8 

6 

38 54 N 

327 30 

202 

217 

26 

6 

38 48 N 

329 28 

92 

124 

10 

7 

37 15 N 

329 47 

94 

320 

6 

8 

35 35 N 

329 41 

100 

348 

6 

9 

35 37 N 

331 56 

110 

65 

■6 

10 

35 12 N 

334 08 

110 

188 

3 

11 

34 13 N 

335 49 

103 

220 

10 

12 

33 03 N 

338 01 

129 

13 

13 

13 

30 18 N 

340 13 

199 

45 

20 

14 

27 22 N 

340 44 

179 

63 

20 

16 

25 37 N 

340 35 

105 

76 

13 

16 

25 13 N 

340 23 

27 

268 

13 

17 

24 45 N 

340 29 

28 

296 

16 

13 

21 67 N 

340 24 

168 

294 

7 

19 

19 10 N 

341 06 

172 

8 

10 

20 

16 30 N 

341 54 

166 

191 

5 

21 

15 10 N 

342 28 

87 

340 

12 

22 

14 38 N 

342 32 

31 

352 

10 

22 

Dakar.. .. 


^ 6 




EevnarkB 


Left dock at 12^46°^ p. m. Anchored orernight. 

Anchored off Old Point Comfort at 1^10°^ p. m. Partly cloudy. 

Left Old Point Comfort at a. m. 

Gentle breeze. E swell. Partly cloudy- 

Moderate to strong breeze. Rough sea, easterly swell. Partly 
cloudy* squally. 

Fresh breeze to whole gale. Rough sea, E swell. Squally, rain. 
Fresh breeze to strong gale. Heavy sea, SE swell. Partly doudy* 
rain. 

Strong breeze to light air. Moderate sea. Cloudy, lightning. 

Light air to moderate breeze. Moderate sea, E swell. Overcast. 
Moderate breeze to moderate gale. Heavy sea. Cloudy. 

Strong breeze to moderate gale. Heavy sea, southerly swell. Cloudy- 
Strong to gentle breeze. Heavy sea, S'W swell. Overcast, rain. 
Moderate breeze to calm. Long E swell. Partly doudy, rain. 

Light breeze to fresh gale. Moderately heavy sea, W sw^. Partly 
doudy. 

Moderate gale increasing to storm. Heavy sea. Overcast, squ&tUy. 
Hove to at night. 

Storm. Very rough sea. Overcast, hail squalls. Hove to. 

Storm to fresh breeze. Very rough and high sea. Overcast, squally, 
hail. Hove to. 

Fresh to gentle breeze. Rough sea, N swell. Cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, drizzling. 

Light to strong breeze. Moderate sea, E swell. Partly doudy, 
rain squalls. 

Fresh breeze to light air. long N swell. Partly cloudy. 

Light breeze to calm. Long Newell. Partly cloudy. Siflhtsd Flores 
Island. Under engine power. 

Light to strong breeze. Moderate choppy sea. Cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, drizzling. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, drizzling. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy. 

Light breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain squalls. 
Strong breeze. Moderate sea, W swdl. Overcast. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy.. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Gentle breeze. Moderately smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderately smooth sea. Partly cloudy, drizzling, 
thunder, lightning. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Harmattan, partly oloudy, foggy. 
Moderate breeze. Cross sea. Harmattan, partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Harmattan, partly oloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. PEarmattan, partly oloudy. Hove to 
all night. 

Dropped anchor in Dakar Harbor at 2^3(P^ p. m. Under power. 


Total distance, 4,217 miles. Time of pp v?^ge. Old Point Comfort to Dakar, 34.3 dasrs. Average day’s run, 122. 9 mile 
^ From October 10 to October 14 the Coimegie was at Solomons Iriand and in Chesapeake Bay, to swing ship and for 
atmosphexio^eotrie observations. Under engine power. 


DaK^B to BuITOS AiBBS, ARaBNTINA.. 


tgiB 

- ® f 

0 / 

mtlea 

o 

mUes 


Nov 26 

Dakar.. . . 





Left anchorage at 2*^15“ p. in. Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Clear. 
Under engine power. 

27 

12 40 N 

342 22 

122 

351 

15 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Clear. Tide rips. 

28 

10 28 N 

343 07 

138 

289 

16 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. Tide rips. 

29 

9 28 N 

343 51 

74 

201 

13 

light breeze- Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, light.T>fTig, thunder- 
Tide ripa. 


Absibacts op Logs op the Cabnbgie 

Dakar to Buenos Aires, ARGEimNA---C()ncZt«ied. 
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Date 


Noon positLon 


Lat. 


Long. 
E. of Gr. 


Cuirent 


Day’s 

run 


Dir, Ain’t 


HeToiiTks 


1919 
Nov 30 

Deo 


8 40 N 344 42 


mCes 


® miles 
95 9 


Jan 


1 

7 43 N 

345 50 

88 

274 

8 

2 

7 10 N 

346 88 

58 

826 

31 

3 

6 48 N 

346 34 

23 

332 

22 

4 

6 22 N 

346 52 

32 

140 

4 

5 

5 56 N 

348 05 

78 

113 

4 

6 

5 13 N 

349 09 

77 

341 

2 

7 

4 50 N 

350 29 

84 

11 

5 

8 

4 19 K 

351 52 

88 

307 

8 

9 

. 3 40 N 

362 19 

48 

384 

11 

10 

4 05 N 

354 16 

120 

319 

9 

11 

4 06 N 

366 20 

64 

63 

16 

12 

4 02 N 

366 17 

57 

90 

19 

13 

3 34 N 

368 02 

100 

810 

8 

14 

2 55 N 

359 22 

89 

283 

11 

15 

1 58 N 

0 20 

82 

284 

9 

16 

0 59 N 

1 42 

100 

289 

19 

17 

0 00 

3 48 

140 

282 

31 

18 

1 32 S 

5 01 

117 

314 

22 

19 

0 46 S 

3 81 

101 

330 

18 

20 

0 18 S 

3 06 

87 

17 

15 

21 

0 32 S 

1 81 

96 

91 

7 

22 

1 13 S 

0 05 

95 

241 

20 

28 

1 58 S 

357 59 

133 

274 

14 

24 

3 20 S 

855 49 

153 

176 

3 

25 

4 54 S 

868 28 

169 

80 

6 

26 

6 54 S 

351 09 

183 

92 

7 

27 

9 06 S 

348 54 

189 

104 

14 

28 

11 05 S 

346 40 

178 

34 

13 

29 

13 04 B 

344 27 

176 

77 

7 

30 

16 16 S 

342 14 

185 

13 

10 

31 

m 

17 27 S 

340 06 

180 

3 

17 

1 

19 11 S 

338 25 

135 

11 

12 

2 

20 41 S 

336 54 

125 

23 

1 

3 

22 12 S 

335 22 

125 

14 

15 

4 

23 47 S 

833 41 

132 

6 

12 

5 

24 61 S 

332 51 

78 

113 

10 

6 

26 32 S 

330 36 

159 

87 

22 

7 

28 04 S 

829 25 

112 

23 

10 

8 

28 61 S 

326 35 

155 

93 

8 

9 

30 07 S 

323 04 

199 

92 

24 

10 

31 01 S 

321 40 

90 

100 

8 

11 

32 42 S 

319 31 

149 

18 

15 

12 

32 57 S 

317 57 

80 

18 

5 

13 

33 48 S 

316 05 

106 

23 

5 

14 

84 10 S 

315 10 

51 

115 

11 

15 

33 86 S 

311 54 

162 

91 

8 

16 

34 06 S 

309 43 

112 

53 

12 

17 

84 36 S 

306 02 

185 

141 

20 

18 

36 06 S 

304 05 

105 



19 

Bumios Aires 

138 




Gentie breeze to light air. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Tide rips. 
Under engixxe power. 

Lifi^t air to calm. Smooth sea. Clear. Tide rips. Under engine 
power. 

Gentle breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Under engine 
power. 

Calm to light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine 
power. 

Light breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Li^t breeze to calm^ Smooth sea. Partly doudyi squallyi lightning, 
thunder. Under engine power. 

Liglit air. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power. 

Light air. Smoo^ sea. Cloudy. Under engine power. 

Light air. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power. 

Cape PalmaB abeam at 4^20^ p. m. 

Lii^t breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power. 
Light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Lifdxt air to calm. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power, 
light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Light breeze. Smooth sea. Parth^ doudy. 

Lii^t breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Light breeze. Smooth sea. Partly douc^. 

Lifldi't to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, squally. 
Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain, li g h tn i n g. 

Light breeze to calm. Moderate sea. Overcast, light rain, lightning, 
light breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Pardy cloudy. 

Li^t air to moderate breeze. Moderatdy smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 
Light tp moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, Partly doudy. 

Freeh breeze. Choppy sea. Cloudy, 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, drizzling. 

Fredi breeze. Moderate sea. Qoudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate* breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, drizzling. 

Moderate hreeze. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Clear. 

Gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 
light breeze. Moderate sea, Clear. 

Moderate to fresh breeze. Moderate choppy sea. Cloudy, squally. 
Gentle breeze to calm. Choppy sea, Overcast, rain. 

Moderate to strong breeze.. I^ng swdl. Overcast, rain. 

Strong to light breeze. Long swell Overcast, rain. 

Gentle breeze, Long swell. Partly doudy, lightning. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. ,, 

Moderate breeze to cahn. Moderate sea, long swell. Clear to , 
overcast. 

Fresh breeze to light air. Moderate sea. Cloudy to dear. 

Calm to strong breeze. Moderate ohoppy sea. Partly doudy. 

Strong wind to light breeze. Long sw^. Cloudy. 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, ’^pampero” with 
heavy rain, hail, thunder, and lightning. 

Fresh breeze to calm. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally. Sighted 
Cape Polonio light at 8^05*^ a, m. 

Fresh breeze. Szhooth sea. Squally, changeable. Picked up pilot 
at Recalada at p. m. Under engine power. 

, Anchored off Buenos Aires at a. m. Docked at 5^20°^ p. m. 


Total distance, 6,130 miles. Time of passage, 53.7 days. Average day s run, 114.1 miles. 
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Ocean Magnetic and Electric Observations, 1916-21 

Bubnos Aibes to JiiiCQSTowir^ St. Hblbka. 


Noon positioii Cunent 


Bate 



Bay’s 



Bemarks 


Lat. 

Long. 

E. of Gr. 

nm 

Bir. 

Am’t 


19MO 

e f 

e / 

miles 

0 

mUea 


Feb 21 

Buenos Aires 




Left Buenos Aires under tow at 2^5" p. m. 

22 

In Piver Plate 




Under pilot’s orders, Under ep gb e power. Gentle breeae to moderate 







gale. Anchored overnight. 

23 

36 10 8 

303 41 

114 



Passed Reoalada Lightship at noon. Gentle to strong breeae. 







Choppy aea. Partly doudy. Under engine power. 

24 

37 20 8 

306 17 

152 

138 

5 

Fresh to light breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, lightning. 

25 

39 29 8 

307 40 

170 

139 

28 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, thunder 'and lightning. 

26 

40 26 8 

310 16 

132 

309 

26 

Fresh breeze. Moderate aea. Partly oloudy, lightning. 

27 

41 34 8 

311 £3 

100 

294 

10 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, S'V7 swdl. Partly oloudy. 

28 

41 00 8 

313 38 

166 

81 

21 

Gentle breeze to fresh gale. Moderate sea, SW swell. Partly 







doudy, lightning and thunder. 

22 

46 02 8 

317 SI 

216 

5 

23 

Whole gsile. Heavy sea., Overcast, squally, rain. 

Mar 1 

46 66 8 

323 04 

217 

329 

18 

Whole gale to strong breeze. Heavy sea. Overcast, squally, rain. 

2 

46 02 8 

327 19 

187 

329 

23 

Strong to light breese. Moderately rough sea. Overcast, squally. 

3 

46 27 8 ' 

330 16 

127 

338 

11 

Moderate to light breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. Icebergs. 

4 

46 46 8 

334 67 

198 

248 

8 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. Iceberg. 

5 

44 10 8 

339 67 

232 

188 

12 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Clesur. 

6 

42 17 S 

344 33 

230 

196 

14 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

7 

40 48 8 

348 19 

101 

224 

9 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, westerly swell. Overcast. 

8 

40 08 8 

350 04 

89 

302 

5 

Gentle breeze to light air. Smooth sea, W swell. Overcast. Passed 







Gough Island, 

9 

38 44 8 

351 48 

117 

242 

11 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Smooth sea, E and W swell. Cloudy. 

10 

36 66 8 

358 04 

123 

189 

10 

Fresh breeze to light air. Choppy sea, E swell. Overoast, misty, 

11 

36 10 8 

354 02 

66 

45 

12 

Light air to calm. Smooth sea, E swell. Overcast, misty, hazy, and 







foggy. 

12 

36 47 8 

356 21 

114 

157 

9 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, drizzling. 

13 

36 00 8 

0 12 

194 

168 

13 

Fresh breeze. Moderate choppy sea. Oloudy, drizzling. 

14 

32 66 8 

2 06 

156 

203 

12 

Moderate breeze to light air. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

16 

32 10 8 

2 36 

52 

337 

7 

Light air to calm. Smooth sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy^ Under 







engine power. 

16 

30 69 8 

3 26 

83 

268 

7 

Light air to fresh breeze. Smooth sea, WSW swell. Partly doudy. 

17 

28 07 8 

5 12 

195 

270 

23 

Fresh to strong breeze, SE trades. Moderately rough sea. Paxliy 







oloudy. 

18 

26 10 8 

7 17 

209 

233 

16 

Fresh SE trades. Rough sea. Partly oloudy. 

19 

22 13 8 

7 36 

178 

222 

23 

Moderate SE trades. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

20 

19 39 8 

7 62 

155 

242 

18 

Moderate SE* trades. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

21 

16 41 8 

8 03 

178 

230 

16 

Moderate SE trades. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

22 

13 69 8 

7 28 

165 

218 

11 

Moderate SE trades. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

23 

13 36 8 

4 45 

160 

336 

9 

Moderate SE trades. Moderately smooth sea. Cloudy. 

24 

14 02 8 

2 06 

167 

4 

3 

Moderate to light SE trades. Smooth sea. Cloudy. 

26 

14 41 8 

359 29 

158 

351 

5 

Gentle to fresh SE trades, Smooth sea, SSW swell. Cloudy. 

26 

16 46 8 

356 15 

198 

333 

10 

Moderate SE trades. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

27 

St. HeUm 


. 112 



Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, Anchored off Jsunes- 







town, St. Helena, at 9^ a. xn.' 


Total distance, 54^91 zniles. Tine of pa^ecie, 34.S days. Average day’s nm, 152.0 mileB. 


Jambstoto, St. Eelbita, to Cape To-wit. 


19S0 

0 

/ 


0 

/ 

miles 

0 

miles 

Apr 8 ' 

St. 

Helena 








4 , 

. 17 

25 

S 

351 

49 

168 

245 

1 

5 

19 

35 

S 

349 

24 

190 

245 

6 

6 

21 

37 

s 

347 

33 

161 

329 

3 

7 

22 

43 

s 

346 

38 

75 

202 

6 

8 

24 

16 

s 

345, 

42 

107 

99 

4 

9 , 

. 26 

10 

s 

345 

36 

54 

284 

5 

10 

26 

46 

s 

344 

22 

117 

33 

8 


Left St. Helena at 3^20" p. m. Moderate breeze. Moderately 
smooth sea. Partly olondy. 

Moderate SE trades. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Moderate SE trades. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Moderate to light SE trades. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Light breeze to calm Smooth sea. Partly olondy. Under engine 
power, 

Cdxn to moderate hreeae. Smooth aea. Partly olondy, squally. 

Strong breeae and oahn. Smooth sea. Partly olondy, squally, rain. 

Moderate breeae to moderate gale. Boucdi aea. Overpast, squidly, 
rain. 


« 


Absteacts op Logs op the Carnegie 

Jamestown, St, Helena, to Cape Town — Concluded. 
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Nooa position Current 


Date 



Day’s 



Eemarks 


Lat. 

Long. 

E.o£Gr. 

run 

Dir. 

Am’t 


mo 

0 / 

0 / 

nvUea 

0 

milea 


Apr 11 

20 10 S 

342 87 

170 

290 

9 

Strong to light breeze. Cross sea, £ swell. Overcast. 

12 

31 04 S 

342 39 

114 

288 

12 

Light air to fresh breeze. Moderately smooth sea, £ swell. Partly 


33 55 S 





cloudy. 

13 

344 11 

170 

28 

13 

Fresh breeze to moderate gale. Rough sea. Overcast, lightning, 







thunder, rain. 

14 

35 59 S 

346 29 

183 

57 

21 

Gentle breeze to fresh gale. Rough sea. Overcast, lightning, thunder, 
rain. 

Moderate breeze to calm. Rough sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy. 

15 

36 22 8 

349 00 

124 

15 

19 







Sighted Tristan da Cunha Island. 

16 

37 04 S 

353 13 

207 

357 

11 

Fresh breeze. Smooth sea, SW swell. Clear to overcast. 

17 

37 26 S 

357 58 

227 

337 

13 

Fresh to strong breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain. 

18 

37 06 S 

2 30 

218 

196 

19 

Strong breeze to moderate gale. Rough sea. Overcast, rain. 

19 

35 56 8 

6 14 

192 

356 

7 

Strong to moderate breeze. Moderately rough sea, SW swell. 


37 31 8 





Cloudy. 

20 

7 47 

120 

135 

5 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, squally. 

21 

37 30 8 

10 39 

136 

157 

10 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partl^ oloudjr* 

22 

36 41 8 

12 59 

122 

84 

7 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, drizzling. 

23 

35 25 S 

15 47 

155 

111 

21 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, drizzling. 


24 Cape Town 160 Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Clear. Under en^^e power. 

* Docked at Cape Town at 1^10^ p. m. 


Total distance, 3,170 miles. Time of passage, 20.9 da 3 rs. Average day^s run, 161.7 miles. 

Cape Town to Colombo. 


mo 

0 f 

« f 

miles 

0 

miles 


May 20 

Cape Town, 





Left Cape Town at 3*^ p. m. light air. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 
Under engine power. 

21 

36 60 S 

17 51 

125 

7 

11 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, W swell. Cloudy. 

22 

38 22 8 

18 49 

159 

346 

23 

Moderate breeze to fresh gale. Rough sea. Overcast, squalls, rain, 
lightning. 

23 

39 40 8 

22 05 

172 

44 

28 

Fre^ gale to strong breeze. Rough sea. Overcast, squally, lightning, 
thunder. 

24 

39 40 8 

26 18 

149 

36 

40 

Moderate breeze to moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, 
lightning. 

25 

39 21 8 

29 01 

173 

198 

17 

Fresh gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, lightning. 

26 

38 32 S 

32 10 

155 

199 

12 

Fresh gale to strong breeze. Rough sea. Overcast, rain, lightning. 

27 

36 26 S 

34 54 

182 

285 

13 

Strong breeze. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally. 

28 

34 43 8 

37 45 

172 

328 

19 

Moderate breeze. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

29 

33 47 S 

40 42 

157 

276 

11 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

30 

33 09 S 

44 09 

177 

180 

7 

Moderate to strong breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 

31 

34 64 S 

47 15 

186 

199 

11 

Strong breeze to calm. Rough sea. Overcast, squally, rain. 

Jun 1 

34 21 S 

47 30 

35 

2 

12 

Calm to strong breeze. Moderate sea, E swell. Overcast, squally, 
rain, lightxiing, thunder. 

2 

32 33 S 

48 32 

119 

312 

14 

Strong breeze to fresh gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, rain, 
lightning. 

Moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

3 

81 23 8 

52 08 

196 

311 

13 

4 

30 38 S 

56 22 

223 

333 

28 

Moderate to fresh gale. Rough to heavy sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

5 

30 03 8 

60 49 

232 

350 

33 

Moderate gale. Heavy to rough sea. Cloudy, squsRy, rain* 

6 

28 00 8 

63 22 

185 

302 

23 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

7 

26 06 8 

65 27 

159 

99 

14 

GenUe breeze and calm. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally. 

8 

23 62 8 

66 05 

139 

96 

2 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

9 

20 53 8 

65 55 

179 

32 

13 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

10 

17 49 8 

65 29 

186 

289 

8 

Fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally. 

11 

14 24 8 

65 03 

206 

212 

22 

Strong S£ trades. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally* 

12 

10 39 8 

64 32 

227 

259 

29 

Strong BE trades. Cross sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

13 

7 21 S 

64 06 

200 

249 

34 

Moderate trades. Cross sea. Partly cloudy. 

14 

6 04 8 

63 29 

142 

232 

37 

Moderate to gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

15 

3 11 8 

63 34 

113 

138 

18 

Gentle breeze and calm. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 

16 

2 02 8 

63 11 

72 

197 

16 

Light to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

17 

0 03 8 

62 56 

121 

134 

16 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 
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Capb Town to Colombo — Concluded, 


Noon position Current 

Date Day’s Remarks 

j run 

E^fGr. 


mo 

o t 

e / 

milea 

o 

milea 

Jun 18 

1 67 N 

62 35 

121 

116 

23 

10 

3 40 N 

61 44 

124 

87 

9 

20 

6 10 N 

60 43 

162 

59 

11 

21 

9 20 N 

59 26 

196 

147 

11 

22 

12 50 N 

59 16 

225 

105 

24 

23 

12 25 N 

62 50 

228 

38 

11 

24 

11 04 N 

66 02 

205 

26 

13 

25 

9 40 N 

68 57 

191 

77 

10 

26 

8 39 N 

71 37 

170 

304 

5 

27 

8 07 N 

73 60 

136 

39 

4 

28 

7 39 N 

75 35 

107 

107 

0 

20 

7 26 N 

78 46 

100 

71 

0 

*30 

Colombo . 


69 




Gentle breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Strong breeze. Choppy sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 

Moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally. 

Moderate gale. Rou^ sea. Cloudy, squally. 

Moderate gale to moderate breeze. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, 
squally. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, squally, thunder, 
lightning, rain. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, sqiially, rain. Passed 
Minikoi Idand. 

Gentle breeze, calm. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain, thunder, lightning. 

Gentle to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. Hove to 
overnight. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, squally, rain. Anchored in 
Colombo Harbor at 10^ a. m. 


Total distance, 6,665 milea. Time of passage, 40.8 days. Average day’s run, 163.4 miles. 

Colombo to Pbbmantlb. 


torn 

o t 

0 f 

mHea 

0 

milea 


Jul 

24 

Colombo. . 





lisft Colombo Harbor at 0^ a. m. 


24 

6 52 N 

79 40 

12 



Light breeze. Choppy sea, NW swelL Partly cloudy. Under engine 
power. 


25 

4 37 N 

80 08 

137 

66 

17 

Fresh breeze. Rough sea. Overcast, squally, rain. 


26 

4 24 N 

83 16 

188 

35 

18 

Strong to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 


27 

3 17 N 

86 36 

210 

85 

0 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 


28 

2 H N 

89 52 

207 

52 

7 

Fresh to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain. 


29 

1 28 K 

02 12 

147 

318 

11 

Moderate breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain, lightning. 
Under engine x>ower. 


30 

1 06 K 

93 22 

73 

323 

10 

Calm and light lurs. Smooth sea. Overcast. Under engine power. 


81 

0 10 8 

94 02 

85 

310 

11 

Calm and light airs. Smooth sea. Cloudy. Under engine power. 

Aug 

1 

1 44 3 

94 06 

95 

240 

17 

Calm and light airs. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain. Under engixxe 
power. 


2 

3 30 8 

04 22 

107 

200 

10 

Calm and light airs. Smooth sea. Cloudy. Under engine power. 


3 

4 57 S 

95 13 

101 

105 

13 

Calm and lifid^t airs. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. Under 
engine power. 


4 

6 20 8 

95 36 

95 

166 

2 

Calm and light airs. Smooth sea. Overcast, rain. Under engiue 
power. 


5 

8 05 S 

95 35 

96 

230 

6 

Calm and light airs. Smooth sea, S swell. Partly cloudy. Under 
engine power. 


6 

9 20 S 

94 56 

84 

198 

24 

Calm. Smooth sea, southerly swell. Clear, Under engine power, 


7 

10 22 S 

94 20 

72 

207 

27 

Calm to gentle breeze. Smooth sea, SW swelL Clear. Under 
engine power. 


8 

12 10 S 

93 03 

132 

238 

18 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, SW swell. Overcast, squally, rain. 


9 

14 42 S 

00 37 

207 

60 

3 

Strong breeze. Rough sea. Partly doudy, squally, rain. 


10 

17 26 S 

88 01 

223 

113 

6 

Strong breeze. Moderately rough sea. Cloudy, squally. 


11 

20 05 S 

85 37 

200 

272 

2 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. ParUy doudy, rain, squally. 


12 

22 24 S 

83 36 

179 

54 

3 

Fresh to strong breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 


13 

24 26 S 

81 41 

161 

49 

14 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squsJly. 


14 

26 09 S 

79 23 

163 

71 

6 

Gentle to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, squally. 


15 

25 49 S 

SO 03 

41 

321 

8 

Moderate to strong breeze. Choppy sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 


16 

27 07 S 

78 08 

130 

90 

5 

Moderate breeze. Choppy sea. Cloudy, squally. 


17 

28 OS S 

76 41 

98 

90 

2 

Li^t breeze. Moderate sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 


18 

29 16 S 

75 01 

111 

348 

6 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 


10 

30 29 S 

74 06 

87 

220 

4 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 


20 

32 27 8 

75 48 

147 

336 

10 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, heavy dew. 


21 

33 45 8 

79 22 

196 

343 

8 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 
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Date 



Remarks 


19B0 ® ® ' milea ® miUa 

Aug 22 84 40 S 88 28 207 289 9 Fresh breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, heavy dew. 

23 35 06 S 87 09 187 204 6 Fresh breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, foggy, ram. 

24 35 18 S 91 38 220 226 10 Strong breese to moderate gale. Rough sea. Overoast, squally, rain. 

25 35 40 S 95 24 186 323 9 Moderate gale to fresh breese. Rough sea. Clouc^. 

26 35 30 S 99 20 192 172 7 Strong breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain. 

27 35 04 S 102 56 178 211 15 iEVesh breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

28 34 38 S 106 56 198 256 15 Strong breese to fresh gale. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 

29 33 51 S 110 07 166 185 8 Fresh g^ to strong breese. Rough sea. Overoast, squally, rain, 

Ughtning. 

80 32 21 S 113 11 179 275 14 Moderate gale to liidit air. Rough sea. Partly cloudy. 

81 32 21 S 115 10 100 193 7 Gentle breese to lifl^t air. Moderate to smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

81 Gage Roads 44 Anchored off Fremantle at 9^55^ p. m. Under engine power. 

Sep 1 Fremantle Dboked at Fremantle at 9^5°^ a. m. 


Total distance, 5,650 miles. Time of passage, 38.5 dasns. Average day^s run, 146.8 miles. 

Fbbmantlb to Pobt Lyttblton. 


mo 

0 / 

0 / 

miles 

0 

miles 


Oot 1 

Fremantle 





Left Fremantle at 1(^20°^ a. m. under tow. Gentle breese. Smooth 
sea. Partly cloudy. 

2 

33 63 S 

114 45 

141 

69 

13 

Strong breese to moderate gale. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 
Under engine power to clear Cape Leeuwin. 

3 

36 28 S 

116 09 

113 

112 

28 

Strong breese to calm. Long roU^ sea, W swelL Partly cloudy. 

4 

37 26 S 

117 24 

187 

112 

12 

Fresh breese. Rough sea, W swell. Cloudy, heavy dew. 

5 

40 40 S 

119 42 

222 

27 

6 

Strong breese to fresh gale. Rough sea. Overoast, hasy. 

6 

43 14 S 

121 46 

180 

231 

3 

Moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, foggy, lightning. 

7 

44 26 S 

126 68 

195 

0 

18 

Moderate gale to calm. Rough sea. Overoast, squally. 

8 

44 44 S 

127 29 

67 

328 

9 

Calm to moderate breese. Smooth sea, W swell. Overoast, drissling. 

9 

46 38 S 

130 18 

164 

277 

9 

Moderate to fresh breese. Moderate sea. Overoast, misty. 

10 

48 46 S 

184 46 

221 

162 

7 

Fresh breese to moderate gale. Moderate sea. Overoast, misty, 
rain. Sighted considerable kelp. Aurora australis all night. 

11 

49 68 S 

188 41 

170 

149 

8 

Moderate gale to strong breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy. Aurora 
australis all night. 

12 

60 22 S 

143 85 

190 

171 

15 

Strong breese to strong gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, sq’uaUy, rain, hail. 

13 

60 33 S 

148 03 

171 

206 

32 

Strong to moderate gale. Heavy sea. Cloudy, squ^y, rain. 

14 

49 48 S 

152 08 

164 

160 

21 

Moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, rain, snow. 

Moderate to strong gale. Rough sea. Overoast, squally, rain, hail. 

15 

48 07 S 

155 45 

175 

157 

17 

16 

47 30 S 

160 04 

177 

325 

20 

Fresh gale to strong breeze. Rough sea. Overcast, squally, hail. 

17 

48 00 S 

164 46 

192 

318 

12 

Fresh breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. Sighted Snares 
Islands. 

18 

47 03 S 

169 28 

197 

205 

5 

Moderate gale to calm. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 
Sighted Stewart Iidand. 

19 

46 24 8 

171 28 

130 

36 

15 

liidit airs. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Under engine power. 

20 

44 29 8 

172 48 

79 

112 

11 

Light airs. Smooth sea. Part^ clouc^. Under engiqe power. 

21 

Port Ijyttelton.. .. 

72 



. 

Gentle breese. Smooth sea. Cloudy. Anchored off Port Lyttelton 
at 3^15°^ a. m. Docked at 12^80°^ p. m. 


Total distance, 3,157 miles. Time of passage, 19.7 days. Average day's run, 160.8 miles. 

Poiftp LYTTBrroN TO Pawdbtb. 


i0$O ® ® ' miles ® mSUa 

Nov 19 PortLsrttelton Left dock under tow at 1^15*^ p. m. Liidbt air to strong breeie. 

Smooth sea. Partly doudy, h^vy dew. 


20 

44 43 8 

175 82 

140 

238 

9 

Fresh breeze to light air. Moderate sea, S Bwell, Cloudy. 

21 

44 66 8 

176 54 

60 

836 

4 

Calm to light breese. Smooth aea. Hazy, foggy. 

22 

46 08 8 

178 14 

92 

205 

6 

Light breese to fresh gale. Rough sea. Overcast, misty, rainy. 
Crossed 180th meridian. 

22 

46 18 8 

182 37 

182 

179 

6 

Moderate gale to moderate breese. Rough sea. Overcast, foggy. 
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Port Lx x-riaLTQN TO Papbbt» — Condtded, 


Noon position Current 


Date 



Day's 



Remarks 

Iiat. 

Long. 

E. of Or. 

run 

Dir. 

Am’t 


mo 

0 / 

p / 

mites 

0 

miUs 


Nov 23 

46 26 S 

187 02 

183 

216 

17 

Strong to moderate breeze. Rough sea, Overcast. 

24 

46 29 8 

190 12 

181 

265 

10 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, misty. 

25 

46 44 S 

195 07 

203 

208 

19 

Fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast, foggy, hazy. 

26 

46 43 S 

199 46 

192 

260 

12 

Fresh to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, misty* 

27 

46 S4 8 

204 26 

192 

176 

13 

Moderate breeze to moderate gale. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain. 







foggy. 

28 

45 30 8 

207 47 

162 

227 

7 

Moderate gale to light breeze. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

29 

44 12 8 

209 48 

116 

287 

13 

Lig^t to fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

30 

43 22 8 

211 40 

95 

314 

11 

Ccto to strong breeze. Smooth sea, SE swell. Partly cloudy. 

Deo 1 

43 28 8 

216 02 

191 

165 

9 

Moderate gale to moderate breeze. Moderately rough sea. Over- 







cast. misty. 

2 

41 40 8 

217 41 

131 

172 

13 

Moderate to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, heavy dew. 

3 

39 30 8 

219 28 

152 

185 

4 

Gentle to fresh breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy. 

4 

37 23 8 

222 28 

190 

214 

9 

Fresh to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, heavy dew. 

5 

36 11 8 

225 45 

174 

178 

9 

Moderate to strong breeze. Rough sea. Cloudy. 

6 

34 50 8 

226 51 

89 

67 

12 

Moderate gdie to gentle breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy* 

7 

33 14 8 

227 33 

102 

345 

9 

Gentle breeze to calm. Long sea from SW. Partly cloudy. Under 







engine power. 

8 

32 12 8 

227 35 

62 

56 

7 

Light airs. Smooth sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy. 

9 

30 57 8 

228 15 

82 

47 

28 

Light breeze. , Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 

10 

30 20 8 

228 15 

38 

53 

15 

Fresh to light breeze. Moderately smooth sea. Pai^y cloudy. 

11 

80 08 8 

227 30 

41 

117 

itf 

Fresh breeze to calm. Choppy sea, SW swell. Cloudy, squally. 

12 

29 30 8 

226 16 

74 

281 

13 

Moderate breeze. Smooth sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy. 

13 

28 07 8 

224 12 

137 

177 

11 

Moderate breeze and calm. Smooth sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy < 







Under engine power* 

14 

27 25 8 

222 58 

78 

175 

9 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

15 

26 18 8 

221 31 

101 

161 

16 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

10 

24 09 8 

219 18 

176 

163 

23 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

17 

22 17 8 

217 00 

169 

175 

18 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy, squally, rain. 

18 

20 50 S 

215 04 

138 

181 

18 

Gentle Iweeze* Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, lightning. 

19 

19 31 8 

213 34 

116 

169 

4 

Gentle breeze to calm. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, thunder, 







lightning, rain. 

20 

18 48 8 

212 01 

101 

219 

6 

Gentle br^e. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy, thunder, lightning, 







rain. 

21 

18 16 8 

212 30 

39 

155 

11 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, lightning, thunder. 







Under engine power. 

22 

17 48 8 

211 20 

72 

50 

7 

light air and calm. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. Under engixm 


power. 

28 Papeete 01 Calm. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Under engine power. Anchored 

in Papeete harbor at 8^3(F a. m. 

Total chstance. 4,202 miles. Time of passage, 34.S days. Average day's run, 122.5 mileB. 


Papexitr to Sak Pbangisoo. 


t 

0 / 

0 / 

miles 

0 

miles 


3 

Papeete. . 





Left anchorage at 2^ p. m. Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. SqTially, 
rain. 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

4 

16 80 S 

209 26 

82 

201 

11 ^ 

5 

14 29 S 

208 56 

125 

235 

15 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy, squally. 

6 

12 09 S 

208 47 

140 

235 

20 

Moderate to gentle freeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, light- 
ning, rain* 

7 

10 28 S 

208 16 

105 

184 

12 

Gentle to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

8 

8 09 S 

207 34 

146 

218 

14 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

9 

5 28 S 

207 06 

163 

236 

17 ' 

Modmte breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy, squally, heavy 
dew. 

10 

8 36 8 

206 04 

127 

236 

25 

Gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly oloudy. 

11 

0 57 8 

204 '42 

179 

224 

33 

Moderate to fresh breeze. Smooth sea, NE swell. Partly cloudy. 
Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly oloudy. 

12 

2 12 K 

204 09 

191 ^ 

249 

14 

13 

3 35 N 

201 39 

172 

146 

18 

Moderate to fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Hove to 
overnight. 
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PAPBttTB TO San Francisco — Ctmduded. 


Date 


Noon position Current 


Day’s 

Gr. 


Beroarks 


mt 

0 



e 

t 

miles 

o 

t?M2ss 

Jan 14 

8 

55 

N 

200 

48 

60 

105 

21 

14 

Fanning Island. 


8 



15 

6 

52 

N 

200 

25 

119 

213 

13 

16 

8 

24 

N' 

200 

06 

158 

159 

8 

17 

10 

55 

N 

199 

85 

154 

176 

7 

18 . 

18 

56 

N 

198 

85 

190 

264 

19 

19 

16 

16 

N 

197 

28 

155 

267 

27 

20 

17 

88 

N 

196 

10 

111 

224 

17 

21 

19 

04 

N 

195 

21 

97 

194 

16 

22 

21 

06 

N 

194 

08 

140 

114 

25 

28 

22 

24 

N 

192 

07 

137 

145 

5 

24 

23 

19 

N 

190 

82 

103 

295 

11 


25 25 25 N 188 89 168 179 7 


26 

27 12 N 

187 24 

126 

265 

12 

27 

29 06 N 

186 86 

121 

102 

21 

28 

81 16 N 

186 22 

181 

179 

16 

29 

82 86 N 

188 60 

X4S 

287 

14 

80 

84 26 K 

189 15 

Ul 

115 

9 

81 

36 23 N 

191 86 

165 

216 

18 

1 

38 20 N 

194 20 

176 

215 

4 

2 

88 40 N 

106 48 

71 

27 

12 

8 

89 01 K 

198 04 

109 

310 

10 

4 

40 02 N 

201 44 

181 

819 

11 

5 

89 60 N 

204 61 

143 

307 

26 

6 

40 06 N 

208 66 

187 

29 

17 

7 

89 84 N 

21.1 88 

121 

351 

7 

8 

39 26 N 

214 67 

160 

21 

12 

9 

39 02 N 

218 24 

163 

299 

19 

10 

38 42 N 

221 86 

150 

277 

8 

11 

88 26 N 

228 61 

108 

276 

8 

12 

38 OO N 

226 19 

78 

278 

8 

18 

' 87 48 N 

226 19 

51 

140 

18 

14 

87 29 K 

227 06 

89 

180 

12 

15 

88 01 K 

230 12 

151 

270 

12 

16 

86 60 K 

280 49 

56 

261 

16 

17 

' 88 86 N 

281 00 

17 

182 

4 

18 

38 19 N 

233 84 

122 

382 

10 

19 

87 84 N 

286 80 

141 

314 

19 


19 San Frandsoo 58 


Total distance, 6,099 xniles. Time of passage 


Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Hove to at Whaler Anchorage from 1*^26^ p. m. to p.m. 
Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 
Moderate breese, Moderate sea. Partly doudy, squally, raim 

li ghtning . 

Moderate to strong breese. Moderately rough sea. Overcast, 
squally, rain. 

Fresh breese to calm. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain. 

Li^t to moderate breese. Smooth sea. Cloudy, drisslmg. 

Gentie to fredi breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, r^. 

Fresh to light breese. Smooth sea, N swell. Overcast, rain. 

Fresh to Uiht breese, Moderate sea, N swell. Qoudy, rain. 

Li^t air to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast, squally, 
rain. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain. Passed Laysan 
Island. 

Gentle breese. Smooth sea, NE swell. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Partly doudy, heavy dew. 

Strong breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

Moderate breese to light air. Moderate sea, long westerly swell. 
Partly douche. 

Moderate breese to moderate gale.^ Rough sea. Cloudy, squally. 
Moderate gale to moderate breese. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally. 
Moderate gale to calm. Bough to long rolling sea. Overcast, rain. 
Calm to gentle breese. Moderate to long roUmg sea. Cloudy, heavy 
dew. 

light Iweese to moderate gale. Smooth to rough sea, SW swell. 

Cloudy, misty. ^ ^ 

Moderate gale to moderate breese/ Bough sea. Overcast, misty, 
foggy. _ 

Moderate breese to moderate gale. Moderately rousdi sea. Overcast, 
misty, foggy, rain. ^ ^ n • 

Fresh gde to Urfixt breese. Bough sea. Overcast, squally, ram. 
Moderate breese to moduate gale. Smooth to rough sea, W swell. 
Overcast, »foggy, rain. 

Moderate gale to strong breese. Boundisea, Overcast, foggy, ram. 
Moderate gale to fresh breese, Bodjdisea. Overcast, misty, foggy, 
rain. 

Fresh breese to moderate gale. Bough sea. Overcast, misty, foggy, 


rain. 

Moderate gale to light air to strong gale. Heavy sea. Overcast, 
squally, rain. Vessd hove to. . i. -i 

Fresh to strong gale. Heavy sea. Overcast, squally, ram, haU. 

Vessd hove to. n 

Fresh to moderate gale. Heavy sea. Partly cloudy, squally, ram, 
hail. Vessel hove to. ^ . n 

Strong to light breese. Heavy to long roUmg sea, Qoudy, squally, 

rain. ,, . 

Fresh breese to fresh gale. Bough sea. Overcast, squalty, ram. 
Vessd hove to. Sudden sharp squall of hurricane force at 7*^20® 
p. m. carried away two sails, 

Moderate gde to fresh breese. Bough sea. Cloudy, squally, ram. 
Vessd hove to. 

Calm to Ukht Iweese. Long rolling sea. Partly cloudy, under 
engine power. * , j 

light to fwah bree«e. Smooth sea. _ a 

rw]. Kr<»u to oidm. Smooth tea. aoUifar, mtoty. XTnder engine 


power. ^ 

Anchored at 1(M0® p. m. ia San Francosoo Bay. 


, 47.8 days. Average day’s run, 128.9 miles. 
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Date 


Ocean Magnetic and Ikacriiic Obsbevations, 1916-21 

San Fbancisoo to Honolitlit, 


ISToon positioii Ourrent 

Day’s 


Lat. 


Long. 
E. of Gr. 


run 


Befnarks 


Pir, Am’t 


im 

0 / 

0 / 

mtlss 

p 

mUea 

Mar 28 

San Francisco 




29 

36 08 N 

285 26 

149 

136 

14 

30 

88 84 K 

232 54 

198 

122 

28 

31 

31 66 N 

230 46 

145 

104 

18 

Apr 1 

80 30 N 

228 56 

128 

89 

14 

2 

29 04 N 

227 10 

126 

114 

11 

8 

27 04 N 

224 47 

174 

98 

14 

4 

26 10 N 

221 13 

199 

125 

18 

5 

26 34 N 

218 10 

161 

63 

11 

6 

26 14 N 

216 03 

125 

41 

14 

7 

26 06 N 

214 43 

72 

358 

15 

8 

28 41 N 

2X1 55 

176 

146 

16 

9 

23 02 N 

209 30 

139 

104 

18 

10 

22 16 N 

207 07 

140 

143 

12 

11 

21 46 N 

204 18 

159 

93 

17 

12 

Honolulu. 
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« . . . . 


Left dock under tow at 4 p* m. Moderate breese. Moderate sea. 

Overcast, foggy. ^ , 

Moderate to fresh breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Fresh to gentle breese. Moderate sea. Clou^. 

Gentle to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Moderate to gentle breese. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Gentle to moderate breese. Smooth sea. Overcast. 

Moderate to strong breese. Moderate sea. OvercMt, squally, ram. 
Strong to fresh breese. RoujOi sea. Cloudy, ^ually. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

Moderate to light breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Calm to fresh breese. Moderate to long rolling sea. Partly cloudy, 
rain. 

Fresh to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Moderate breese. Long rolling sea. Clou<^. 

Mediate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh to strong b*o©s®. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squ^ rain. 
' Strong breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. Docked at S»40® a. m. 


Total distance, 2,222 miles. lime of pnosage, 14.7 days. Average day’s run, 16X.2 miles. 


Honolxji^tt to Pago Pago. 


mt 


tnUea 


mUe9 


Apr 28 
28 

Honolula. 
24 14 N 

202 04 

9 



— 

29 

28 02 N 

200 24 

143 

180^ 

8 

30 

26 04 N 

198 44 

158 

177 

13 

May X 

27 18 N 

198 04 

138 

188 

10 

2 

20 82 N 

197 26 

139 

227 

16 

3 

32 14 N 

197 18 

161 

265 

11 

4 

88 61 N 

109 88 

158 

267 

16 

5 

34 00 N . 

200 27 

42 

% 

881 

4 

6 

84 07 N 

202 26 

98 

233 

11 

7 

84 10 N 

204 12 

88 

220 

9 

8 

84 11 N 

205 40 

73 

212 

5 

9 

33.41 N 

207 16 

86 

241 

15 

10 

33 86 N 

209 50 

128 

293 

12 

11 

34 08 N 

213 06 

165 

213 

20 

12 

84 16 N 

216 66 

.141 

294 

12 

13 

83 44 N 

217 09 

69 

347 

8 

14 

82 68 N 

218 47 

97 

290 

11 

15 

80 80 N 

220 12 

153 

814 

21 

16 

28 31 N 

221 86 

147 

819 

16 

17 

26 10 N 

222 80 

141 

806 

11 

18 

24 19 N 

228 39 

135 

308 

19 

19 

21 60 N 

' 224 38 

150 

304 

20 

20 

20 09 N 

226 44 

126 

V 314 

17 

21 

18 07 N 

226 34 

130 

■ 310 

14 

22 

16 24 N 

226 60 

111 

822 

18 

28 

14 28 N 

224 84 

138 

385 

18 

24 

12 23 N 

222 67 

156 

325 

10 

25 

10 30 N 

220 67 

163 

20 

7 

26 

9 06 N 

219 10 

129 

5 

12 


Left dock under tow at 11*^10® a. m. , j rr 

Moderate laeese to calm. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Under 
engine power. ^ . 

Fresh to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Moderate to fresh breese. Moderate sea. Overcast, rain. 

Moderate ge^ to calm. Bough sea. Cloudy, squally, drisaling, 
U^tning. 

Calm to gentle breese. Smooth sea, SE swell. Partly cloudy. Under v 

oSSbri^f^* Smooth sea, SB swell. Partly cloudy, squally. 

Light breese. Smooth sea, SE sweU. Partly doudy. 

Light breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Under engme i^wer. 
light to moderate breese. Smooth sea, SE swell, 3?ar^ clou<^. 
Moderate to fresh breese. Moderate to rough sea. Cloudy, squally, 
rain. 

Fresh breese. Roufihsea. Cloudy, squally, rain. ^ 

Fresh to lid^^t breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain. 

Light breese to calm. Smooth sea. Cloudy. Under engine power. . 
Calm to moderate breese. Smooth sea. Cloudy, Under engme ^ 
power. 

Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Moderate Uec.c, Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

Moderate to fresh breese. Mediate sea. Cloudy, drisumg, 
squally. 

Fredi to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 
M^ate laeese. Moderate sea. aoudy, squally, rain. 

Moderate breeseu Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

CWtle to moderate bteesc. Moderately smooth sea. Qoudy. 
Moderate br^e. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate to &esh breese. Moderate sea. Overcast, 

Fredi to moderate breese. Moderate sea. Overcast, ram, l i g htn i n g. 

, Fredx Iwcese to Eght air. Modwte sea. Cloudy, squally, lightning. 
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Noon poiition Current 


Date 


Day’s 



Lat 

Long. 

E. of Gr. 

run 

Dir. 

Am’t 

mt ' 


O P 

tnilee 

o 

mHea 

May 27 

7 66 N 

217 69 

105 

48 

9 

28 

6 64 N 

217 81 

67 

61 

19 

29 

6 40 N 

217 09 

68 

69 

33 

80 

6 09 N 

216 20 

63 

48 

30 

81 

4 86 N 

215 26 

64 

81 

24 

Jun 1 

8 69 N 

214 42 

56 

81 

16 

2 

2 40 N 

218 08 

127 

3 

16 

a 

0 27 N 

211 80 

162 

58 

16 

4 

0 44 8 

210 28 

95 

56 

19 

5 

1 46 S 

209 86 

81 

60 

16 

6 

2 60 S 

208 10 

112 

18 

16 

7 

2 42 8 

207 10 

74 

802 

20 

8 

6 11 8 

205 49 

121 

809 

18 

9 

d 40 8 

204 82 

118 

886 

16 

10 

7 47 8 

208 87 

86 

889 

4 

11 

8 44 8 

202 45 

76 

146 

6 

12 

8 66 8 

201 56 

50 

846 

6 

18 

0 29 8 

201 08 

62 

837 

6 

14 

10 12 8 

200 04 

72 

187 

11 

15 

10 24 S 

198 56 

67 

881 

11 

16 

11 06 8 

197 20 

104 

243 

5 

17 

11 80 8 

195 52 

92 

334 

5 

18 

12 14 8 

194 24 

92 

354 

12 

19 

18 21 8 

192 17 

141 

346 

10 

20 

14 07 8 

190 02 

189 

315 

14 

20» 

Pago Pago ....... 

. 48 

. • , 



KemATkB 


Gentle breeie to Smooth eea, NE swelL Cloudy, equally, 

lightning. Under engine power. 

Light breeee and calm. Smooth eea, NE awdL Cloudy, equally, 

Lifi^t breeae and calm. Smooth sea. Cloudy, lightning, thunder, 
drUeling. Under engine power. 

light variable breeae. Smooth sea. Overcast, lightning, thunder, • 
rain. Under engine power. 

Lifi^t breeae. Smooth sea. Partly dloudy. Swinging ehip under 
engine power. 

light air to moderate breeae. Smooth sea. Cloudy, equally, rain. 
Moderate to fresh breeae. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Presh to moderate breeae. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeae. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Gentle breeae. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate to light breeae. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Light air to moderate breeae. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breeae. Moderately smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Gentle breeae. ‘ Smooth sea. Partly doudy. 

Gentle breeae. Long rolling sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

Gentle breeae to calm. Loxxg rolling sea. Partly doudy, squally, 
rain. Under engine power. 

Calm. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under e«g5«e power. Hove 
to off Penrhyn Idand from 9*^ a. m. to 7W)6“ p* m. 
light breeae. Long rolling sea. Partly doudy, squally, rain, light- 
ning. Under engine power. 

light to moderate breeae. Long rolling sea. Partly doudy, 

Moderate breeie. Long rolling sea. Cloudy, squally, lightning, 
thunder, rain. Hove to off Island from noon to 4“ p. m. 

Moderate breeae. Long rolling sea. Partly doudy, lid^ttning, squally, 
rain* 

CiOin to fresh hreeie. . Xong rolling eea. aoudy, equally, rain, 

li ghtning . 

light to fresh breeae. Long rolling sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breeae. Long rolling sea. Partly doudy. 

Moderate breeae. Long roUirMS sea. Partly doudy. 

Moored in Pago Pago Harbor, Samoa, at 6^20» p. m. Under engine 
power. 


Total dlitanoe, 6,fl04 lufles. Time of paawp. 68J days. Average dey’e run. ^ 

* The Carnegie left Pago Pago at 4*^ p. m^, June 28, under her own power and anchored in Apia Harbor at 9 10“ a. m., 

Iune29e 


Apia to Balboa, Cawal Zone. 


Jill 26 

O P 

Apia r T - 1 

• P 

iwUee 

o 

m/Uee 

26 

U 18 8 

187 82 

53 

829 

3 

27 

14 as 8 

187 03 

73 

77 

13 

28 

IS 11 8 

187 66 

69 

18 

13 

29 

16 49 8 

188 01 

98 

286 

6 

80 

17 39 8 

188 81 

60 

104 

8 

81 

IS 18 8 

188 82 

49 

273 

15 

Aug 1 

19 21 8 

187 61 

71 

284 

12 

2 

20 S4 8 

187 81 

96 

172 

12 

8 

21 49 8 

187 81 

56 

166 

3 

4 

28 17 8 

187 88 

88 

60 

11 

6 

34 20 8 

188 04 

67 

160 

17 


Left Apia Harbor at 4^ p. m. Under engine power. Moderate 
breeae. Moderate sea. Partly doudy. 
light air. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power. 

Light air. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine power, 
li^t to moderate teeeae. Smooth sea, long swell. Partly doudy. 
Moderate l»eeae to light air. Smooth sea, long swell. Partly doudy, 
heavy dew. 

Calm to light air. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine 

liS^tbfeeae. Smooth, long rdllng sea. Partly doudy, heavy dew. 
liidit to moderate breeae. Smooth aea, long swell. Partly doudy. 
light air. Smooth sea, SW swell. Partly doudy. 
li^tairtocab^- Smooth sea, SW swell Partly doudy, heavy dew. 
li^tair. Smooth sea, SW swell Partly doudy, foggy, lightning. 
Lis^t breeae to calm. Smooth aea, SW swell. Partly doudy. ’ Under 
engine power. 
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Apia to Balboa, Canal Zoiim--ConHnued. 


Sep 


Noon position 


Current 


Date 



Day's 



Lat. 

Long. 
E. of Gr. 

run 

Dir. 

Am’t 

19£1 

0 # 

O II 

milea 

0 

miles 

Aug 5 

26 21 8 

188 14 

02 

135 

3 

7 

27 26 8 

188 81 

120 

141 

17 

8 

29 06 8 

191 00 

170 

9 

12 

9 

30 U 8 

192 35 

108 

39 

9 

10 

29 22 8 

194 82 

114 

287 

13 

11 

27 03 8 

190 15 

165 

>265 

10 

12 

26 07 8 

197 38 

138 

349 

15 

13 

23 01 8 

199 49 

176 

307 

12 


14 Earotonga . 

15 Karotonga . 


117 


16 

22 

59 

S 

199 

59 

112 

116 

4 

17 

24 

13 

S 

200 

32 ^ 

79 



18 

24 

37 

s 

202 

58 

130 

827 

18 

19 

25 

28 

s 

206 

04 

170 

358 

13 

20 

20 

59 

s 

208 

52 

176 

16 

16 

21 

28 

11 

s 

211 

54 

177 

338 

11 

22 

29 

02 

s 

214 

47 

160 

332 

17 

23 

28 

59 

s 

216 

35 

95 

843 

13 

24 

28 

58 

s 

216 

31 

’ 4 

SOS 

5 

25 

30 

08 

s 

00 

18 

117 

202 

6 

26 

SO 

34 

s 

221 

32 

170 

210 

8 

27 

29 

51 

s 

224 

30 

159 

.298 

13 

28 

28 

22 

s 

227 

14 

169 

293 

12 

29 

27 

14 

s 

228 

34 

98 

251 

15 

80 

28 

68 

s 

228 

25 

104 

230 

13 

31 

30 

30 

s 

230 

22 

137 

220 

8 

1 

31 

86 

s 

233 

14 

162 

213 

6 

2 

32 

ox 

s 

235 

25 

114 

204 

6 

3 

31 

42 

s 

236 

34 

61 

36 

16 

4 

31 

47 

s 

238 

26 

94 

164 

6 

5 

31 

39 

s 

241 

15 

145 

186 

4 

6 

31 

27 

s 

242 

40 

74 

26 

4 

7 

31 

39 

s 

245 

54 

160 

182 

12 

8 

31 

30 

s 

249 

43 

195 

182 

12 

9 

31 

32 

s 

251 

33 

94 

186 

9 

10 

31 

22 

s 

254 

44 

163 

135 

12 

11 

30 

36 

s 

257 

46 

163 

303 

a 

12 

29 

38 

s 

259 

12 

95 

81 

2 

13 

27 

60 

s 

259 

02 

109 

246 

14 

14 

25 

17 

s 

258 

25 

156 

205 

14 

15 

22 

07 

a 

258 

14 

190 

236 

15 

16 

19 

11 

s 

257 

58 

177 

243 

14 

17 

16 

11 

s 

257 

41 

181 

266 

14 

18 

13 

21 

s 

267 

23 

171 

256 

17 

19 

10 

01 

s 

267 

40 

200 

268 

21 

20 

7 

29 

s 

258 

40 

164 

258 

14, 

21 

5 

19 

s 

259 

58 

151 

269 

16 

22 

3 

17 

s 

261 

12 

143 

251 

22 

23 

1 

33 

s 

262 

01 

116 

267 

27 

24 

0 

03 

s 

262 

40 

99 

289 

32 

25 

0 

50 

N 

264 

23 

115 

287 

42 


Kemarks 


Gentle variable breeee. Smooth sea, SW swell. Overcast, squally. 
Freeh to strong breeie. Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 
Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, SW swell. Clou^. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea, SW swell. Overcast, rain, squally. 
Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy. 

Fresh breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally, drizaling. 
Moderate breeze, Moderate sea. Overcast, squally. 

Fresh breeze to moderate gale. Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Strong l^eeze. Rough sea. Overcast, squally. Anchored off 
Avarua, Rarotonga, at 9^15^ a. m. 

Left Avarua at 1^50^ p. m, * Strong breeze. Rough sea. Partly 
cloudy. 

light to fresh breeze, Moderately rough sea, SB swell. Partly 
cloudy. 

Gentle breeze. Moderately smooth sea. Partly cloudy, rain. 
Moderate to strong breeze. Moderate sea. Cloudy. 

Fresh to strong breeze. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

Strong breeze to moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 
Moderate gale. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

Moderate gale to moderate breeze. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, 
squally. 

Gentle breeze to calm. Moderate sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy. 
Rudder stock splintered. 

Calm to gentle breeze. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Rigged jury 
steering gear. 

Mod^ate breeze to moderate gale. Smooth to rough sea, SW swell. 
Partly cloudy, drizzling, 

Modmte pie to fresh breeze. Rough zea. Cloudy, drizzling. 
Strong to fresh breeze. Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 

Strong to moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 
Gentle breeze. Moderate sea, SSE swell. Partly cloudy. 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea, SSB swell. Cloudy. 

Moderate to strong breeze. M<^erate sea, SSE swell. OvercMt, 
misty. 

Str<Mig breeze to moderate gale. Rough sea. Overcast, rain, misty. 
Moderate gale to light air. Rough sea. Cloudy, misty, rain. 

Light air. Smooth sea, N swell. Partly cloudy. Under engine power. 
Light air to moderate breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy. 

Moderate to light breeze. Smooth sea. Cloudy, foggy, misty. 
Calm to moderate breeze. Smooth sea, SW swell. Overcast, rain* 
Under engine power. 

Moderate breeze to moderate gale. Roujh sea. Overcast, squally, 
misty. 

Moderate gale to gentle breeze* Rough sea. Overcast, squally, rain. 
Calm to strong breeze. Smooth sea, W swell. Overcast, rain. 

Strong breeze to moderate gale. Rough sea. Cloudy, squally, 
drizzling. 

Strong to gentle breeze. Moderately rough sea. Psurtly cloudy, 
squally, drizzling. 

Light breeze. Smooth sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy. 

Light to fresh breeze. Moderate sea, SW sw^. Partly cloudy. 
Fresh breeze. Moderate sea, SW swell. Partly cloudy. 

Rough sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 

Roush sea. Partly cloudy. 

Rough sea. Overcast. 

Moderate sea. Overcast. 

Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally, rain. 

Rough sea. Cloudy, squally. 

Moderate sea. Cloudy, squally, rain. 

Moderate sea. Cloudy, rain, squally. 
Moderately smooth sea. Partly cloudy, squally. 
Gentle breeze, Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, aqua^y. . 

Moderate breeze. Moderate sea. Overcast, misty. 


Strong breeze. 
Strong breeze. 
Fresh breeze. 
Fresh breeze. 
Fresh breeze, 
Strong breeze. 
Fre^ breeze. 
Moderate breeze. 
Moderate breeze. 
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Bate 


Noon position Current 

^ Day's 


Oct 



Lat. 


Long. 

B. of Gr. 

run 

Dir. 

Am’t 

1 

0 

/ 


0 

/ 

miles 

0 

miles 

26 

1 

20 

N 

266 

41 

141 

270 

34 

27 

2 

01 

N 

268 

22 

109 

293 

22 

28 

2 

21 

N 

270 

23 

122 

367 

18 

29 

2 

44 

N 

272 

14 

113 

87 

3 

30 

2 

24 

N 

273 

42 

90 

213 

9 

1 ’ 

2 

01 

N 

276 

49 

129 

243 

16 

2 

2 

51 

N 

277 

50 

132 

298 

30 

3 

3 

60 

N 

279 

50 

132 

352 

27 

4 

4 

43 

N 

281 

19 

103 

168 

12 

5 

6 

32 

N 

281 

38 

111 

129 

18 

6 

7 

62 

N 

281 

06 

86 

106 

10 

7 

Balboa. . . 

1 * ♦ • 


74 




Remarks 


Culpeopper Island. 


Under engine power. 

Light air. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy* lightning. Under engine 
power. 

Light air to calm. Smooth sea. Partly obudy, lightning. Under 
engine power. 

Calm. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. Moored in Balboa Harbor at 
1(^30» a. m. 


Total distance, 8,846 miles. Time of passage, 71.6 days. Average day's run, 128.7 miles. 

Balboa to Old Point Comfobt. 


mi 

0 9 

o t 

mUes 

0 

mites 

Oct 20 

Balboa. . . 





20 

Cristobal . 


89 



21 

11 28 N 

281 20 

181 

36 

24 

22 

13 17 N 

284 02 

112 

96 

12 

23 

14 38 N 

284 80 

142 

341 

49 

24 

17 31 N 

2^ 47 

163 

344 

89 

26 

19 01 N 

286 82 

109 

345 

7 

26 

20 40 N 

286 06 

104 

175 

15 

27 

23 00 N 

286 43 

144 

28 

9 

28 ' 

24 36 N 

286 38 

96 

207 

2 

29 

24 67 N 

286 26 

70 

249 

11 

30 

26 41 N 

284 41 

111 

332 

20 

31 

28 38 N 

284 59 

119 

214 

15 

1-1 

1 

31 06 N 

286 15 

148 

283 

9 

2 

33 14 N 

286 18 

139 

125 

9 

3 

33 44 N 

286 04 

32 

288 

16 

4 

36 11 N 

286 11 

88 

141 

18 

6 

36 31 N 

285 24 

89 

69 

80 

6^ 

Old Point Comfort 

89 




Moderate breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy. 

Freidi breese to light air. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 
Under engine power. 

Light air to moderate breese. Smooth sea. Partly cloudy, lightning. 
Under engine power. 

Fresh to liidht breese. Moderate sea. Partly doudy, Under engine 
power. 

Moderate breese. Moderate sea. Partly cloudy, squally. Sighted 
Navassa Island light. 

Light breese and calm. Smooth sea. Partly doudy. Under engine 
power. 

Light to fresh breese. Smooth sea. Partly doudy, lightning. In 
Windward Passage. Sighted Cape Mayse. 

Moderate breese to moderate gale. Smooth to rough sea. Partly 
doudy, squally. Sighted Flat Cays. 


lightning. Seaweed. 

Light breese to moderate gale. Rough tea, S swdl. Goudy, squally, 
rain, lightning. 

Fresh gale to calm. Rough, long rolling sea. Squally, rain, lightning. 
Vesi^ hove to. 

Calm to strong breese. Long rolling sea. Partly doudy. Under 
engine power. 

Strong breese to calm. Moderate sea, swell. Partly doudy, 
squally. Under «&gine power. 

Fre^ breese to moderate gale, Rough sea. Partly doudy. Under 
engine power. 

Gen^br^se. Moderates^ Clear. Hove to off Old Point Comfort 
at 11^ a. m. At 1^ p. m* proceeded up Chesapeake Bay. Under 
engine power. 

Total distance, 1,976 miles. Time of passage, 17.1 days. Average day’s run, 116.6 miles. 

^ From November 6 to November 10 the Cormeris was swinging ship in Chesapeake Bay and at Sdomons Island. Docked 
at Washington at 5*^20^ p. m., November 10* 
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Table 23. — Summary of paamgea for Cruiae VI of the Carnegie. 


Passage 


WasMngton to Solomons Itdand to Old Point Comfort. 

Old Point Comfort to Dakar 

Dakar to Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires to Jamestown, St. Helena 

Jamestown, St. Helena, to Cape Town 

Cape Town to Colombo. 

Colombo to Fremantle 

Fremantle to Port Lyttelton 

P<»^ Lsrttelton to Papeete 

Papeete to San Francisco. 

San Franoisoo to Honcdulu 

Honolulu to Pago Pago 

Pago Pago to Apia 

Apia to Balboa. 

Balboa to Old Point Comfort 

Old Point Comfort to Sobmona Island to Wnc^ip^Tton. 


Length of 

Time of 

Average 

passage 

passage 

day’s run 

miUa 

daya 

mUea 

220 

2.6 


4,217 

34.3 

123 

6,130 

53.7 

114 

5,291 

84.8 

152 

3,170 

20.9 

152 

6*665 

40.8 

163 

5,650 

88.5 

147 

3,157 

19.7 

160 

4,262 

34.8 

122 

6,099 

47.8 

129 

2,222 

14.7 

151 

5*904 

53.3 

HI 

90 

0.7 


8,846 

71.5 

124 

1,976 

17.1 

116 

220 

2.6 



Length of Cruise VI, 64,X18 miles. Time at sea* 487.3 days. Average day’s run, 132 miles. 


Table 24. — Final Summary for Cruiaea of the Carnegie, 1915-19B1. 

> 

Length of Time of Average 
uruise pfissage passage day’s run 


miiea daya milea 

IV, 1915-17 63,400 487 130 

V, 1917-18 18,195 122 108 

VI, 1919-21 64,118 487 132 


Total length of omises 1016 to 1921, 140,718 miles. 

Total time at sea, 1*096 days. Average day’s run, 128 miles. 

The total number of days the Carnegie was in commission from March 6, 1916, to 
November 12, 1921, counting out the periods March 3, 1917, to December 4, 1917, when 
the vessel was at Buenos Aires, June 10, 1918, to October 8, 1919, when the vessel was 
at Washington and Baltimore, is 1,681 days. Since 1,096 ^ys were spent at sea, the 
remainiTig days, 686, are to be ascribed to the time spent in ports, making shore observa- 
tions and comparisons of instruments, computations, repairs, and outfitting. It is 
thus seen that about two-thirds of the time the vessel is in commission is spent at sea. 


AUXILIARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE. 

In addition to obs^ations in terrestrial magnetism, the scientific work on 
board the Carnegie included a regular program of observations in atmospheric 
electricity. An account of this work tdll be found in the special report on result^ 
in atmospheric dectricity (see pp. 195-286). 

Furthermore, observations were made regularly to determine the amount of 
atmospheric refraction by measuring the dip of the horizon with two dip-of-hojizon 
measurers, by Carl Zeiss of J^. The atmospheric refraction was measured also 
by means of sextant observations of the altitude of the Sun or of Venus when these 
celestial objects were near the zenith, measurements of the altitude being made 
alternately from the north and from the south horizons. A future special report 
wiU deal with this subject. 

Meteorological observations were made to the following extent: Every 4 hours 
at sea the wind direction and force were noted. At the same time, temperatures 
of the searsurface and of the air were recorded and readings of the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer were taken, In addition to these usual meteorological notes, special 
observations were made at Greenwich mean noon according to the forms prepared 
by the United States Weather Bureau for observations at sea. The ship's aneroids 
were controlled, from time to time, by special boiling-point observations at sea 
and by port comparisons with standard barometers, whenever opportunity afforded. 
Beginning at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, August 1916, special attention was also paid 
to occurrences of thunder at sea (see pp. 826 and 326, Vol. HI, Res. Dep, Terr. Mag.). 

The Greenwich mean noon observations, together with notes on more or less 
closely allied phenomena (storms, polar lights, unusual meteorologioal events, etc.), 
were regularly transmitti^ to the United States Weather Bureau for discussion 
along with the ocean data received by that bureau from other sources. 

SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

• Numerous investigations have been made with reference to various matters which 
have come up, from time to time, in connection with the many interesting problems pre- 
sented in the course of the scientific work on the Carnegie. Among these nmy be men- 
tioned, (1) the observations with the auto roU-and-pitoh recorder, to measure the 
amount of rolling and pitching of the vessel during magnetic observations; (2) measure- 
ments of the amount of rise and fall of the vessel by means of a sensitive statoscope; (3) 
determination of ocean currents by means of accurate navigation methods (see Abstracts 
of logs, pp. 144-170) and by means of the hydrogen-ion cont^t of sea-water, devised by 
A. G. Mayor; (4) correcting geographic positions of outlying islands and supplying notes 
of geographical interest concerning remote and comparatively unknown places; (5) 
supplying information concerning icebergs sighted during the circumnavigation cruise in 
sub-Antarctic regions (see specif report, pp. 171-174) ; and (6) measurement of tempera- 
ture of sea-surfsice every hour during the circumnavigation cruise in sub-Antarctic regions, 
December 6, 1916, to April 1, 1916 (see special report, pp. 174-178). 

REPCMRT ON ICEBERGS SEEN FRCM THE CARNEGIE DURING THE SJE-ANTARCTIC VOYAGE, 

DECEMBER 6, 1915, TC APRIL 1. 1916. 

Table 26 gives the details r^axding icebergs seen from the Carnegie during her cruise 
around the south pole in sub-Antarctic regions, December 6, 1916, to April 1, 1916, froin 
Lyttelton (New Zealand) to South Georgia to Lyttelton. Iceberp to the number ef 

171 


172 Ocean Magnetic and Electric Observations, 1915-21 


Table 26. — Export on Icebergs seen from the Carnegie^ 1915-1916. 
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-0.5 
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6 
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60 17 
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-0.8 

7 
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60 18 

212 47 
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-0.5 

-0.8 

8 
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60 18 
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600 

281 

6 

-0,5 

-0.8 

9 
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60 18 

212 47 
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281 

6 

-0.5 

-0.8 

10 

DO. 

60 18 

212 47 

0.1 N 

30 
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6 

-0.5 

-0.3 
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Do. 

60 18 

212 47 

0.1 S 

50 
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231 
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-0.5 

-0.8 

12 
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60 19 

212 58 

1.5 S 

50 

200 

281 

6 

-0.6 

-0.8 

18 
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60 20 

218 08 

1.5 S 

50 

200 

231 

6 

-0.6 

-0.2 

14 

Do. 

60 18 

218 17 

0.6 S 

5 

100 

231 

6 

-0,6 

-0.2 

15 

Do, 

60 18 

218 28 
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10 

50 

231 

6 

-0.6 

-0.8 

16 

Do. 

60 20 

218 85 

2.0 S 

50 

200 

281 

6 

-0.5 

-0.8 

17 

Do. 

60 22 

214 09 

8.5 a 
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200 

231 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

18 

Do. 

60 22 

214 22 

8.0 S 
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800 
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6 

0.2 

0.0 

19 

Do. 

60 19 

215 02 

1.0 N 
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200 

281 

6 

0.2 

0.0 

20 

Do. 

60 21 

215 04 

1.6 S 

60 

100 

231 
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0.2 

0.0 

21 

Do. 

60 18 

215 26 

2.0 N 

60 

100 

258 
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0.2 

0.0 

22 

Do. 

60 24 

215 29 

8.5 S 
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0.2 

0.0 

28 

Do, 

60 18 

216 38 

8.0 N 

100 

200 
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6 
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0.0 

24 
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216 11 

2.5 N 
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850 
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0.0 

25 
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200 
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0.0 
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2.0 
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Do. 

69 37 

282 88 

1.7 N 

40 
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22 

2 

5.2 

8.8 

86 

Do. 

59 87 

232 33 

1,7 N 

40 

100 

22 

2 

6.2 

8.8 

87 

Do. 

69 45 

232 52 

5.5 a 
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600 

338 

3 

5.0 

3.0 

88 

Deo 28 

60 14 
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1.0 a 

95 

200 

84 

4 

5.2 

4.3 

89 

Deo 24 

69 87 

286 20 

8.5 a 

226 

1425 

826 

5 

8.5 
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54 42 
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1.0 N 
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4.0 
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64 41 
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. • . 

• • • 
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8 
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Do. 

54 84 
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200 
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3 
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48 

Do. 

54 26 
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6.0 N 

60 

250 
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3 

4.6 
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Do. 

54 27 
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85 
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8 

4.8 

3.6 
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60 

150 
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8 
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46 

Jan 10 

54 23 

818 57 
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70 

200 

888 

3 

5.0 

3.7 

47- 

Do. 

54 23 

819 00 

0.1 a 

120 

260 

388 

3 

4.9 

3.8 

48 

' Do. 

54 08 
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0.2 8 
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600 

849 

4 

8.5 

2.8 

49 

Jan 11 

54 01 

321 89. 

S.O N 

80 

800 

838 

5 
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50 

Do. 

54 08 

321 42 
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70 
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5 
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1,8 

51 

Do. 

54 08 

821 42 

0.2 N 

70 

260 

838 

5 

4.4 

1.8 

52 

I>0. 

54 08 

821 44 

0.1 N 

50 

200 

838 

5 

4.4 

1.8 

58 

Da 

54 08 

821 47 

0.5 a 

60 

100 

888 

5 

4.8 

1.8 

54 

Da 

54 03 

321 47 

0.5 a 

60 

150 

388 

5 

4,8 

1.8 

55 

Do. 

54 08 

321 47 

0.5 a 

100 

200 

888 

5 

4.8 

1.8 

56 

Jan 15 

54 17 

325 45 

8.0 a 

100 

300 

298 

8 

8.2 

2.0 

67 

Do, 

54 12 
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1.8 N 

SO 

200 

298 
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8.2 

2.0 
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54 23 
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40 
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264 
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54 15 

828 17 
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65 

80 

264 
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2.0 

63 

Do. 

54 16 

328 26 

8.5 N 

80 

120 

264 
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8.0 

2.0 

64 

Jan 16 

54 80 

330 80 

1.6 N 

120 

800 
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2.2 

2.2 

" 66 

Do. 

54 86 

831 18 

2.0 N 

100 

300 

84 

5 

2.7 

2.0 

66 

Do. 

54 40 
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1.5 a 
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84 
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67 

Da 

54 42 

382 25 
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140 
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826 
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Pemarks 


A small piece of rotten ice, irregular shape, blue and white in color. 
Irregular shape, blue and white. 

Hat-topped table berg with numerous cavities and arches. 

Hat-topped table berg with tho:'sands of small pieces to leeward. 
Table. 

Table. 

Irregular, 

Pinnacled. 

Pinnacled. 

Pinnacled. 

Pinnacled. 

Pinnacled. 

Vertical strata, narrow overturned berg. 

Low, flat iceberg, blue color. 

Irregular, 

Pinnacled top. Prom 9^ to lit passed several small pieces of various 
shapes and siaes. 

Plat table iceberg, blue color. 

Irregular. 

Plat table collapsed. Two layers of snow formation on top. Upper 
part of berg well stratifled. 

Irregular. 

Irregular. 

Table. Blue color. 

Two separate pixmades, blue color. 

Pinnacled, blue. Sloping from highest point to water's edge. Snow 
formation on top. 

Irregular, 

Too dark and misty to see full outline. 

Plat top, perpendicular sides. 

One large irregular pinnacle and one small pinnacle, blue color. 

One small pinnacle on each end, blue color. 

One small pinnacle on each end, blue color. 

|Two bergs dose together, pyramidal shape. 

One pinnade on top. 

Pyramidal shape. Blue color. 

Two pinnacles and one obdisk. 

One pinnacle and one pyramid. 

One large table berg. 

Irregular shape, blue color, hollowed out in the middle. 

Appeared as a black rooky island at first. Very precipitous, westerly 
side partly broken down. 

Large table inclined. Top crusted with snow. 

About 90 smaJl bergs, largest 4 feet high. 

Irregular shape, hollowed out in middle. 

One pinnade. 

One pinnade and hollowed out in middle. 

Irregular. 

Irregular. 

Inclined table. 

Numerous pinnadee. ' Too foggy to see complete outline. 

Table top. 

Irregular table. 

Indeed talfle. 

Irregular. 

Table top. Ofl northwest end of South Georgia. 

Table top. Off pm^thwest end of South Georgia. 

Table top. Off northwest end of South Georgia. 

Table top. Pinnade at one end. 

Slomng down on two sides. 

Pinnade at one end. 

Table top with two pinnades. 

Two pinnades. 

Table top (listed with snow. 

Sloping berg. 

Irregular. 

Table top, blue. Numerous small pieces drifting to leeward. 
Irregular, blue. 

Pinnacle at one end. 

Irregular. 


Auximabt Obseevations on the Caenbgie 

Tablb 26. — Report on Icebergs seen from the CamegiCf Concluded. 
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Jan 17 

54 34 

384 88 
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25 
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888 

5 

8.5 
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Low ice, hollowed out in middle. 

69 

Jan 18 

54 84 

341 18 

0.5 S 

80 

100 

287 

7 

4.1 

2.7 

One pinnacilei hollowed out in middle, blue color. 

70 

Jan 19 

54 84 

848 40 

4.0 S 

150 

250 

276 

2 

2.9 

8.0 

One pinnacle at one end, blue color. 

One large and one small pinnacle. 

71 

Do. 

54 28 

348 58 

i.e N 

320 

800 

264 

2 

8.0 

2.8 

72 

Do. 

54 80 

345 16 

1.8 S 

80 

120 

264 

4 

8.8 

2.8 

Low flat berg with numerous small pieces. 

78 

Do. 

54 80 

845 16 

1.8 S 

40 

120 

264 

4 

8.8 

2.8 

High pinnacle at one end. 

74 

Do. 

54 25 

845 21 

4.0 N 

200 

800 

264 

4 

8.8 

2.8 

Irregular, pinnacled, blue. 

75 

Do. 

54 82 

845 36 

4.0 S 

250 

850 

364 

4 

8.5 

2.4 

High at center, sloping down to three iddes. Pinnacle at one end, 1; 

76 

Do. 

54 81 

846 80 

4.5 S 

200 

400 

264 

4 

8.0 

2.6 

Large table with numerous small pieces, blue. 

77 

Jan 20 

54 26 

847 26 

1.4 S 

80 

150 

269 

4 

2.4 

2.0 

Tabletop. 

78 

Do. 

M 2S 

847 55 

0.{ 8 

80 

100 

270 

« 4 

1.9 

1.8 

Low flat berg. 

79 

80 

Jan 21 
Do* 

54 15 
54 15 

857 00 
857 00 

8.0 N 
Ice stream 

300 

5.0 ml. 

815 

7 

2.2 

0.5 

Table top. Located at a distance by a white blink in the fog ba) 
Passed tmough what appeared to be an ice stream. Several b 
sighted to southward, fog preventing details. 







81 

Jan 22 

58 87 

858 45 

4.0 N 

800 

8.0 mi. 

367 

5 

1.1 

0.5 

Table with snow on top. 

82 

Do. 

58 44 

858 48 

8.0 S 

850 

1.0 mi. 

267 

5 

1.1 

0.5 

Table top with numerous pieces to leeward. 

88 

Do* 

58 88 

859 52 

2.7 N 

300 

1,0 mi. 

267 

5 

1.2 

0.6 

Table top, very regular outline. 

84 

Do. 

M 10 

1 55 

1.5 S 

120 

500 

267 

6 

2.7 

1.0 

Table top, very re^ar outline. 

85 

Do, 

54 27 

2 14 

7.0 8 

800 

350 

267 

6 

2.6 

1.0 

Irregular. 

86 

Do. 

54 23 

2 85 

1.0 8 

150 

4.5 mi. 

367 

6 

2.2 

0.8 

Table top* very regular outline. 

87 

Do. 

54 26 

2 42 

4.0 8 

50 

200 

267 

6 

2.1 

0*8 

Sloping table. 

88 

Do. 

M 30 

8 21 

4.0 8 

100 

200 

259 

7 

1.8 

0.2 

Table top, off west end of Lindsay Island. 

89 

Do. 

54 80 

8 21 

4.0 8 

120 

250 

259 

7 

1.8 

0.2 

Pinnade^ off west end of Lindsay Island. 

90 

Do. 

54 26 

8 29 

1.0 8 ‘ 

50 

800 

259 

7 

1.6 

0.2 

Table top, off west end of Lindsay Island. 

91 

Do* 

54 26 

8 29 

1.0 8 

50 

300 

259 

7 

1.6 

0.2 

Wrecked table off west end of Lindsay Island. 

92 

Do* 

54 26 

8 29 

1.0 8 

50 

800 

259 

7 

1.6 

0.2 

Wrecked table off west end of Lindsay Tiland. 

98 

Do* 

54 26 

8 29 

1.0 8 

50 

800 

259 

7 

1.6 

0.2 

Pinnacled. Off weet end of Lindsay Island* 

94 

Do. 

54 28 

8 86 

3.0 8 

100 

200 

259 

9 

1.5 

0.2 

Irregular. Off east end of Lindsay Island* 

95 

Do. 

54 28 

8 86 

8.0 a 

100 

200 

259 

9 

1*5 

0.2 

Irregulajr. Off east end of lindsay Island. 

96 

Do. 

54 28 

3 86 

3.0 8 

100 

200 

259 

9 

1*5 

0.2 

Numerous small pieces all over the sea* Off east end of Lin 












Island. 

97 

Jan 28 

58 55 

8 15 

2.0 8 

800 

1.0 mi. 

804 

$ 

1.5 

0.2 

Table top. 

98 

Do, 

53 86 

5 06 

2.0 8 

170 

250 

267 

6 

1.8 

1*0 

Irregular. 

99 

Do. 

58 80 

6 15 

1.4 N 

80 

180 

292 

4 

2.4 

1.0 

Two pinnadee* 

100 

Do* 

53 80 

6 50 

0.1 8 

8 

40 

382 

4 

1.8 

1*0 

Three pinnades. 

101 

Jan 24 

58 44 

9 82 

4.0 8 

100 

250 

276 

4 

2.0 

1.0 

Indlned table. 

102 

Do. 

58 85 

9 41 

6.0 N 

160 

8000 

276 

4 

2.0 

1.0 

Regular table. 

103 

Do. 

58 85 

10 42 

10.7 N 

150 

8000 

276 

4 

2.6 ^ 

1.0 

Table top. 

104 

Do, 

58 50 

12 09 

2.4 N 

100 

300 

298 

5 

1.7 

0.4 

Pinnaded at one end. 

105 

Jan 25 

53 56 

18 16 

0.8 8 

160 

500 

809 

5 

1.2 

0.1 

Table top. 

lOO 

Do. 

58 54 

18 19 

8.0 N 

100 

300 

809 

5 

1.2 

0.0 

Pinnaded at one end. 

107 

Do. 

' 53 56 

13 24 

0.5 N 

100 

800 

809 

5 

1.2 

0.0 

Large flat berg crusted with snow. Numerous pieces to leeward 

108 

Do. 

53 58 

14 02 

6.0 N 

600 

600 

821 

5 

1.0 

0.2 

Three large pinnadee. 

'109 

Do. 

53 54 

14 07 

5.0 N 

850 

500 

821 

6 

1*0 

0.1 

Large pinnade at. one end. 

110- 

Do. 

54 12 

15 12 

5.0 8 

150 

1400 

321 

5 

1.7 

0.2 

Table top 

111 

Do* 

54 02 

15 14 

4.5 N 

175 

800 

821 

5 

1.7 

0.8 

Irregular, Hollowed out in middle. 

112 

Do. 

54 10 

15 52 

0.5 N 

20 

50 

809 

5 

2.1 

1.0 

Two small pinnades. 

118 

Do. 

54 16 

15 56 

5.0 8 

70 

150 

809 

5 

2.0 

1.0 

A pinnacle at one end. 

114 

Do. 

54 14 

16 14 

0.2 8 

70 

8000 

809 

5 

1.9 

1*0 

Table top* A number of smell pieces to leeward. 

115 

Do. 

54 10 

16 41 

7.0 N 

200 

250 

809 

5 

1.7 

1.0 

Table top* 

116 

Do. 

54 10 

16 41 

7.0 N 

, 150 

200 

309 

5 

1.7 

l.O 

Pyramid. 

117 

Do. 

54 18 

17 85 

4.5 N 

350 

700 

809 

5 

0.7 

0.8 

A large flat berg, terraced at one end* 

118 

Jan 26 

54 25 

18 45 

8.0 N 

80 

800 

304 

5 

0.9 

0.2 

Table top. 

119 

Do. 

54 88 

19 20 

2.0 8 

60 

150 

304 

5 

0.9 

0.4 

Table top, sloping to water*s edge on one side* 

120 

Do. 

54 85 

19 87 

2.5 8 

100 

280 

804 

5 

0.9 

0.5 

Pinnade at one end* 

121 

Do. 

54 81 

19 40 

2.0 N 

110 

200 

804 

5 

1.0 

0.5 

Hollowed out in middle* 

122 

Do. 

54 28 

19 56 

5.0 N 

256 

700 

815 

6 

1.2 

0.8 

Table top, terraced at one end. 

123 

Do. 

54 29 

20 26 

2.5 N 

275 

600 

315 

5 

1.5 

0.8 

Two separate tablet, about 50 feet apart, apparently ioined bek 
water line* 

Irregular, slo^ng down to water at one end* 

124 

Do. 

54 36 

21 05 

5.0 8 

70 

200 

838 

5 

1.8 

1.0 

125 

Do, 

54 38 

21 29 

0.8 N 

110 

180 

838 

5 

2.0 

1.0 

. Ox&e very tall dender jdnnade. 

126 

Do. 

54 82 

21 48 

4.0 8 

160 

260 

888 

5 

2.0 

1.0 

Three high pinnades* 

127 , 

Do. 

54 80 

21 51 

2.0 S 

80 

900 

888 

5 

2.0« 

. l.O 

Table top. 

128 

Do. 

54 18 

22 12 

9.5 N 

400 

800 

838 

5 

2.0 

1.0 

One pinnade. 

129 

Do. 

54 21 

28 01 

4.0 N 

280 

600 

349 

5 

1.7 

1.0 

Pyramid, doping down on two ddes. 

130 

Do. 

54 18 

23 55 

8.0 N 

100 

800 

849 

6 

1.2 

1.0 

Irregular. 

131 

Jan 27 

54 16 

26 48 

0.8 N 

70 

200 

849 

6 

1*4 

0.9 

Irregular, a number of small pieces to leeward. 

132 

Jan 2$ 

58 89 

81 09 

1.0 8 

60 

150 

815 

5, 

2.2 

1.8 

Irregular. 

133 

Mar 1 

58 81 

109 06 

1.2 W 

60 

80 

270 

9 

2.0 

2*2 

Irregular with large round top. 
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133 were recorded and described. Many others were seen at night and during the day 
at distances too great for accurate measurements. The distances from the vessel of those 
measured ranged from one-eighth mile to 10 miles, and these distances were estimated 
by the usual navigation methods, noting the change in the bearing or direction of the 
iceberg with the corresponding change in time and in the distance the vessel had tr^ 
versed. The height and length of the iceberg were computed from sextant angles in 
connection with the. estimated distance of the iceberg from the observer. The largest 
iceberg sighted was 300 feet in height and 5 miles long. The highest one sighted was 600 
feet in height. 

The positions of the icebergs have been corrected for chronometer error as determined 
after arrival at Lyttelton at the end of the trip. 

For further information regarding conditions encountered on this sub-Antarctic 
voyage, and for explanation of .symbols used in Table 25, see the narrative of the trip, 
pages 139 to 143, and the report on sea surface-temperatures and meteorological obser- 
vations made on the Carnegie during her sub-Antarctic cruise, pages 174 to 178. The 
majority of the icebergs were white in color. When the iceberg was definitely blue in 
color, it is noted in the remarks column. 

I^-SURFACE TEMPERATURE AND METEOROLOGICAL Ol^RVATIONS DURING THE SUB- 

ANTARCTIC CRUISE. 1915-1916. 


Table 26 contains the results of sea-surface temperature and meteorological obser- 
vations made on board the Carnegie during her sub-Antarctic cruise, December 6, 1915 to 
April 1, 1916, from Lyttelton (New Zealand) to South Georgia and Lyttelton. Reports 
that have thus far come from this region are few and iacomplete, and as the part of the 
Southern Ocean traversed is the scene qf such rapid and extreme changes in meteorologi- 
cal conditions, any additional information on the subject will be of interest. 

The Carnegie made a complete circumnavigation of the globe from west to east, 
mainly between the parallels of latitude 60° and 60° south, in one season, the southern 
summer of 1915-16, during which Sir Ernest Shackelton’s expedition was meeting with 
such serious reverses. The meteorological observations made by the two parties of his 
expedition and those obtained on the Carnegie are especially v^uable because they are 
contemporaneous records of the conditions prevailing in different parts of the southern 
regions at that time. 

The geographic posiHons given in the table are the corrected noon positions, all 
resulting from good observations. The longitudes have been corrected for an error of 22 
seconds in the chronometers at the end of a four-months’ cruise. 

The various symbols used to describe the conditiona of the weather show the changes 
that took place in the weather during the day, given in chronobgical order; they have 
the following significance ; 


b. dear blue 

c. Cloudy weat^. 

d. iOnzKliQg, or lis^t rain. 

J. Fpg, or foggy weather. 

if. docmiy^ or dark iMx)rmy4ooking 
weather. 
h. 


Lightning. 

Mii^, or hazy weather. 

0 . Overcast. 

p. Pa*ismg showers of rain. 

§r. Squally weather. 

r. Rsdny weather, or ccmtinwuB rain. 


s. Snow, snowy weather, ks: snow fall- 

ing. 

t. Thunder. 

u. Ug^y appearance, or threatening 

weather. 

V* Variable weather. 
w. Wet, cw heavy dew. 


The true direetidn from which the wind was blowing and the force are next tabulated, 
the different directions being the important shifts in the wind during the day, given in 
ehronologicai order, the day being reckoned from midnight to midnight throu^out the 
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table. The Beaufort scale is used in denoting the force of the wind, the figures having the 
following significance: 

0. Oalm 6. IVesh wind. fl. Strong gale. 

1. light air. 6. Strong wind. 10. Whole gale. 

2. lit^t breeze. 7. Moderate gale. 11. Storm. 

8. Gentle breeze. 8. Eresh gale. 12. Hunioane. 

A Moderate breeze. 

The barometric pressure was scaled from the various sheets of an aneroid barograph 
and corrected by comparisons with readings made daily at Greenwich mean noon on a 
closed cistern-type mercurial barometer. Twenty readings were always taken on the mer- 
curial barometer, ten highs and ten lows. These readings were reduced to standard, 
corrected for tmnperature, and reduced to sea-level. In the next two columns are tabu- 
lated the amount and duration of change between a high barometric pressure and the next 
low barometric pressure, or a low and the next high, as the case may be. The change is 
considered positive if the mercury is rising or pressure is increasing. Considering these 
chang^ in connection with the change as indicated in the column containing the “ true 
direction of the ■vrad,” it will be noticed that almost invariably during the entire four 
months, with a high and decreasing barometric pressure a northerly wind shifted to the 
west, blowing a gale, then shifted to the southwest as the barometric pressure began to 
increase and blew hard if the rise was rapid. 

A thermograph, placed in the usual type of open-air meteorological shelter-house on 
deck, kept a continuous record of the temperature of the air. Wet-bulb and dry-bulb ther- 
mometers were kept in the same shelter-house and were read every four hours during 
both day and night. The results given in the " Bekdipe humidity column were taken 
from T/audolt-Bfirnstein, Physikalisoh-Chemisohe Tab^en,’* using the temperature of 
the dry bulb and the difference between wet and dry bulb. 

The temperature qf the seawater was recorded every hour while at sea, both day 
and night. A small canvas bucket was used, water was taken from about 2 feet under 
the surface, and the temperature was read with the thermometer in the water. A 
plain glass thermometer divided into degrees centigrade and without guard was used. 
In the next column headed ‘T.- Tf* is given the digerenoe in cerdig^ade degrees between the 
air temperature and that of the sea, the difference being reckoned positive if the air is 
warmer than the water and negative if it is colder. 

The results of observations for ocean current, as the continuous rough sea caused the 
log to overrun, are not very reliable. The true directions towards which the current was 
flowing are given and the amount column gives the number of naidical m/Qes per day. 
All direotions are given in degrees, reckoned from 0® at north, through 90® at east, 180® at 
south, and 270® at west. 


Taht.tb 26. — Sea^Surface Tempercsture and Meteorologictd OhservaMom on the Carnegie ^ b Sid)~Antareiic Cruise, 
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SOME DISCUSSIONS OF THE OCEAN MAGNETIC WORK. , 

ABSENCE OF MAGNETIC DEVIATIONS ON TOE CARNEGIE. 

As explained in Volume III, Researclies of tlxe Department of Terrestrial Magnetiscq., 
pages 436 to 437, every precaution possible was taken in the construction of the Carnegie 
and her equipment and with regard to the installations of the various instruments to 
insure that, at the various places where the magnetic observations were to be made, 
there would be no magnetic effects of the kind known as “ship deviations,” of sufficient 
magnitude to be taken into accoimt. Throughout the work of the Carnegie no effort has 
been spared to insure this result. AH stores, tools, and magnetic instruments not in use 
have been stored aft. Heating stoves for use in cold weather were specially constructed 
of bronze and sheet copper and lined with special fire-brick. The spaces beneath the 
observation domes were kept free of magnetic material, and before each day’s 
observations the locality near the domes and the bridge was closely inspected to insure 
the absence of any disturbing material. The quarters of officers and men were inspected 
frequently and every one on board was instructed to assist in keeping sheath-knives, 
marlinspikes, and any magnetic material away from the positions of the magnetic instru- 
ments. The cooks were allowed to keep only one day’s supply of tinned food in the 
galleys, and their meat cleavers and large knives were stored ^t except when special per- 
mission was given to use them in the galleys. In the installation of the electric-light 
equipment special care was used to provide nonmagnetic fittings, and the generator used 
in charging the storage batteries was not operated during magnetic observations. The 
forms on which the observations are recorded call for a statement by the observer that 
all magnetic material has been removed from his clothing and from the vicinity of the 
instrument he is using. 

In addition to all these precautionary measure, which were a part of the daily pro- 
gram, the vessel was swung as opportunity offered, both in port and at sea, as heretofore, 
in order to control this matter ohservaMonally. 

Thus in 1916, after the new atmospheric-electric observatory and equipment were 
mstalled, the Carnegie was swung in Gardiners Hay to control any disturbing effect 
which might have been introduced accidentally. Likewise in 1919, after the generator, 
storage batteries, and electric-light fixtures were installed, the vessel was swung in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Swings were made at the beginning of a cruise, when the vessel was heavily 
loaded with supplies, and at the end of a cruise, when possible disturbing effects due to 
turned food and other supplies were at a minimum. 

The results of all these “swing observations,” obtained during the period 1909 to 
1921, have been grouped under two general headings: (1) swings in or near port and (2) 
swings at sea, far from land, where the local disturbance due to the nearness of mag- 
netic material in the Earth is absent. The results for each heading of the ship are the 
means from the observations of both port-helm swing and starboard-helm swing, in 
general. Occasionally, however, a swing on only one helm could be made, while at other 
times the results are the mean of swings on four helms. 

The vessel was swxmg by her own engine or with the aid of a tow-boat, using a tow- 
line of 600 feet or more ia length, to insure that the machinery of the tow-boat would have 
no disturbing effect on the magnetic instruments. If no interruption occurred because 
of unfavorable conditions, the total time consumed for a complete swing of 8 headings, 
with both helms, averaged about 2 hours for declination and 4 to 6 hours for inclination 
and intensity. 

For cruises I and II, 1909 to 1913, W. J. Peters was in command of the Carnegie, for 
cruises III, IV, and VI, 1914 to 1917, and 1919 to 1921, J. P. Ault was in command, 
and for Cruise V, 1917 to 1918, H. M. W. Edmonds was in command. 
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Table 27 . — Residuals from Magnetic Observations on ike Carnegie during Swings of Vessel in PortSf 1909-19S1, 

[The residuels are expressed in minutes of arc for declination and* inclination, and in units of the fourth decimal o. o. s. 
for horizontal intensity. A plus sign means a deflection of the northnseeldng end of the magnetic needle towards the east 
or downwards; it also signifies an increased value of the horizontal intensity.] 

Declination (JO), Mar^ ooUimating-Kjompass. 

station 1 2 3 4 6 « 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 Means 

Ship’shead i>'> > > 

N -1 +1 - 2 - 3 - 7 + 4 - 4 -1 -1 +1 - 2 + 2 - 2 +1 -1 

NE +1 +1 +1 0 +7 -11 - 2 0+6+2+4+4+3-1+1 

E.... - 64-1-6+7+6+4+8+6 0+2+6-2-1+7-1+2 

BE +1 -1 - 2 - 4 - 7 -12 - 8 -1 - 2 - 2 - 4 .-3 - 4 + 3 - 3 - 3 

S +3 + 2 -1 -1 - 2 0 - 7 - 8 +10 - 7 -10 - 2 + 4 - 6 + 4 -1 

SW. +4 + 2 + 6 + 6 - 2 + 6 +18 + 6 + 7 + 4 + 3 + 2 - 2 +1 -1 + 4 

V +2 - 7 + 4 -1 +1 + 7 - 6 - 2 - 4 - 2 -1 + 4 - 2 0 + 2 -1 

N'V7 — 6 — 1 0 — 2 + 4 — 3 + 9 0 — 8 0 + 3 — 1 — 1 — 7 +1 — 1 

Tt.T. p. 9 9 10 11 18 19 24 10 18 18 16 7 8 14 7 13\7 

DeoUnation (D}. Deflector. 

N - 2 - 7 - 8 + 3 -2-6-7+10+13-7+4+2+1+2 0 

NB... -8 0-1 +6 +3 0 + 4 + 7 +1 - 8 + 6 + 6 +11 + 2 

E - 8 +7 -18 +8 +17 - 4 - 7 + 2 -1 + 9 - 2 - 4 + 6 + 3 +1 

SB +8 +21 -10 - 4 - 8 -10 - 7 - 6 - 1 +1 - 8 -11 - 9 - 2 - 8 

8 0 -2 +8 -16 -8 -3 -4 +2 +4 -4 0 +1 -4 0 0 -2 

SW +8 - 9 +11 +2 - 6 +3 +17 + 8- 6- 7+ 3+ 8+ 8+ 4 0+8 

W + 6 - 8 + 8 -1 + 6 + 7 + 6 + 8 - 4 - 7 +1 + 4 +1 + 3 - 6 +1 

NW - 6 - 2 -1 + 2 +4 -13 0 -1 +1 - 6 - 4 +1 - 8 -10 - 2 

16 80 24 24 ^ 17 80 16 16 20 16 16 19 14 21 20\6 

Inoliiiation (I). Sea dipmirole. 

N - 4 + 8 - 2 - 2 + 9 +1 - 2 -1 0 + 6 + 4 -1 - 2 -fl - 2 +1 

NE + 2 + 2 0 + 8 + 9 0 + 2 — 1 + 4 0 -j-l + 2 + 3 + 2 + 2 + 2 

E.... ............ +1 — 6 + 4 + 8 +6 0 +1 — 1 + 7 — 8 — 2 0 +1 +4 + 4 +1 

SB 0-6 + 2 -1+2 +1-1 -1+2 - 6 0+1 -1-1 -1-1 

S -1 -14 0 - 7 - 6 - 6 - 8 0 -1 - 2 +1 -1 -1 - 2 +1 - 2 

SW - 3 - 2 0 -1 -11 +2— 1-1-6 0-2-1-1-6-1-2 

W -1 - 2 - 2 - 4 -13 + 2 + 2 + 3 - 6 + 3 - 4 +1 +1 +1 + 2 -1 

NW +6 +19 - 4— 1+2-2+2+2-8+7+2-1 0 0—2+2 

9 33 8 16 22 7 6 412 16 8 3 6 9 6 11\4 

Horisontal intensity (fl). Deflector. 

Ship’s head , Units of fourth decimal o. o. s. 

N + 8 +1 + 4 — 2 + 2 — 1 — 4 — 2 — 2 + 9 + 2 0 + 3 0 +1 

NE - 2 —1 —4 0 — 4 — 1 +8 - 8 + 9 - 2 + 2 + 2 + 7 0 0 

E + 2 - 8 - 8 0 - 2 -1 0 - 2 -1 - 8 - 2 - 2 -1 -1 - 2 

8E - 2 - 4 +10 - 4-1+3+1+6 0+6 0-6-7 0 0 

S + 6 +2 — 8 + 6 + 3 + 3 + 2 + 2 + 8 + 4 0 + 2 + 8 + 2 + 2 

SW + 2 +4 + 6 + 4 - 2 +1 + 3 + 3 +1 - 5 -1 + 2 - 8 0 +1 

W - 4 +1 - 8 — 2 - 2 — 8 -1 - 2 - 9 - 8 - '3 +1 +1 0 - 8 

NW -4 +6 + 6 0 + 6 — 1 - 4 - 2 - 6 + 4 + 2 + 2 - 3 +1 +1 

10 14 18 9 10 6 7 9 18 17 6 8 14 8 11\6 

Horisontal intensity (fl). Sea dip-cirde. 

' N... - 2 +1+9 + 3 +8+1 0 + 8 - 8 +1 +8+1 -1 + 2 +1 

NB.. -1 +1 + 7 +1 - 2 +1 +1 +1 - 8 - 2 + 2 +1 - 2 - 2 0 

- B 0 0 • 0 - 2 - 6 - 2 - 2 +1 -1 - 6 - 7 0 +1 + 2 - 2 

SB +2 “I. +12 - 6+ 2+1 0+4+6+4-6-1 0+4+2 

S +1 0 -11 - 2+ 6+ S- 2 0+7 0+1-2 0-2 0 

SW 0 0 - 6 + 3 + 2 0 - 3 - 8 +10 - 2+ 2-1 0 O' 0 

W - 2 0 + 7 +1 _6 - 2 + 2 -1 - 8 - 2 +1 0 + 2 -d. -1 

NW -1 T® -16 + 3+ 4-1 0-3+3+3+1-1+2 Q. 0 

T^ATigA 4 3 27 9 12 5 6 7 18 9 10 3 4 0-, 9\4 


4 ' 
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Tabls 27a . — Description of Stations in Table B7, 


Station 

No, 

Date 


1909 

1 

Aug 31, Sept. 1, 2 

2 

Oot. 18 


1910 

3 

June 22, 28, 25 

4 

Deo. 23, 24 


1913 

6 

Oot. 4, e 

6 

Deo. 15, 16 


1014 

7 

July 16, 18,26 

8 

Oot. 15, 16, 13, 19, 20. . 


1913 

9 

Mar. 7, 8 

10 

June 29, JuJy 3 


me 

11 

May 10 

12 

Sept. 25 


1918 

18 

June 9 


1919 


Place 


Gardiners Bay, N. Y 

Falmouth Bay, England 


Gardiners Bay, N. Y 

Off Bio de Jan^o, Brasil 

Falmouth Bay, En^av^d 

Gardiners Bay, N. Y. 

Soro Sund, Kammerfest, Nor- 
way. 

Gardiners Bay, N. Y 

Gardiners Bay, N. Y 

Off Pearl BCarbor, Honolulu. . . . , 

Off New Brighton Beaoh, New 
Zealand. 

San Franoisoo Bay. Calif 

Chesapeake Bay 

Do 

Do 


U Oct. 11 

16 Nov. 7 


Bamarks 


D. T. from CheltenliATn data. 

D. V. from Falmouth data. Eesiduals from 
deflector E rejected on account of small 
deflection angle. Boll 2** to 4**. 

D. V. from Chelteoham. 

D. V. from Pilar data. Roll 7® to 16®. 

No d. V. data available. 

D. V. from Ch^ten^aTn data. 

(D d. V. from simultaneouB shore observatioiis. 
\H and I d. v. from Sodankyla data. 

D. V. from Chdite«l'am data. 

D. V. from Chelt'"T^ha»« data. Roll 7®. 

D. V. from Honolulu data. Boll 6® to 27®. 

D. V. from Christchurch 1910 and 1920 data for 
DandH. No. / d. v. data. BoU 1®. 

D. v. from Tucson, Sitka, and Honolulu data. 

D. V. from Ch^tev^l^aTn data. 


Do. 

D. V. from Cheltenham data of 1919 and 1920. 


The residuals given in Tables 27 and 28 have been obtained by subtracting the 
mean value of the observed ma^etic element for the 8 headings of the ship from the 
values for the individual headings. The plus sign is given the decimation (D) when east 
and the inclination (J) when the north-seeking end of the ^p needle is below the horizon; 
the horizontal intensity is always positive. Diurnal-variation corrections were applied 
to the observations on the various headings, obtained during the swings in port, in order 
to refer all values to the same time. These corrections were obtained from the data of 
nearby observatories, as indicated in the remarks. Eesults of swings at sea have not 
been corrected for diurnal variation. 

An inspection of the figures in Tables 27 and 28 shows that the residuals are small; 
for D and I they generally are less than 0?1, and for H, usually less than 0.0005 c. g. s. 
The residuals are, in fact, on the order of the error of observation. . 

In Table 27 the results have been tabulated apcording to the difiereat positions of 
the instruments. The decimation results with marine collimating-compass No. 1 were 
obtained on the bridge; the declination and horizontal-intensity results with deflector 
were obtained in the after observation dome; and the horizontal intensity and inclination 
results with sea dip-circle were obtained in the forward dome. 

This method of tabulation and the use of more exact diumal-variation corrections 
win explain the differences in the Gardiners Bay residuals as published in Table 101, Vol- 
ume III, Researches of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, and those published 

h«rewith in Table 27. , , .x • j „ i.i. 

An inspection of Tables 27 and 28 shows that the results obtamed from the sea 
swinipi are practically of the same order as those obtained from the port swings. The 
declination residuals, in general, are larger and more irregular for the deflector th^ for 
the marine conimatiag compass, a result to be expected in view of the difference in the 
two methods of observation. 
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Table 28. — Residuals from MagmHt Obaervationa on the Carnegie during Svnnge of Yeead at Sea^ 1909-19B1. 

[The residuals are expressed in minutes of arc for declination and inclination, and in units of the fourth decimal o. a. s. 
for horizontal intensity. A plus sign means a deflection of the north-seeldng end of the magnetic needle towards the east 
or downwards; it also signifies an increased value of the horizontal intensity.] 


I. X)BOxrtrA.TXOK Swings 


Dedination CD) 

Marine ooUfTnating-oompass 


Station 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Means 

1 

2 

Ship*8 

head 

t 

t 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N ' 

+2 


-1 


0 

0 

-8 


NE 

+4 

... 

-4 

. . . 

+8 

+l 

+6 

.. . 

E 


+4 

+3 

+2 

+8 

. . . 

. . . 

SE 


+8 

+2 

-5 

-1 

+1 

. . . 

+4 

S 


+2 

-1 

-8 

-2 

-2 

+7 

+6 

SW 

+2 

+4 

-2 

-1 

0 

+1 

-6 

+4 

w 

-8 

-7 

0 

+5 

0 

-1 

+6 

^2 

NW 

-2 

-7 

+l 


-1 

-2 

-5 

-11 

Eange 

7 

15 

8 

10 ' 

6 

«\5 

15 

17 


Position 


Deflector 








R6U 

8 

4 

6 

Means 


Long. 






Lat. 

East 


0 

0 

0 

0 


of Qr. 



+2 


+1 

-2 


ma 

o 

0 


o 

0 

0 

-8 

• • « 

+2 

0 

1 

Apr 17 

12 

44 

S 

884 

05 

14 

-5 

+4 

+1 

0 


ms 




272 



-5 

-14 

+1 

-4 

2 

Apr 15 

4 

18 

N 

85 

2 

•4-2 

+8 

+5 

+6 

8 

Aug 15 

56 

87 

N 

176 

58 

10 

-6 

+2 

+2 

-1 


me 






12 

+8 

-6 

+2 

4 

Aug 27 

47 

16 

N 

167 

18 

+12 

• • • 

-5 

-2 


19B1 










5 

May 81 

4 

26 

N 

215 

17 

5 to 15 

20 

22 

11 

17\10 









II. HoBizoiTTAL-IinzNSirr and Inolxnatxon Swings 


Horisontal intensity (H) 


Defleotor 


Seadip-drde 


Station 

2 ^ 

i 

5 

5 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Means 

1 

. 2 

8 

4 8 

9 10 

11 

12 

Means 

Ship’s 

head' 




tTnits of fourth decimal o. g. 

a. 






Units of fourth dednasl o. o. s. 




N 

0 

+2 

+1 

+ 1 


-8 


-3 


+ 1 

0 

0 

+5 

-5 

+1 -1 

... -8 


+8 

0 

NE 

+ 4 

-6 

+1 

-18 

. . • 

-a 

. . . 

-8 

. . . 

+ 2 

-8 

« . . 

+9 

+8 

+8 -1 

-5 

. . • 

+8 

+2 

E 

+12 

+8 

-1 

- 0 

-8 

-2 

+2 

-2 

+11 

- 4 

+1 

-1 

-8 

+4 

-4 -3 

-8 -2 

0 

+3 

-1 

SE 

+18 

. . . 

• • « 

-5 

+8 

-8 

-2 

0 

+10 

+8 

+1 

-1 

-6 

... +1 

-2 -8 

-8 

0 


S 

- 4 

+4 

. . . 


-1 

+1 

+9 

+6 

- 4 

- 6 

+1 

-7 

+1 

-6 

+1 +2 

+5 +6 

+2 

+4 

+ 1 

SW 


-6 

+1 

+ ’6 

+4 

-2 

-6 

+4 

- 6 

- 6 

-1 

0 

« • . 

* . . 

-8 -1 

+8 +2 

+8 

-4 

0 

w 

-14 

0 

-1 

+ 2 

.+8 

+4 

-5 

-8 

- 7 

+ 2 

-2 

+6 

-8 

+8 

+1 +l 

-1 +2 

+2 

-8 

0 

NW 

-18 

+1 

-1 

+18 

+4 

+2 

+8 

+2 

+ 5 

+ 1 

+1 

0 

0 

+5 

+1 +l 

0 +l 

-2 

-4 

0 

5Unge 

87 

10 

2 

26 

9 

7 

15 

9 

18 

16 

15NB 

18 

17 

11 

7 5 

8 11 

6 

12 

10\4 

















Position 








jqolipAtion CD 







Station Date 


Long. 


EoU 















No. 


Lat. 

East 




















of Qr. 



Station 

4 


5 

6 

7 


8 

9 

10 


11 

12 

Means 


mi 

O 0 

e 0 


0 





, 









1 

May 14 

89 29 S 

78 58 


11 















2 

May 20 

88 50 S 

77 46 


16 

^ p’s 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

# 

0 

8 

Jun 1 

5 07 B 

75 45 


12 

head 














4 

ms 

Aug 15 

0 58 N 

247 24 


10 


, 














im 





^ N 

+8 


+1 

+ 8 

. . . 


-4 

. . . 

-2 


... 

-4 

-1 

5 

Mar 21 

85 35 B 

7 28 


10 

, NB 

+2 


+2 

+11 

• • . 


+2 

. . . 

-2 


• . . 

-6 

+1 

6 

Aug 15 

81 59 N 

820 02 



B 

+8 


-5 

+18 

+2 


+2 

-5 

+2 


-1 

+2 

+2 

7 

Aug 18 

88 28 N 

820 00 


4 

SE 



• • f 

• » . . 

+8 


+1 

-4 

0 


+5 

+4 

+1 


1914 




S 

-1 


• • . 


-1 


0 

+8 

-1 


+8 

+1 

+l 

8 

Aug 7 

77 11 N 

4 56 

< 

4 

SW 

-6 


-2 

-ii 

0 


+2 

+1 

+4 


+2 

-1 

-1 


ms 




' w 

-5 


+4 

- 8 

-4 


-1 

+6 

-1 


+1 

-2 

-1 

9 

Apr 15 

4 08 N 

879 95 


2 

NW 

-1 


0 

- 8 

-2 


-1 

-8 

+2 


-8 

+5 

-2 

10 

Aug 15 

56 28 N 

177 62 


10 





> 











X 9 ie 





Eange 

14 


0 

24 

7 


6 

11 

6 


18 

11 

11\4 

11 

12 

Mar 16 
Aug 26 

50 28 S ^ 
47 05 N 

182 54 
165 22 
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The same general conclusions as given in Volume III, Eesearches of the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, page 437, can be made from a study of all the swings of the 
Carnegie both in port and at sea. The residuals are mainly due to observational error, 
and if there are any outstanding effects to be ascribed to any magnetic material on the 
vessel, they are of such a subordinate magnitude as hot to require being taken into 
account in the observational or in the computational work. Thus it can be stated, 
without any doubt or reservation, that the nonmagnetic feature of the Carnegie' e con- 
struction and operation has been maintained in a practical way throughout all her 
work and cruises. 

MACasIETIC.CHART DIFFERENCES AS SHOWN BY THE CARNEGIE RESULTS. 1915-1921. 

In the earlier cruises of the Galilee and Carnegie there were disclosed in the mariner’s 
charts giving the compass direction (magnetic declination), chart differences amounting 
to 3®, 5®, 10®, and even as much as 16® in certain parts of the oceans, the differences at 
times continuing in the same direction for several thousand miles. Equally serious 
differences were fovmd.in the magnetic charts showing inclination or dip of the magnetic 
needle and strength of the Earth’s magnetic field; the differences in dip not infrequently 
amounted to over 9® and the chart values of the Earth’s magnetic intensity were found 
to differ at times by amounts reaching and even exceeding 10 per cent. However, the 
improvement in the magnetic charts due to the data supplied promptly from time to 
time to the leading hychographic establishments by the Carnegie Institution and by 
other organizations is shown by the fact that, during Cruise VI of the Carnegie, for the 
1920 United States magnetic charts, the chart differences in declination were usually less 
than 1® and reached 2?5 only once, in the Indian Ocean; the chart differences in dip 
exceeded 3® only once; and the chart differences in horizontal intensity rarely exceeded 
4 per cent. 

Table 29 will show the magnitude of the chart differences as determined from a 
comparison of the Carnegie observed values of the magnetic elements with values scaled 
from the most recent British and United States magnetic charts. Secular variation cor- 
rections were applied to the magnetic declinations scaled from the charts to reduce the 
values to the epoch of the Carnegie observations. 

If we compare the mean ranges and the means for cruises IV and V, omitting the sub- 
Antarctic portion of Cruise IV, with those for Cruise VI, we see that they (fiffer very little 
in declination, due mainly to the large chart differences obtained on Cruise VI in the 
South Atlantic and Indian oceans, regions not covered during cruises IV and V; for 
inclination and horizontal intensity a marked improvement is shown in the magnetic 
charts. For the North Atlantic Ocean, the values of the magnetic declination observed 
on Cruise IV in 1916 en route from New York to Cristobal gave a mean chart difference 
of 0?8 W, compared with United States Hydrographic Office chart for 1910; on Cruise V, 
1918, the values of the magnetic declination observed en route from Cristobal to Newport 
News gave a mean chart difference of 0?4 E, compared with United States Hydrographic 
Office chart for 1915; on Cruise VI, 1921, the values of the magnetic declination observed 
en route from Cristobal to Newport News gave a mean chart difference of 0?0, compared 
with United States Hydrographic Office chart for 1920; thus showing a steady improve- 
ment in the magnetic charts covering this region. The mean ranges for these three 
periods were 2? 4, 1?7, and 1?4, respectively, which again serves to point out the steady 
improvement in the charts. 

It is significant that the regions of greatest variation in the annual change, the 
South Atlantic and the Indian oceans, show the largest chart differences, thus emphasiz- 
ing the need for further control in these regions. Only two cruises have been made in 
the South Atlantic and Indian oceans. Cruise II in 1911, and Cruise VI in 1920. Cruise 
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IV ■was plaiuied to cover a portion of the South Atlantic, but the plans were changed on 
account of the war. 

The magnitude of the chart differences can be ascribed, for the most part, to the 
uncertain knowledge of the annual change in these regions. Thus special effort should 
be made in future cruises of the Carnegie to cover the Atlantic and Indian oceans, in an 
effort to control the annual changes in the magnetic elements. 

PRELIMINARY VALUES OF THE ANNUAL CHANGES OF THE MAGNETIC ELEMENTS AS 
DETERMINED FROM THE GALII PF AND CARNEGIE RESULTS. 1905-1921. 

The following tables contain the average annual change values of the magnetic ele- 
ments as deduced from the final results of the observations on the Galilee and Carnegie in 
the vicioity of the intersections of their various tracks. As it is practically impossible to 
repeat observations at precisely the same spot, and since, to eliminate the observational 
error, it is desirable to utilize as large a number of observations as is practicable, some 
scheme for reducing a number of observations to one central geographic position must 
be devised. This has been accomplished in a graphical and preliminary way as 
follows: 

All values utilized have been compared with values as shown on the United States 
Hydrographic Office magnetic charts for 1920. The difference in the chart corrections 
thus obtained for two groups of values, divided by the time-interval in years, was taken 
as the average annual change for the mean position of the two groups \mder considera- 
tion. This serves in a graphical way to avoid the errors introduced in a region where the 
change in the magnetic elements with their change in geographic position may not be 
considered linear. 

The results thus obtained axe sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes in view 
of the large number of v^ues utilized in the formation of groups for the various track 
intersections. A matheinatical discussion and least-square reduction of all secular- 
variation data obtained by the Department both on land and at sea will be published in 
a future volume of the Department’s researches. 

For a more detailed discussion of the difficulties encountered in determbing the 
atmual changes of the magnetic elements at sea, reference can be made to Volume III, 
Researches of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, pages 430-433. The present 
tables are based on different groupmgs than those found on pages 432 and 433 of Volume 
III, and more values have been utilized m each group. 

The number of observational results from which the annual change is deduced is 
given for each date and also the least number that occurs b any group. These numbers, 
together with the time-mterval, are some mdication of the relative reliability of the cor- 
respondmg annual change. The observations were not corrected for diurnal variation 
of the magnetic elements, smce this variation is usually eliminated m the methods of 
observation. 

The annual changes for the declination and mcUnation are referred invariably to 
the north-seekmg end of the magnetic needle. Thus 6’ E means that the north-seekmg. 
end of the compass moved to the east at the average annual rate of 6’ durmg the period 
shown m the third column of the tables; 3’ S means that the north-seeking end of the dip 
needle moved upwards at the average e-npual rate of 3’ during the period m the third 
column. The progressive annual change, or variation m the annual change with time, 
is given for many of the mtersections where the Galilee or Carnegie passed over the region 
more than t-wice. The mtersections have been arranged in acOordance with decreasing 
northerly latitude for the three large oceans. 
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Tablb 30 . — Average Annual Changes for the AUanUc Ocean, 

Average annual obange 


Longitude 
Bast of Gr. 


Appro'«^Tniite 

dates 


Time" 

interval 


Number of values 
utilised 






Declination 

Inclination 

Horisontal 

intensity 

First 

date 

Secon< 

date 

« 

49.4 N 

0 

833.7 j 

' 1909,8-1913.7 

years 

3.9 

t 

6 £ 

f 

c. g, 8, 

5 

7 

. 1909.8-1914.5 

4.7 

4 E 



5 

8 

8 

5 

48.9 N 

338.0 j 

r 1909.8-1913,7 

3.9 

3 8 

1 S 

0.0000 
+ .0001 

4 

t 1909.8-1914.5 

4.7 


4 

8 

6 

20 

13 

8 

17 

8 

6 

9 

6 

13 

13 

12 

2 

47.0 N 

309.1 

1909.8-1914.8 

5.0 

7 B 

17 

10 

22 

47.1 N 

308.5 

1909.7-1914.7 

5.0 

3 8 

.0000 

44.5 N 

345.8 

1909.8-1913.7 

3.9 

6 £ 

44.8 N 

346.0 

1909.8-1913.7 

3.9 

4.8 

6 S 

+ ,0002 

19 

17 

6 

6 

9 

4 

' 1909.8-1914.6 

5 W 

40.6 N 

298.0 ^ 

^ 1914.6-1919.8 

5.2 

8 W 



. 1909.8-1919.8 

10.0 

7 W . 





1910.1-1914.6 

4.5 

1 S 

0 

- .0004 

- .0003 

- .0004 

40.0 N 

298.5 ' 

1914.6-1919.8 

5.2 


1910-1-1919.8 

9.7 


0 

4 

89.7 N 

290.8 4 

f 1909.9-1913.9 

4.0 

4 W 


6 

11 

15 

2 

1 1009.0-1914.7 

4.8 

6 W 





1910.0-1914.3 

4.3 

2 N 

- .0007 

- .0004 

- .0009 

- .0006 
- .0007 



1915.2-1919.8 

4.6 


4 S 

38.8 N 

289.9 * 

1910.0-1915.2 

6.2 


6 N 

2 N 

1 N 

12 

12 

15 

6 

2 

2 

1910.0-1919.8 

9.8 

5.5 




. 1914.3-1919.8 


2 



^ 1910.5-1913.9 

3.4 

2 W 

6 

7 



1914.4-1919.8 

5.4 

4 W 



5 

88.1 N 

810.3 

1910.5-1914.4 

3.9 

4 W 



6 

5 

1910.5-1919.8 

9.3 

4 W 



6 

6 

4 

7 



1913.9-1919.8 

5.9 

4 W 



7 



1910.5-1914.2 

8.7 

6 S 

4- .0004 
- .0001 
+ .0001 

6 

5 

38.8 N 

809.4 • 

1914.2-1919.8 

5.6 


1 N 

2 8 

6 

, 1010.6-1010.8 

9.3 


4 

5 

87,8 N 

822.2 

1913.6-1919.8 

6.2 

1 W 

14 

9 

8 

12 

5 

13 

9 

37.4 N 

822.3 

1913.6-1919.8 

6.2 

4 8 

,0000 

37.8 N 

834.7 

1913.8-1919.8 

6.0 

2 B 

11 

7 

37.2 N 

833.9 

1913.8-1919.8 

6.0 

5 8 

+ .0006 

' 1915.2-1918,4 

3.2 

5 W 

15 

9 

9 

7 

83.6 N 

286.9 

1918.4r-1921.8 

3.4 

4 W 



15 

5 



^ 1916.2-1921.8 

6.6 

4 W 





1915,2-1918.4 

3.2 

3 8 

4 N 

0 

1 1 1 

m 

3 

7 

33.8 N 

286.0 

1918.4-1920.8 

2.4 


6 

6 

12 

7 

^ 1915.2-1920.8 

5.6 


3 

11 

6 

6 

13 

13 

9 

29.1 N 

840.2 

1909.9-1919.9 

10.0 

4 B 


28.8 N 

840.0 

1909.0-1919.9 

10,0 

5.2 

8 8 

+ .0005 

' 1910.0-1916.2 

12 W 

9 



1910.6-1915.2 

4.6 

15. W 



9 

12 

12 

12 

6 

5 

24.5 N 

291.7 

■ 1910.6-1921,8 

11.2 

7 W 





1915,2-1921.8 

6.6 

2 W 





, 1910.0-1921.8 

11.8 

6 W 



Q 



1910.4-1915.2 

4.8 

6 N 

4 N 

5 N 

- .0008 
- .0011 
- .0010 

9 

Q 

24.0 N 

290.6 

1915.2-1921.8 

6.6 

11.4 


, 1910.4-1921.8 


9 

17 

9 

5 

20.0 N 

825.6 

1909.0-1913.6 

3,7 

4 W 

11 

6 

15 

10 

10 

8 

A 

20.6 N 

325.6 

1909.9-1913.6 

3,7 

9 8 

+ .0001 


' 1915,2-1918.4 

3.2 

2 W 

9 

15 

9 

7 

15.2 N 

282.9 

1918.4-1921.8 

3,4 

2 E 





, 1915.2-1921.8 

6.6 

0 





1915.2-1918.4 

8.2 


4 N 

11 N 

8 N 

- .0019 
+ .0004 

- .0007 

14.6 N 

282.2 

1918.4-1921.8 

3.4 

6.6 


8 

7 


, 1915.2-1921.8 


V 

A 

9.6 B 

347.6 

1913.6-1920.0 

6.4 

2 W 

8 

6 

11 

6 . 
10 

9 

11 

A 

9.7 8 

347.7 

1913.6-1920.0 

6.4 

6.7 

18 8 

.0003 

14.2 8 

844.0 

1913.3-1920,0 

4 W 

V 

12 

6 

22 

18 

14.8 8 

343.8 

1913.3-1920.0 

6.7 

16 8 

- .0004 

15.6 8 

324.2 

1910.9-1913.4 

2.5 

8 W 

15.2 8 

324.5 

1910.9-1913.4 

2.6 

13 8 

- .0006 
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Latitude 


X7.0 S 
17.1 S 

25.4 S 
26.0 S 

26.4 S 
24.8 S 

31.4 S 

81.4 S 
86.7 8 
86.3 S 


86.8 S 


86.8 8 


87.1 8 


87.5 8 


87.8 8 


87.1 8 

41.8 8 

41.5 8 

48.7 8 

48.8 8 

53.1 8 

53.3 8 


10.0 N 

10.6 N 

6.8 N 

5.2 N 

24.4 8 

23.8 8 

81.0 8 

80.8 8 

35.0 S 


85.5 8 

88.9 8 

38.7 8 
45 0 8 

45.8 8 


Longitude 
East of Gr. 


Approximate 

dates 


Average annual change 


Time-* 

interval 


Declination Inclination 


Horizontal 

intensity 


Number of values 
utilized 


First 

date 


Second 

date 


o 


years 

/ 

/ 

C. flf- s. 



353.6 

1913.3*1920.2 

6.9 

1 W , 



18 

14 

363.9 

1913.3*1920.2 

6.9 


16 8 

-0.0009 

11 

6 

329.8 

1913.4*-1920.0 

6.6 

8 W 



8 

15 

330.4 

1913.4-1920.0 

6.6 


12 S 

- .0004 

6 

9 

5.7 

1913.2-1920.2 

7.0 

4 E 



9 

13 

5.8 

1913.2-1920.2 

7.0 


18 8 

- .0006 

7 

6 

344.4 

1913.5-1920.3 

6.8 

8 W 



9 

.16 

346.1 

1913.4-1920.3 

6.9 


12 S 

- .0007 

9 

7 

16.1 

1911.2-1920.3 

9.1 

11 e 



3 

7 

15.5 

1911.2-1920.3 

9.1 


9 S 

- .0014 

2 

4 


' 1911.2-1913.4 

2.2 

4 B. . 



5 

6 

ORO f 

. 1912.3-1920.2 

7.9 

5 W , 



11 

20 

OOo . X 

1911.2-1920.2 

9.0 

4 W . 



5 

20 


. 1918.4*1920.2 

6.8 

6 W 



6 

20 


1911.2-1913.4 

2.2 


17 S 

*- .0008 

4 

5 

352.2 

- 1913.4-1920.2 

6.8 


11 S 

- .0009 

5 

10 


, 1911.2-1920.2 

9.0 


13 S 

- .0009 

4 

10 


^ 1911.1-1917.1 

6.0 

10 W 



19 

9 


1917.1-1917.9 

0,8 

11 yr 



9 

19 


1917.9-1920.1 

2.2 

10 w 



19 

21 

ouo.o 

1911.1-1917.9 

6.8 

10 w . 



19 

19 


1911.1-1920.1 

9.0 

10 w 



19 

21 


, 1917.1-1920.1 

8.0 

10 w 



9 

21 


1911.1-1917.2 

6.1 


4 N 

- .0003 

16 

5 


1917.1-1917.9 

0.8 


8 S 

- .0008 

5 

8 

QAA R 

1917.9-1920.1 

2.2 



24 S 

- .0010 

8 

6 

oUO.O 

' 1911.1-1917.9 

6.8 


2 N 

- .0004 

16 

8 


1911.1-1920,1 

9.0 


4 S 

- .0005 

16 

6 


^ 1917.1-1920.1 

8.0 


19 8 

- .0009 

5 

6 


1911.2-1913.2 

2.0 

10 E 



8 

6 

6,7 

' 1913.2-1920.8 

.7.1 

0 



6 

6 


, 1911.2-1920.3 

9.1 

2 E 



8 

6 


1911.2-1918.2 

2.0 


27 8 

- .0012 

5 

8 

6.4 

• 1913.2-1920.3 

7.1 


IS 8 

- .0018 

8 

4 


^ 1911.2-1920,3 

9.1 


16 8 

- .0013 

5 

4 

348.0 

1911.2-1920.2 

9.0 

7 W . 



5 

9 

345.2 

1911.2-1920.2 

9.0 


9 S 

- .0010 

7 

6 

298.8 

1917.1-1917.9 

0.8 

5 W , 



10 

20 

299.1 

1917.1-1918.0 

0.9 


3 N 

-f- .0003 

7 

10 

324.2 

1913.1-1916.0 

2.9 

ii w 



2 

12 

324.4 

1918,1-1916.0 

2.9 


7 N 

- .0004 

7 

7 


Table 31. — Average Annual Changes Jor the Indian Ocean, 



o 


years 

/ 


c. g, s. 



63.9 

1911.7-1920.5 

8.8 

2 W 



18 

17 

64.6 

1911.7-1920,5 

8.8 


8 N 

+0.0004 

10 

7 

80.8 

1911.6-1920.5 

8.9 

4 E 



26 

11 

OA e 

/ 1911.7-1920.5 

8.8 


2 N 

+ .0004 

6 

6 

qQ»0 

\ 1911.6-1920.6 

9.0 


1 N 

+ .0006 

12 

6 

63.2 

1911.6-1920,4 

8.8 

13 W 



14 

14 

63.0 

1911.6-1920.4 

8.8 


6 N 

+ .0004 

10 

7 

77.9 

1911,4-1920.6 

9.2 

18 W 



6 

18 

77.6 

1911.4-1920.6 

9.2 


1 S 

- .0003 

7 

9 


' 1911.9-1916.1 

4.2 

7 W 



15 

19 

95.0 

■ 1916.1-1920.6 

4.5 

14 W 



19 

10 


, 1911.9-1920.6 

8.7 

10 W 



15 

10 


^ 1911.9-1916.1 

4.2 


1 S 

- .0010 

8 

9 

96.7 

■ 1916.1-1920.6 

4.5 


2 S 

- .0005 

9 

5 


, 1911.9-1920.6 

8.7 


2 S 

- .0007 

8 

5 

81.8 

1911.3-1920.4 

9.1 

8 E 



3 

8 

31.4 

1911.3-1920.4 

9.1 


2 S 

- .0009 

6 

6 

128.4 

1916.2-1920.8 

4,6 

8 W 



26 

18 

128.4 

1916.2-1920.8 

4.6 


2 N 

- .0001 

12 

7 
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Tabld 32 , — Average Annual Changes for the Pacific Ocean, 


Latitude 


Longitude 
East of Gr. 


Approximate 

dates 


Time* 

interval 


Average annual change 

Declination Inclination 


Number of values 
utilised 


First Second 
date date 


0 

62.4 N 
61.1 N 
49.8 N 

o 

216.2 

212.7 

189.2 

1907.6- 1916.7 

1907.6- 1916.7 

1916.6- 1916.6 

' 1906.7-1916.6 
• 1915.6-1916.6 

1906.7- 1916.6 

years 

0.1 

0.1 

/ 

7 E 


e. g, s. 

3 

3 

a 

2 S 

0.0000 

a 

1.1 

6 W 

0 

7 

8.0 

1.0 

0.9 

6 W 

12 W 

6 W 



7 

14 

15 
15 

9 

45.4 N 

167.0 



14 

7 





^ 1906.7-1916.6 

8.9 

4 S 

.0000 

7 

46.1 N 

166.9 

^ 1915.6-1916.6 

1.0 

0.9 


9 S 

1 S 

-h .0001 

9 

7 

9 

, 1906.7-1916,6 


.0000 

9 

42.0 N 

43.6 N 

190.2 

191.1 

1907.0-1916.5 

8.5 

1 W 

9 

12 

7 

/ 1906.7-1916.5 

8.8 

2 S 

- ,0003 

4- .0002 

4 

\ 1907.6-1916.5 

8,0 

0,1 


4 S 

5 

7 



' 1907.6-1916.7 

i B 

6 

17 

15 

15 

12 

10 

10 

14 

7 

40.8 N 

222.6 

< 1916.7-1921.1 

4.4 

13.6 

3 E 

2 E 



17 

6 

6 

12 

6 

1907.6-1921.1 





' 1907.6-1916.7 

0.1 

1 S 

6 S 

3 S 

.0000 

- .0004 

- .0002 

40.7 N 

222.9 

- 1916.7-1921.1 

4.4 

13.5 

5.6 


1907.6-1921.1 


37.7 N 

194.1 

1916.5-1921.1 

1 W 

9 

a 

37.7 N 

194.4 

1915.5-1921.1 

5.6 

1 S 

- .0003 

' 1906.6-1916.8 

10,2 

6 E 

1 W 

17 

16 

17 

12 

6 

4 

IS 

22 

22 

36.0 N 

233.2 

• 1916.8-1921.2 

4.4 



. 1906.6-1921.2 

14.6 

3 E 





1906.7-1906.7 

1.0 

7 S 

9 S 

2 N 

4 S 

9 S 

1 S 

2 S 

0 

- .0663 

- .0003 

. - .0003 

- .0002 

- .0003 

- .0003 

- .0003 

- .0003 

- .0003 

- .0003 

A 



1906.7-1908.4 

1.7 


A 



1908.4-1916.8 

1916.8-1921.2 

8.4 


10 

12 

4 



4.4 


10 

12 

12 

12 

6 

A 

34.6 N 

232.9 

, 1906.7-1908.4 

2,7 


1906.7-1916.8 

11.1 


10 

12 



1905.7-1921.2 

16.6 




1906.7-1916,8 

10.1 




1906.7-1921,2 

14.6 


1 s 

0 

12 

12 

18 

8 

8 

g 



, 1908.4-1921.2 

12.8 


A 

32.6 N 

216.6 

1907,6-1921,4 

18.7 

1 E 


6 

6 

13 

8 

13 

10 

6 

10 

32.1 N 

217.1 

1907.6-1921,4 

13.7 

i s 

- .6662 



' 1906.6-1912.3 

5.7 

2 W 

31.0 N 

144.7 

- 1912.3-1916,6 

4.3 

4 W 





. 1906,6-1916,6 

10.0 

2 W 



g 



1906.7-1912.3 

6.6 

3 N 

2 S 

1 N 

- .0002 
- .0006 
- .0002 

9 

ft 

32.1 N 

146.0 

^ 1912.3-1916.6 

4.3 


0 

7 

»r 



, 1906.7-1916.6 

9.9 


27.7 N 

169.6 

1912.3-1916.6 

3.3 

4 W 

7 

/ 

16 

27.7 N 

169.0 

1912.3-1916.7 

3.4 

5 S 

- .0002 

r 

AO 

8 

11 


' 1906.9-1915,6 

9.6 

2 E 

0 

15 

11 

15 

Q 

27.6 N 

199.1 

^ 1915.6-1921.3 

6.8 

2 E 



AA 

16 



^ 1905,9-1921.3 

16.4 

2 E 



AO 

16 



1905.9-1915.5 

9.6 

6 S 

0 

- ."'0009 
-.0003 

- .0002 

AO 

6 

If 

27.7 N 

199.2 

- 1916.5-1921.3 

6.8 


A 



, 1905.9-1921.3 

16.4 


3 S 

0 

0 

7 

If 

27.4 N 

134.4 

1907,4-1912.3 

4.9 

1 E 

9 

7 

a 

26.6 N 

131,8 

1907.4-1912.3 

4.9 


2N 

+ .0002 

ff 

8 

go 

27.0 N 

222.2 

1906.4-1921,3 

14,9 

4 E 

10 

Q 



' 1908.4-1921.3 
^ 1906,7-1908.4 

12.9 

2.7 

0 

- .0002 

- .0001 

- .0002 

- .0002 

14 

0 

9*f O XT 

222.8 


1 S 

0 

0 


1905.7-1921.3 

16.6 


0 

0 



, 1906.2-1921.3 

16.1 


2 S 

0 

0 

14 

14 

A 



1905,8-1907.7 

1.9 

0 

0 

23.1 N 

190.2 

■ 1907.7-1921.0 

13.3 

0 



a 

W 



. 1905.8-1921.0 

16.2 

0 



13 

A\j 



1905.8-1907.7 

1.9 

13.3 


13 S 

4 S 

6 S 

+ .6661 

AO 

et 

46\J 

23,1 N 

100.1 

^ 1907.7-1921.0 


0 

n 

7 

11 

11 

A 



. 1906.8-1921.0 

15,2 


— . UUUiH 

- .0002 

4 

a 

22.2 N 


1906.2-1915.4 

9.2 

2 E 

0 

4 

207.4 

' 1915.4-1921.3 

5.9 

1 E 



a 

W 

0 



, 1906.2-1921.3 

16,1 

2 E 



4 

0 

8 
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Tablis 32.— Average Annual Changea for the Pacific Ocean — Continued, 
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Latitude 


22.4 N 

19.1 N 

19.0 N 
18.8 N 

18.0 N 
ie.8 N 

17.0 N 

18.0 N 


14.9 N 


11.3 N 


11.4 N 

6.2 N 

5.1 N 

5,0 N 


4.9 N 

4.9 N 
4.9 N 

2.7 N 


2.8 N 


0.3 N 


1.0 N 

2.6 S 

3.5 S 

5.4 S 
5.4 S 

10.4 S 

10.2 S 

12.2 S 


12.9 S 


18.0 S 
12.9 B 

18.3 S 

14.3 S 


Iiongitude Approximate 

East of Or. dates 


Time- 

interral 


Average azmual change 


Declination Inclination 


Horizontal 

intensity 


Number of values 
utilized 


First Second 

date date 


o 

207.5 

217.7 
217.4 
222.2 

225.0 
145.3 

145.0 

172.8 


174.2 


244.6 


244.6 


200.2 

200.7 

166.7 


166.0 


232.5 

232.4 

275.4 


274.6 


246.6 


247.0 

178.9 

178,4 

258.0 

258.3 

217.4 
217.7 

191.4 


192.1 


273.8 

274.8 
246.2 

245.9 


1906.7-1915.4 

years 

8.7 

i 

/ 

0 

e. g. s. 
-0.0003 

4 

4 

1915.4r>1921.8 

5.9 


6 S 

+ .0002 

4 

4 

1906.7-1921.8 

14.6 


2 S 

- .0001 

4 

4 

1906.2-1915.4 

9.2 

6 E 



9 

14 

1906.2-1915.4 

9.2 


4 N 

- .0002 

9 

7 

1915.4r>1921.4 

6.0 

1 E 



12 

13 

1915.4r-1921.4 

6.0 


4 S 

- .0003 

6 

7 

1906.6-1916.6 

10.0 

2 W 



5 

10 

1906.6-1916.6 

10.0 


2 N 

- .0001 

6 

8 

' 1907.8-1912.3 

4.5 

3 W 



4 

7 

1912.3-1916.5 

4.2 

1 E 



7 

16 

, 1907.8-1916.6 

8.7 

1 W 



4 

16 

1907.8-<1912.8 

4.5 


6 S 

+ .0003 

3 

5 

1912.3-1916.5 

4.2 


6 S 

- .0003 

5 

7 

, 1907.8-1916.5 

8,7 


6 S 

.0000 

3 

7 

1908.8--1915.8 

7.0 

4 E 



7 

19 

1915,3-1916.9 

1.6 

3 E 



19 

35 

. 1908.8-1916.9 

8.6 

4 E 



7 

35 

1908.3-1915.3 

7.0 


2 N 

- .0003 

9 

10 

1915.8-1916.9 

1.6 


4 N 

+ .0002 

10 

21 

, 1908.8-1916.9 

8.6 


2 N 

- .0002 

9 

21 

1905.9-1921.0 

15.1 

2 E 



27 

15 

' 1905.8-1921.0 

15.2 


6 S 

- .0002 

18 

7 

1906.8-1921.0 

14.7 


5 B 

- .0004 

5 

7 

^ 1906,5-1907.8 

1.3 

3 W 



7 

5 

1907/8-1915.7 

7.9 

3 W 



5 

30 

, 1906.6-1915.7 

9.2 

3 W 



7 

30 

1906.5-1907.8 

1*3 


3 N 

+ .0006 

7 

5 

' 1907.8-1915.7 

7.9 


5 8 

- .0002 

5 

15 

, 1906.5-1915.7 

9.2 


4 8 

- .0001 

7 

15 

1907.0-1912.6 

5.6 

7 E 



7 

19 

1907.0-1912,6 

5.6 


4 N 

+ .0001 

7 

15 

' 1915,8-1918.3 

3.0 

4 E 



28 

17 

• 1918.3-1921.8 

8.5 

5 E 



17 

19 

, 1915.8-1921.8 

6.5 

4 E 



28 

19 

1915.3-1918.8 

3.0 


19 N 

+ .0005 

15 

9 

- 1918.8-1921.8 

3.5 


0 

- .0010 

9 

11 

, 1915,8-1921.8 

6.5 


9N 

- .0003 

15 

11 

1908.3-1912.6 

4.3 

4 E 



7 

15 

- 1912,6-1916.9 

4.3 

3 E 



15 

22 

, 1908,8-1916.9 

8.6 

4 E 

7 N 


7 

22 

^ 1908,3-1912,6 

4.8 


+ .0005 

9 

8 

- 1912.6-1916.9 

4.3 


4N 

- ,0005 

8 

15 

, 1908,3-1916,9 

8.6 


6 N 

.0000 

9 

15 

1906.7-1912,4 

5.7 

1 W 



12 

18 

/ 1906.4-1912,4 

6,0 


3 S 

- .0001 

10 

10 

\ 1907.2-1912.4 

5.2 


1 N 

- .0005 

3 

10 

1908.3-1921.7 

13.4 

4 E 

6 N 


5 

14 

1908.3-1921.7 

13.4 


.0000 

5 

7 

1906.1-1912,7 

6.6 

7 E 



7 

10 

1907.1-1912.7 

5.6 


0 

- .0002 

7 

6 

' 1906.7-1916.5 

9.8 

8 E 



12 

13 

^ 1916.5-1921,5 

5.0 

2 E 



13 

21 

, 1906,7-1921.5 

14.8 

2 E 



12 

21 

^ 1907,2-1916.4 

9.2 


5 8 

- .0004 

7 

7 

1916.4-1921.5 

5.1 


2 8 

- .0002 

7 

10 

^ 1906.3-1916.4 

10.1 


2 8 

- .0003 

8 

7 

1906.3-1921,5 

15.2 


2 8 

- .00Q3 

8 

10 

, 1907.2-1921.5 

14.3 


4 8 

- .0003 

7 

10 

1908.2-1918.2 

10.0 

2 E 



14 

46 

1908.2-1918.2 

10.0 


12 N 

+ .0001 

13 

24 

1912,6-1917.0 

4.4 

2 E 



13 

14 

1912.6-1917.0 

4.4 


3 N 

- ,0006 

7 

7 



Ocean Magnetic and Electric Observations, 1915-21 

Tabub 32 . — Average Annual Changes in the Pacific Ocean — Continued. 


Average annual change 


liongitude Approxiinate Time- 

Xi u uoe dates interval 


Kuxnber of values 
utUiased 


^ 


o 

16.2 S 

e 

210,6 

1912.7-1921.0 

years 

8.3 

/ 

2 E 

/ 

c. g, 8 , 

11 

15 

16.7 S 

210.6 

1912.7-1921.0 

8.3 


2 S 

“0.0003 

7 

8 

21.0 S 

174.1 

1907.4-1912.4 

5.6 

2 W 



12 

19 



' 1906.4-1912.4 . 

6.0 


8 S 

“ .0004 

4 

15 

19.6 S 

174 . 6 1 

1907.9-1912.4 

4.6 


4 S 

“ .6601 

9 

15 

23.9 S 

202.0 

1912.8-1921.6 

8.8 

2 E 



6 

12 

24.6 S 

201.7 

1912.8-1921.6 

8.8 


2 B 

“ .0003 

5 

0 

26.2 B 

269.2 

1908.2-1913.0 

4.8 

2 E 



9 

11 

26.0 S 

269.6 

1908.2^1913.0 

4.8 


12 N 

“ .0003 

8 

8 



' 1912.6-1916.4 

3.9 

4 E 



7 

11 

28.2 S 

189.3 

1916.4-1921.6 

6.2 

2 E 



11 

16 



1912.5-1921.6 

9.1 

3 E 



7 

16 



' 1912,6-1916,4 

3.9 


0 

“ .0006 

7 

8 

28.2 S 

189.4 

1916.4-1921.6 

6.2 


2 S 

“ .0003 

8 

11 



1912.5-1921.6 

9.1 


1 S 

“ .0004 

7 

11 



1912.6-1917.0 

4.4 

4 E 



10 

10 



1917.0-1920.9 

8.9 

0 



10 

20 

28.6 S 

223.1 

1912.6-1920.9 

8.3 

2 E 



10 

20 



1912.6-1921.6 

9.0 

4 E 



10 

16 



. 1917.0-1921.6 

4.6 

3 E 



10 

16 



' 1912,6-1917-0 

4.4 


6 N 

.0606 

8 

0 



1917.0-1920.9 

3.9 


1 N 

“ .0002 

0 

12 

29.1 S 

223.8 

1912.6-1920.9 

8.3 


4 N 

— .0001 

8 

12 



1912.6-1921.6 

9.6 


4 N 

“ .0002 

8 

10 



, 1917.0-1921.6 

4.6 


2 N 

“ .0604 

6 

10 

29.6 S 

268.7 

1913.0-1921.7 

8.7 

2 E 



10 

10 

20.6 S 

257.8 

1913,0-1921.7 

8.7 


4 N 

“ .0005 

0 

7 



' 1912.6-1917.0 

4.4 

0 



9 

29 

30.1 S 

241.6 * 

1917.0-1921.7 

4.7 

2 E 



29 

9 



. 1912.6-1921.7 

9.1 

1 E 



9 

9 



1912.6-1917.0 

4.4 


0 

“ .0002 

5 

14 

30.0 S 

242.4 

1917.0-1921.7 

4.7 


3 N 

“ .0004 

14 

9 



, 1912.6-1921.7 

9.1 


2 N 

— .0003 

5 

9 

30.6 S 

279.2 

1913.0-1918.1 

5.1 

5 W 



7 

37 

30.0 S 

278.0 

1913.0-1918-1 

6,1 


4 N 

“ .0001 

0 

17 

34.4 S 

260.4 

1908.1-1912.9 

4.8 

2 E 



10 

24 

34.4 S 

260.3 

1908.1-1913.0 

4.9 


10 N 

“ .0006 

9 

18 



' 1908.1-1912.8 

4,7 

8 E 



5 

13 



1912.8-1917.1 

4.3 

2 E 



13 

21 

A A a 


1917.1-1920.9 

3.8 

4 E 



21 

14 

40.0 0 

222.4 ^ 

1908,1-1917.1 

9.0 

5 E 



0 

21 



1908.1-1920.9 

12.8 

5 E 



5 

14 



. 1912.8-1920.9 

8.1 

3 E 



13 

14 



1908.1-1912.8 

4.7 


2 8 

“ .0008 

7 

Q 



1912.8-1917.1 

4.3 


3 N 

+ .0004 

8 

0 

14 



1917.1-1920.9 

3.8 


1 S 

“ .0002 

14 

7 

40.0 S 

221.7 ^ 

1908.1-1917.1 

9.0 


1 N 

“ .0002 

7 

14 



1908.1-1920.9 

12.8 


0 

— .0002 

7 

XV 

7 



, 1912.8-1920.9 

8,1 


1 N 

+ .0001 

8 

7 

41.4 S 

281.2 

1912.9-1918.0 

6.1 

6 W 



7 

10 

41.4 8 

281.2 

1912.9-1918.0 

6,1 


4 S 

— .0002 

0 

A 

45.4 8 

176.0 

1916.1-1920.8 

4.7 

5 E 



29 

V 

14 

46.6 8 

176.5 

1916.2-1920.9 

4,7 


3 S 

“ .0004 

IK 

7 

48.7 8 

169.4 

1916.1-1920.8 

4.7 

3 E 



13 

f 

A 

48.9 8 

169.1 

1916.1-1920.8 

4.7 


2 S 

“ .0007 

7 

V 

4 



' 1913.1-1916.0 

2.9 

9 W 



2 

10 

RH 1 fl 

OOfV A 

1916.0-1918.0 

2.0 

3 W 



10 

14 

00 . X o 

2ov*0 ^ 

1913.1-1917.1 

4.0 

6 W 



2 

12 



. 1913.1-1918.0 

4.9 

6 W 



2 

14 



1913.0-1916.0 

3.0 

3 E 



4 

11 

KK A n 

O^il O j 

1916.0-1918.0 

2.0 

1 W 



11 

11 

OO . D 0 

274.0 i 

1 1913.0-1917.1 

4.1 

1 E 



4 

8 



1 1913.0-1918.0 

6.0 

1 E 



4 

11 
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Approximate 

dates 


Time- 

interval 


Average aimiiaL change 


Declination Tncl^^ation 


Number of values 
utilized 


First Second 

date date 


o o 

63.9 S 275.8 

67.6 8 289.7 


years 

1918.0- 1916.0 8.0 

1916.0- 1918.0 2.0 

1918.0- 1917.1 4.1 

1913.0- 1918.0 6.0 

1918.1- 1916.0 2.0 

1016.0- 1918.0 2.0 

1913.1- 1917.1 4.0 

1913.1- 1918.0 4.9 


e. g. s. 


4 S 

4 -o.ooox 

5 

5 

8 N 

- .0009 

5 

8 

6 N 

+ .0001 

5 

4 

3 N 

- .0003 

5 

8 

1 S 

- .0003 

4 

6 

6 N 

- .0001 

5 

9 

2 N 

- .0002 

4 

4 

2.N 

- .0002 

4 

0 


STATUS OF THE GENERAL MAGNETIC SURVEY OF OCEAN AREAS. 

On Plate 6, the cruises of the QaliUe, 1905-1908, and the Carnegie, 1909-1921, are 
shown. The dots indicate the land magnetic stations (about 5,000) established by the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism from 1906 to 1924; they are distributed over 116 
different countries and island groups, being located especially in repons where no mag- 
netic results, or but an insuflSicient number, had been obtained previously. The dots in 
Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay represent the points at which magnetic observations were 
obtained by the Department in 1914 on the chartered gasoline schooner, the George B. 
Cluett, under the command of W. J. Peters, assisted by D. W. Berky (see pp. 289-313 for 
special report on this expedition). The dots in Baffin Land, on the Labrador coast, 
and on the west coast of Greenland represent the points at which magnetic obser- 
vations were obtained by the MacMittan Baffin Land Expedition and the North Greenland 
Expedition in cooperation with the Department, during 1921-1922 and 1923-1924. 
The dots on the northern coast of Siberia represent the points at which magnetic 
observations were made by the Meead Expedition, under the command of Captain Roald 
Amundsen, in cooperation with the Department, during 1918-1921. 

The (Erections in which the various passages were made are indicated by arrows. 
The Arabic numerals 1, 2, and 3 designate, respectively, the three cruises of the Galilee 
(August 1906 to May 1908) ; the Roman numerals, I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, refer to the 
six cruises of the Carnegie carried out from August 1909 to November 1921. Plate 6 
thus shows the status of the general magnetic survey of the ocean areas as represented by 
the cruises of the two vessels, the Galilee and the Carnegie, from August 1906 to November 
1921. 

Table 33 shows for each cruise of the Galilee and of the Carnegie the number of days 
at sea,^ the length of the cruise in nautical miles, and the number of observed values of 
the magnetic declination, rnclination, and intensity of the Earth’s magnetic field. The 
subsequent colunms give the average time-intervals, as well as the average distance apart, 
between t!!^ observations. The entries in the bottom row of the table summarize the 
work of the two vessels from August 1906 to November 1921. It will be seen that the 
aggregate length of all the cruises of the Galilee and Carnegie through November 1921 is 
316,636 nautical miles. 

Table 34 shows for each ocean the number of miles traversed, the numbCT of observed 
values of the magnetic elements, and the number of cruise-inter^tions which have been 
utilized for the determiiiation of the annual-change data (see pp. 186-191). 

1 In the case of the CfaXUe^ work, to the number of days at sea were added the days spent in harbor swings. 
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Table 33 , — Summary of the Ocean Magnetic Work of the Oalilee and the Carnegie^ 1906--19B1. 


Vessel and cruise 


Number 


Number of observed 
values 


Average time- 
interval 


Average distance 
apart 



Days 

Miles 

Decl’n 

Inol'n 

Hor. 

int. 

De- 

d’n 

In- 

cl’n 

Hor, 

int. 

De- 

ol’n 

In- 

ol’n 

Hor. 

int. 







daya 

daya 

daya 

mHea 

mUea 

milea 

OaHlee, Cmae 1, 1905 

92 

10,571 

74 

58 

59 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

143 

182 

179 

Galilee^ Cruise 11, 1906 

168 

16,286 

96 

88 

m 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

171 

185 

179 

Oalilee, Cruise IH. 1908-08 

834 

86,977 

156 

169 

171 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

237 

219 

216 

Totals for OaUlee 

594 

63,834 

325 

315 

821 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

196 

203 

199 

Camegiet Cruise I. 1909-10 

96 

9,600 

98 

68 

69 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

98 

141 

139 

Carnegie, Cruise II, 1910-13 

798 

92,829 

858 

648 

643 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

108 

143 

144 

Carnegie, Cruise III, 1914. 

84 

9,560 

108 

81 

80 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

89 

118 

119 

Carnegie, Cruise IV, 1916-17 

487 

63,400 

869 

480 

479 

0.6 

1.0 

1.0 

73 

132 

132 

Carnegie, Cruise V, 1917-18 

122 

13,195 

224 

116 

116 

0.5 

1.1 

l.l 

59 

114 

114 

Carnegie, Cruise VI, 1919-21 

487 

64,118 

834 

439 

439 

0.6 

1.1 

1.1 

77 

146 

146 

Totals for Camegie : 

2,074 

252,702 

2,991 

1,832 

1,826 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1 

84 

132 

132 

Totals for Galilee and Camegie , , . 

2,668 

316,536 

3,316 

2,147 

2,147 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

96 

147 

147 


The total number of days the Galilee was in commission during the period August 1, 
1905, to May 31, 1908, counting out the two intervals between cruises 1 and 2 and 
between cruises 2 and 3, with the exception of the dajrs spent in harbor swings, is 897. 
Since 594 days were spent at sea and in harbor swings, the remaining days, 303, are to 
be ascribed to the time spent m port, making shore observations and comparisons of 
instruments, computations, repairs, and outfitting. 

Tabljd 34 . — Summary of Ocean Magnetic Workj 0<Mee and Carnegie, 1906'-192L 




Number of observed values 

Cruise inter- 





Ocean 

Number of 
nautical miles 


Inclination 

sections used 
for annual- 



Declination 

and horizontal 

change data 




intensity 


Padfio 

181,423 

1,800 

1,183 

47 

Afiantio. 

92,053 

1,039 

682 

27 

Indian 

43,060 

477 

282 

7 , 

Totd. . . 

316,536 

3,316 

2,147 

81 


The total number of days the Carnegie was in commission from September 1, 1909, 
to November 12, 1921, counting out the periods February 18 to June 19, 1910, December 
20, 1913, to June 7, 1914, October 22, 1914, to March 5, 1915, when the vessel was at 
Brooklyn, March 3, 1917, to December 4, 1917, when the vessel was at Buenos Aires, 
June 10, 1918, to October 9, 1919, when the vessel was at Washington and at Baltimore, 
% 3,267 days. Since 2,074 days were spent at sea, the remaining days, 1,193, are to be 
Scribed to the time consumed in ports in shore observations and comparisons of instru- 
ments, computations, repairs, and outfitting. 

It is thus seen that about two-thirds of the time the vessel was in commission were 
spent at sea, in the case of both the Oalilee and the Carnegie. 

It is seen from Table 33 that the average time-intervals and the average distances 
apart for the GcMke work has been decreased by about 40 per cent in the Carnegie work. 
The increased efficiency, or productiveness, has resulted from the fact that the Carnegie 
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is a nonuiagixetic vessel and because of the steady improvement in the instrumental appli- 
ances and observational methods. 

Maps Showing Distbibution op Ocean Magnetic Stations, 1905 to 1921. 

Plates 7 to 11 of the North Pacific, South Pacific, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and Indian oceans on Mercator’s projection show the locations of all the ocean magnetic 
stations occupied by the Galilee, 1905-1908, and by the Carnegie, 1909-1921. The star 
tions are joined to indicate the cruise to which they belong and the different cruises are 
designated as follows: The three cruises of the Galilee are marked by Arabic numerals 1, 
2, and 3; the six cruises of the Camegu by Roman numerals I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. A 
station where the magnetic declination was determined is designated by a cross, and a 
station where the horizontal intensity and inclination were determined is designated 
by a circle. (Plates 7 to 11 will be found in the pocket at the back of this volume.) 

These maps are useful in showing the actual distribution of magnetic stations at sea, 
for Rouping stations at cruise-intersections for the determination of secular variation, 
and in planning future cruises to fill in regions where stations are few and scattered and 
to reoccupy former stations as closely as possible to increase our information regarding 
secular change. 

Reqitibements pob FuTuitE Ocean Wobx. 

The discussion of the secular variation of the magnetic elements at sea emphasized 
the need of securing additional information regarding these changes. Future cruises 
shordd be arranged to follow as closely as possible the tracks of former cruises, instead of 
placing dependence largely upon frequent track-intersections for secular-variation data. 
Thus the fullest possible information as to secular changes will be obtained. 

, While more information on the distribution and the secular variation in the Earth’s 
magnetism is required for practical purposes, yet future magnetic and electric work at 
sea is far more necessary for the advancement of theoretical studies. The fields of 
theoretical investigation for which additional data are needed include: 

1. Terrestrial Ma ^ nstism . 

(a) Detenuination of secular variations or progressive changes of the Earth’s magnetic field 
involving particularly their accelerations, which the accumulated data indicate may not 
be extrapolated safely over periods as long as five srears; accurate data for a number of 
epochs are necessary to advance the investigation of causes producing and governing 
these progressive changes. 

(5) The study of r^ons of local disturbance and particularly those indicated by the previous 
work of the Gwmegie over “deep-sea” areas, indudiug accompanying determiTiations of 
gravity and of ocean depths. 

(c) The determination of additional distribution data in some large areas not already covered. 

2. Atmospheric Electricity. 

(a) Additional detemunations of changes in the values of the atmospheric-electric elements 
with geographic position.; such distribution data are needed in the further investigations 
of the ongin and maintenance of the Earth’s electric charge and of the relations to its 
magnetic condition. 

(f>) Further widely distributed determinations of the diurnal variations in atmospheric elec- 
tricity particularly to confirm the discovery that such variations in the potential gradient 
progress with universal time, a deduction first indicated from results obtained on the 
Carnegie; sea conditions for such work are superior to those on land, where variable 
meteorological conditions and topography mask the true characteiistics of the phe- 
nomena. 

(c) Determinations and investigations of Earth-currents. 

Since the future ocean magnetic work may be less intensive as regards the dis- 
tribution of magnetic data and attention may be directed more particularly to obtaining 
secular-variation information, more time will be available for atmospheric-electric work 
and for other oceanographic studies which may be undertaken with profit. 
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ATMOSPHERIC-ELECTRIC RESULTS OBTAINED ABOARD THE 

CARNEGIE. 1915-1921. 

Based on Observations and Beports by J. P. AtrM, H. M. W. Edmonds, H. R. Gbummann, H. F. 

Johnston, B. Jonhs, I. A. Ltno!, S. J. Mattchly, J. M. McFaddbn, A. D. Povybb, 

W. F. G. SvTANN, and A. Thomson. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The present report is concerned with the results of atmospheric-electric ob- 
servations made on the Carnegie during cruises IV, V, and VI, 1916 to 1921. It 
is a continuation of the report contained in Volume III, Researches of the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism (pp. 361-422), to which reference may be made 
for details of methods, instruments, and observational program. 

When Volume III was published. Cruise IV had not yet been completed, 
hence the results of this cruise were only partially reported. In order to include 
in one volume aU the results of Cruise IV, those published in Volume III are 
repeated in the present report. This was advisable, also, because of certain numer- 
icd changes in the results arising from revisions and the adoption of final constants 
for the period 1915-1921 at the conclusion of Cruise VI, after final standardization 
observations and experimental laboratory investigations of the instruments and 
methods. 

During the period covered by this report there was a steady improvement 
in instruments and methods, as observers gained experience and as a result of 
discussions and analyses carried out at the office. Increasing attention was paid 
to securing diumal-variation results, especially during Cruise VI, as the importance 
of this part of the observational program was recognized. 

In view of the difficulties of maldng atmospheric-dectric observations at sea, 
on accoimt of motion of vessel, dampness, fiying spray, and the heavy seas which 
at times placed all the instruments out of commission, mention should be made 
of the zeal and persistence of the observers who had charge of the atmospheric- 
dectric program. Special credit is due to H. F. Johnston, who was in charge of the 
atmospheric-electric work when the new instruments and methods were inaugurated 
during Cruise III, and during Cruise IV up to May 1916; he was assisted by I. A. 
Luke during all this time. Mr. Johnston was particularly successful in securing 
results during the abnormal conditions encountered on the cruise around the 
South Pole, when storms and gales occurred almost daily and there was some sort 
of precipitation, rain; snow, fog, or mist, during 100 out of 118 days. In May 
1916, B. Jones was placed in charge of the atmospheric-dectric work and continued 
in charge dming the remainder of Cruise IV and also during Cruise V. He was 
assisted by L A. Luke to September 1916, A. D. Power from November 1916 to 
March 1917, and J. M. McFadden during Cruise V from December 1917 to Jime 
1918. During Cruise VI, A. Thomson was in charge of the atmo^heric-dectric 
work, assisted by H. R. Grummanu; Captain Ault assisted Ah:. Thomson in the 
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heavy diurnal-variation program from September 1920 to the end of Cruise VI, 
relieving Mr. Gnimmann of this feature of the work. 

The final results of the regular daily olraervations and of the special diurnal- 
variation observations are set forth in the Table of Results (pp, 212-265) in chrono- 
logical order, separated according to cruises and oceans. TTiey were compiled by 
J. P. Ault and S. J. Mauchly, assisted by Miss Mary C. Parker. Reference should 
be made to the constructive aid rendered by those whose names do not appear 
specifically elsewhere: J. A. Fleming, assistant director; C. Huff, shop foreman; 
and C. A. Eotterman, laboratory aid. 

OUTLINE OF OBSERVATIONS ON CARNEGIE CRUISES. 1915-1921. 

OBSERVATIONS ON CRUISE IV. 1915-1917. 

J. P. Ault in Conunand. 

The Carnegie started from Brooklyn on her fourth cruise (see Fig. 4) March 6, 
1915, stopping first at Gardiners Bay until March 9, to make her usual “swinging- 
ship observations,” and arrived at Cristobal, Canal Zone, on March 24, 1916. She 
next passed through the Panama Canal; leaving Balboa April 12, she sailed for Honolulu, 
arriving there May 21, 1916. She left Honolulu on July 3 and arrived at Dutch Harbor, 
Alaslm, Jidy 20, from which port she sailed August 4 for Lyttelton, New Zealand, 
arriving there November 3. leaving Lyttelton December 6, 1916, a circumnavigation 
of the south polar regions was made, between the parallels 50® and 60° south, the Carnegie 
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returning to Lyttelton April 1, 1916, her only stop during the trip around the world 
being at South Georgia, January 12-14, 1916. 

On May 17, 1916, the Carnegie again left Lyttelton, sailing for Pago Pago, Samoa, 
there June 7. Sailing for Guam June 19, the latter place was reached July 17. 

August 7 the vessel left Guam for San Francisco, where she arrived September 21. 
Leaving San Francisco November 1, Easter Island was reached December 24. After 
a stay of one week, the Carnegie sailed for Cape Horn and Buenos Aires January 2, 1917, 
tte latter port being reached March 2, 1917. Here Cruise IV was concluded and, 
bwause of the entry of the United States in the world war, the vessel remained at Buenos 
Aires for nine months. Cruise IV is shown in Figure 4, 

On the completion of the work of Cruise III it was felt, as a result of the expe- 
lience gained, that the time had come when a more ambitious program of atmospheric- 
electric work could be undertaken with hope of success, and to this end the atmospheric- 
electric equipment was cmxsiderably increased. Also, a special atmospheric-electric- 
house was biult on the vessel for a more permanent installation of the instruments. 

The design of the methods of measurements and the orgamzation of the general 
scheme of procedure in the atmospheric-electric work were mitiated by W. F. G. Swann. 
In the work connected with the installation of the instruments, and in the experimental 
work prior thereto, he wm assisted by S. J. Mauchly and H. F. Johnston, the observer 
to whom had been assigned the atmospheric-electric work on the cruise. Messrs. 
Swann and Mauchly accompanied the vessel from Brooklyn as far as Gardiners Bay, 
in order to complete the installations and tests of the new instruments. S. J. Mauchly 
continued with the Carnegie as far as Balboa to complete the remaining adjustments 
fovmd necessary. 

The observations from New York to Cristobal were made by S. J. Mauchly and 
H. F, Johnston; from Balboa, April 12, 1915, until the return of the vessel to Lyttelton, 
New Zealand, April 1, 1916, after her sub-Antarctic circumnavigation cruise, they were 
made by Observer H. F. Johnston, assisted by Observer I. A. Luke; from Lyttelton, 
May 17, 1916, to San Francisco, September 21, 1916, they were made by Observer B. 
Jones, assisted by Observer I. A. Luke; from San Francisco, November 1, 1916, to Buenos 
Aires, March 2, 1917, they were made by Observer B. Jones, assisted by Observer A. D, 
Power. 

For a discussion of details of instruments and methods employed in the atmospheric- 
electric work dxiring cruises IV, V, and VI, and for specimens of observations and com- 
putations, reference may be noade to Volume III (pp. 377-401). 


OBSERVATIONS ON CRUISE V. 1917-1918. 

H. M. W. Edmonds m CornTDaDd. 

The Carnegie started from Buenos Aires, Argentina, December 4, 1917, and, pro- 
ceeding by way of Cape Horn, reached Talcahuano, Chile, January 11, 1918. Sailing 
for Callao January 23, she reached the latter port February 22. Leaving Callao March 
29, Balboa, Canal Zone, was reached April 24. Passing through the Panama Canal 
May 2, the Carnegie remained at Cristobal until May 11, when she sailed for Newport 
News, arriving June 4. June 8 the vessel left Newport News, and, after “swinging- 
ship operations” in Chesapeake Bay, arrived at Washington June 10, 1918. Cruise V 
is shown in Figure 4. 

The atmospheric-electric observations during this cruise were made by Observer B. 
Jones, assisted by Observer J. M. McFadden. The methods and instrumental equip- 
ment remained the same as those in use during Cruise IV. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CRUISE VI. 1919-1921. 

J. P. Awp in Cornroand. 

At the close of the world war j^lans were made to continue the ocean work of the 
Carnegie and, after, being repaired and outfitted, the vessel sailed from Washington 
October 9, 1919, on Cruise VI. After "swinging-ship operations” in Chesapeake Bay 
and at Solomons Island, Old Point Con3dfort was reached October 15. Sailing from 
Old Point Comfort October 19, the following ports were visited, with the dates of ar- 
rival and departure as indicated: Dakar, November 22-26, 1919; Buenos Aires, Jan- 
uary 19-February 21, 1920; St. Helena, March 27-April 3, 1920; Cape Town, April 
24r-May 20, 1920; Colombo, June 30-Jiily 24, 1920; l^emantle, Sejptember 1-October 
1, 1920; Lyttelton, October 21-November 19, 1920; Papeete, Tahiti, December 24, 
1920-January 3, 1921; Fanning Island, January 14, 1921; San Francisco, February 19- 
March 28, 1921; Honolulu, April 12-28, 1921; Penrhyn Island, Jxme 12, 1921; 
Manibikl Island, June 15, 1921; Pago Pago, Samoa, June 20-28, 1921; Apia, Samoa, 
June 29-July 25, 1921; Rarotonga, August 14-15, 1921; Balboa, Canal Zone, October 
7-20, 1921; Old Point Conofort, November 6, 1921; Washington, November 10, 1921. 
Cruise VI is shown in Figure 5. 



The observations during Cruise VI were made by Observer Thomson, assisted by 
Observer Grummann; after September 1920 Captain Ault took part in the diumal- 
variation observations in place of the latter. ■ 

During this cruise the radioactive content of sea-water was not determined and 
the diurnal-variation observations incMded measurements of the conductivity as well 
as of the potential gradient, ionic numbers, and penetrating radiation. 


INSTRUMENTS, OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURE, AND CONSTANTS, 1915-1921. 

The instrumental equipment and observational procedure throu^out the 
period 1915-1921 were essentially as described and discussed by W. F. G. Swarm 
in Volume III (pp. 377-401). Sirnilarly, the forms for recording both the ob- 
servations and computations remained throughout cruises IV, V, and VT as shown 
in the above reference from Volume III. 

The instruments designed and constructed by the Department, unless other- 
wise noted, and used on cruises IV, V, and VI (see Plat^ 12 and 13) were llie same 
throughout, except for modifications made from time to tune as the work pro- 
gressed (see pp. 202-204). They were as follows: (1) Conductivity apparatus 3 
(designation CAS) with gimbal rings and mounting and direct-current motor; 

(2) ion counter 1 (ICl) with gimbal rings and moimting md appurtenances; 

(3) penetrating-radiation apparatus 1 (PRAl) with gimbal rings and mounting, 

appurtenances; (4) potential-gradient apparatus 2 (PG2) complete with ap- 
purtenances mounting; (5) radioactive-content apparatus 4 (IICA4) with 
gimbal rings and mounting, water-dropping apparatus, direct-current motor, 
iATtiaing chamber, anemometer, and other appurtenmces; (6) accessories manu- 
factured by Weston Electrical Instrument Company, Gunther and Tegetmeyer, 
Spindler and Hoyer, Cambridge Instrument Company, Gambrell Brothers, Pyro- 
lectric Instrument Company, Chloride of Silver Dry Cell Battery Company, and 
others; Gerdien condensers 4 (until April 1916 and from April to October 1916) 
and 5 (from October 1916 to end of cruise); C. I. W. sin^e-fiber electrOTnetera 12, 
14 and 16; Braun electroscope 1437; Wulf bifilar dectrometers 3637 (to July 1921), 
3996 (repaired in instrument shop of the Department during October 1916), md 
4367 (to July 1921); various high-resistance rheostats; batteries of CadTBium 
and Eveready dry-cells during cruises IV and V, and of silver-chloride ^-cells 
during 1919-1921; voltmeters; volt-amxneters; potentiometers; radium and lomum 
collectors; miscellaneous equipment including nonmagnetic clamps, special insu- 
lators, small tools, and stock of pure sulphur, • , , . j j # 

Before the Carnegie started on her sixth cruise, a careful study was m^e of 
the various oflBlcial reports and correspondence rdating to the atmosph^-dectnc 
work of cruises IV and V to determine what repairs were needed and what im- 
provements could be made in the time available. An attempt w^ made to elrnn. 
nate all avoidable difficulties to the end that , the observer should have more of 
his time and energy available to cope with the inherent and unavoidable difficulties 

A great advance in this direction resulted from the mstallation of a eiffrm 
baMmj which furnished the power for driving the fans of the conducriyity appar^us 
Ld^e radioMtive-ionteiit apparatus. This eliminated the peno^ and 
seme renewals which it had been necessary to make durmg cruises IV and V, when 
primary batteries were used to operate ^e fan motors. 
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Another significant improvement consisted in the adoption and use of improved 
potenMcd hatteries. The experience of the earlier cruises had shomi th§it one of 
the most troublesome probl^s associated with atmospheric-diectric work on 
shipboard was that of suitable, potential batteries for the various instruments. 
This is especially true where the observations between ports extend over several 
months, as is sometimes the case on the Carnegie. For reasons pointed out by 
Swann (Vol. Ill, p. 378), the Either type of batteries was not found satisfactory. 
Consequently, potential batteries composed of ordinary flashlight cells were used 
throughout most of cruises IV and V. These proved to be much superior to bat- 
teries of the KrUger type, but for the work under consideration they are open to 
the serious objection that their internal resistance increases rather rapidly with 
age, thus introducing the very difficulties which render the KrUger type unsatis- 
factory. Further, experience both on the Carnegie and in the atmospheric-electric 
observatory of the Departm^t at Washington has shown that such batteries 
required rather frequent renewals for satisfactory service on account of the cor- 
rosion of the zinc element even when they are on open circuit. In fact, it was 
found necessary during the fourth and fifth cruises to send renewals direct from 
America to most of the Carnegie’s ports of call, and even with this precaution some 
cells were in poor condition by the time they reached the vessd. Laboratory 
experiments and actual use in the Department’s fidd work and in the atmospheric- 
electric observatory at Washmgton had shown chloride-of-silver dry cells to be 
free from both of the objections just cited. Hence it was decided to use chloride- 
<^-silver dry-cell batteries with the atmospheric-dectric apparatus aboard the 
Carnegie during her sixth cruise. 

As supplied to the vessel for this purpose, each battery unit consisted of 60 
oelk connected in series and mounted in a suitable box. As a precaution against 
accidental short-circuit, each 50-cell unit was placed in series with a built-in 
resistance cml of 10,000 ohms, and the entire unit embedded in paraffin for protec- 
tion against moisture. The performance of these batteries proved to be very satis- 
factory, and the original supply served throughout the 26 months of Cruise VI. 

While, as already stated, the atmospheric-electric equipment aboard the 
Carnegie was essentially the same for the fourth, fifth, and sixth cruises, aU the 
instruments were thoroughly overhauled and put in good repair prior to the 
banning of Cruise VI. During this work advantage was taken of the opporturaty 
fer incorporating various improvements suggested by the atmospheric-electric 
observers of the two preceding cruises, together with certain modifications sug- 
gested by tie general progress in instrument construction. 

INSTRUMENT IMPROVEMENTS FOR CRUISE VI. 

A brief summary of the more impOTtant changes introduced in the several 
in^ram^ts follows: 

Polen4Mrgradieni apparatm 2 . — ^By the end of Cruise V the parasol-shaped prime 
omductor had bectmie considerably corroded by tie action oi salt spray, and also some- 
what distorted. Since experience had shown the msin suppcurting rod to be rather 
too fi^t, this part of the apparatus was entirely rebuilt, using a thicker walled tube of 
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somewhat larger diameter. All essential dimensions were, however, retained as they 
had been during cruises IV and V in order that the reduction-factor of the apparatus 
might not be appreciably altered. Minor changes were also made to facilitate the 
removal of the electrometer and for the more adequate safeguardiug of the insulation 
against moisture (see PI. 12, Figs. 1, 2, and 4). 

Condiudiivity apparatus S. — ^This apparatus, too, was almost entirely rebuilt, partly 
because its original wooden case had begun to deteriorate and because it was desired 
to provide a more rigid mountiug for the motor and gears which operate the fan. To 
this end there was constructed a new housing of sheet aluminum (see PI. 13, Fig. 1), 
which proved to be a great advantage over the original wooden housing. Although 
the bifilar electrometer associated with this apparatus was originally provided with a 
gimbal system, as described in Volume III, this was removed about the middle of Cruise 
IV, as it was thought by the observer to be an unnecessary complication. Since the 
observers of cruises IV and V were agreed on the point that a gimbal system was 
unnecessary with the Wulf bifilar electrometer, no such mounting was provided for the 
apparatus as used on the skth cruise. 

Similarly the two guard-ring insulators described in Volume III (pp. 386-387) were 
found by the observers to be less satisfactory than had been anticipated, and on their 
suggestion were not included in the arrangement used during the sixth cruise. 

However, the air-flow tube, central cylinder, and electrometer were not altered, 
and the apparatus, therefore, remained in all essentials as on cruises IV and V, as 
regards its fundamental dimensions. The tube leading from the electrometer to the air- 
flow tube was replaced by a new tube which provided a better support for the central 
cylinder, better protection for the insulators mounted therein, and greatly facilitated 
removal of the electrometer for such adjustments as are necessary from time to time. 
While the introduction of this new tube and insulator system somewhat increased the 
total capacity of the apparatus, this disadvantage was more than offset by the advan- 
tages secured. 

Ion counter i . — Certain slight changes were made within the air-flow tube of th#i^' 
ion counter in order to secure better protection for the essential insulators, and a new 
funuel was supplied which could always be turned to receive the wind in order to pre- 
vent aspiration up the tube during moderate and heavy winds. Figure 4 of Plate 13 
shows the ion counter and its supporting gimbal system. 

Badioactiw-content apparatus 4- — The entire central cylinder of the collecting sys- 
tem was reconstructed to provide better insulation and to expedite the mounting and 
removal of the copper foil upon which the radioactive deposits are collected. Figure 
2 of Plate 13 shows the central cylinder of the collecting system as used on the sixth 
cruise. The ionization apparatus (see PI, 13, Fig. 5) for the decay-curve observations 
gave some trouble in the earlier cruises because of insuflficient clearance between the 
upper part of the electrometer and the gimbal rings which support the electromet^ 
and chamber. In order to improve this condition the length of electrometer cap or 
section of tube connecting the ionization chamber to the electrometer was increased 
by 2.5 cm. to give adequate clearance between electrometer and gimbals during rolling 
of the ship. 

Penetrating-radiation apparatus 1. — The only change of importance here was the 
lengthening of the electrometer cap similar to that described in the preceding paragraph 
for the ionization chamber of the radioactive-content apparatus. Specif provision 
was also made to insure more adequate sealing of the ionization chamber against sir 
leakage. Figure 3 of Plate 13 shows this instrument. , 

General remarks. — ^For all instruments advantage was taken, wherever possible, 
of opportunity to improve convenience of operation and to provide more adequate 
means of maintaining good insulation. 
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The system for ealibrating the single-fiber electrometers has been essentiahy the 
pn.Tr>ft throughout the three cruises under discussion, except that the use of the three 
separate potentiometers described in Volume III was discontinued after the fifth cruise. 
During all of Cruise VI only one potentiometer-system was used, tWs being connected 
to the observatory voltmeter and to aU three electrometers by a suitable set of revers- 
ing switches. 

CONCERNING THE METHOD OF APPLYING THE POTENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE PLATES OF THE EINTHOVEN ELECTROMETERS. 

During the first half of Cruise IV the Einthoven single-fiber electrometera of ion 
counter 1, penetrating-radiation apparatus 1, and the ionization chamber of radioactive- 
content apparatus 4 vjsre each provided with a separate battery of I&iiger and, later, 
flashlight cells for supplying the required plate-potentials and for maintai^g the air- 
flow tube of the ion counter and the walls of the ionization chambers at suitable poten- 
tials. The poles of each battery were connected to the potential-plates of the corre- 
sponding electrometer and its midpoint to the earthed case of the electrometer. Under 
these conditions, if one-half of the battery suffers a fluctuation which is not experienced 
by the other half, a movement of the fiber will result. Also, unless considerable care 
was taken to insure that both plates were connected simultaneously to the poles of the 
battery, the fiber was sometimes deflected so vigorously that it would adhere to one of 
the plates. To eliminate these dMculties, the arrangement represented in Figure 6 
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Fig. 6.— Battery Circuit in Atmospheric-Electric Observing-House, 

was devised by Swann for use during the latter part of Cruise TV and on Cruise V. 
The principle was employed throughout Cruise VI and may be briefly described 
8iB follows: 

A battery of at least 200 volts is connected to the terminals A and B of a well- 
insulated megohm whose nudpomt is connected to the earthed cases of the three electro- 
meters to be served Two distributing wires MQ and NB are connected to A and B, 
respectively, and serve to maintain the plates of all the electrometers at the ^potential 
differences ATiai’.iTie between the ternoinals of the megohm. Under these conditioixs the 
difference in potential between one plate and the case of its electrometer must always 
be equal to the difference in potential between the case and the other plate, even though 
the terminal potential-difference of the battery may fluctuate. Further, with this 
arrangement, when the electrometers are once adjusted so that the fibers do not move 
when the potential difference is applied to the plates, this adjustment will be approxi- 
mately preserved for aU applied potentials. Whenever either key of the battery cir- 
cuit is open all plates are at the same pot enti al and, therefore, earthed, since they are 
connected together through the megohm. When the battery circuit is closed, afl plates 
injniadiately assume their proper potentials and the fiber shows no movement if it has 
been properly adjusted. The potentials required for the air-flow cylinder of the ion 
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ooimter and for the ionization chambers connected to the two other electrometers are 
also supplied by the same distribution wires as are used for the plate-potential. 

It is to be noted that aU battery terminals, switches, and insulating supports pe 
sulphur-insulated, since sulphur has been found by far the most satisfactory ins^ting 
substance for use where spray is encountered or where the air is unusually humid. 

INSTRUMENTAL ODNSTANTS AND STANDARDIZATIONS. 

Elsdriccd capacities. — ^To a large extent the atmospheric-electric observations made 
over the oceans prior to the Carnegie's fourth cruise were capable of giving relative 
v^ues only. This was especially true for observations of potential gradient and radio- 
active content. At the beginning of the fourth cruise plans and preparations were 
made for the reduction of all atmospheric-electric data obtained to their respective 
absolute values in order to facilitate the intercomparison of data and meet the require- 
ments of quantitative investigations. In accordance with this plan, numerous deter- 
minations of the electrical capacities of the conductivity apparatus, ion coimtCT, 
penetrating-radiation apparatus, and radioactive-content apparatus used aboard the 
Carnegie were made from time to time during the three cruises under consideration. 
However, an examination of the accumulated data showed for each instrument a con- 
siderable variation in the results obtained for identical conditions, not only between ob- 
servations made by different observers, but also between those of the sanae observer. After 
a careful consideration of the methods used and all the data available regMding the 
observations in question, the conclusion was reached that the importance of eiimmatmg 
the effects of contact potentials and the adequate screening of aU comections agamst 
inductive effects had not, in most cases, been fully appreciated. Thus one was not 
justified in mean values of all determinations for the respective capacities, smce 

this might lead to results which were considerably in error. 

Accordingly, after the completion of the sixth cruise, the matter of maJdng reliable 
mea^ements 5 capacities ranging from 10 to 26 electrostatic umts was taken up ^ a 
laboratory problem. Since the observations on the ship were made m 
m^ner^ means of a Gerdien variable air-condenser, the problem resolved itseh^^^^ 
a study of the precautions necessary for obtaining, by this method, capacity deternun^ 
tions of the desired precision and accuracy for the small cap^ities here involved. It 
was found that accurate and verifiable results are obtainable by the vanable-conden^r 
method provided; (1) that the variable condenser and the apparatus whose capacity 
is to be measured be rigidly mounted close together in such a manner as to prevent 
any relative motion whatever between them during the observations for a 

L made \rith both signs to eliminate contact effects m either the 
that determmatioM ^ made^^ adjustments be made by means 

T*?iS^nitchad?^ting screw and the initial and final condenser adjustments be both 
of a low-pitch adjiwtmg screw backlash A special contactor was designed 

technique 10 -obeervation means may be obtamed whose probable error 
is of the order of 1 por cent. 
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Following the development of the equipment and technique required for capacity 
determinations of the desired accuracy, the capacity of each apparatus was carefully 
determined for each of the different arrangements in which it was used during the years 
1916-1921. Thus, so far as the capacity values are concerned, all results given in the 
table of "Final Results of Ocean Atmospheric-Electric Observations on the Carnegie, 
1915-1921” for any given atmospheric-electric element are on the same absolute basis 
throughout the period covered by the table, and the different atmospheric-electric 
quantities measured are given on the same absolute-value standard with an accuracy 
of about 2 or 3 per cent. This, of course, does not take into account the accidental 
errors of the atmospheric-electric observations which were often made under trying 
and unfavorable conditions. 

The capacity of the central cylinder of Gerdien conductivity apparatus 3 and that 
part of its supporting rod which is exposed to air-flow during conductivity observations 
was redetermined by S. J. Mauchly in 1924, employing the method used by Hewlett^ 
in 1914 with improvements as to insulation, experimental arrangement, and tech- 
nique. For example, as in Hewlett’s experiment, the supporting rod of the central cylin- 
der was replaced by a duplicate which was cut off at the exact level at which it passed 
through the wall of the air-flow cylinder. But the silk fibers used by Hewlett for sup- 
porting the central cylinder were replaced by two fine quartz fibers which were attached 
to the ends of the cylinder by small bits of sealing wax and passed vertically through 
two ffTnoll holes drided through the upper part of the air-flow tube to a supporting 
device. By Triftana of this device the central cylinder could be raised to a height of several 
centimeters above its normal position and again definitely placed in its normal posi- 
tion coaxial with the outer cylinder and in contact with the electrometer after the lat- 
ter had been earthed, or vice versa. Thus practically all difficulty and uncertainty 
was eliroinated from the necessary manipulations of the experiment. The insulation 
provided by the quartz fibers, too, was exceptionally good. The mean of 20 well- 
controlled observations gave a value of 6.14 b. s. d., the ma ximum departme of any 
one measurement from this mean amoimting to less than 3.0 per cent. This is in good 
agreement with Hewlett’s result, which was 5.94 for a mean of six results, the nxaximum 
departxire of any one determination from this mean amounting to 4.6 per cent. Since 
the 1924 observations were carried out under more favorable conditions and in a man- 
ner capable of giving a somewhat greater accuracy than those of 1914, the value of Cs, 
the part of the insulated system exposed to the air-flow, has been taken as 6.14 b. s. xr. 
throughout cruises IV to VI. 

SuTnrnary of results of capacUy determinations for Cruise VI . — ^The capacities adopted 
for the several instruments as used for Cruise VI were as follows: Conductivity ap- 
paratus 3, Cl =14.55 B. s. xr. and C*=6.14 b. s. xr.; ion counter 1, C=23.5 b. s. xr.; 
penetrating-radiation apparatus 1, C=9.3 e. s. xr.; and radioactive-content apparatus 


4, C=8.7 B. s. xr. 

Corrections to he applied to atmosph&ric-electiric data of Volume III . — The prelimi- 
nary values for the first year of Cruise IV as given in Tables 79 to 83 of Volume III 
may be reduced to absolute values on the finally adopted standards by the applicar 
tion of the following factors to the tabulated values: For X+ and X_ multiply by 0.804; 
for n+ and n_ multiply by 0.717; for B (“penetrating radiation”) multiply by 0.889; 
and for Q (radium-emanation content) multiply by 0.669. It should be noted that 
during the recomputation of the values of Q advantage was taken of the opportunity 
to change slightly the grouping of data entering into certain of the means published in 
Volume III in order that the new values might conform in somewhat greater detail 


i Bxwvavr, C. W, Investigation of certain causes responsible for uncertainty in the measurement of atmospherio 
conductivity by the Gerdien conductivity apparatus. Terr. Mag., v(^ 19, pp. 219-233, 1914. 
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to such conditions as wind direction and distance from land. For corrections to the 
potential-gradient results of VolTime III see page 209. The results during 191S to April 
1916 as published in Volume III have been included in the final Table of Results (see 
pp. 212-266), corrections as above indicated having been made. 

Rates of air-flow . — ^For the ion counter and the radioactive-content apparatus it 
is necessary to know the volume of air passing through the apparatus. 

The meter for the ion counter was originally provided with a calibration curve by 
the makers (Gttnther and Tegetmeyer). At the end of Cruise V it was tested in the 
gas laboratory of the United States Bureau of Standards prior to general cleaning and 
overhauling in preparation for the work of Cruise VI. After this reconditioning the 
meter was n gain tested by the Bureau of Standards, and a third time after the conclu- 
sion of Cruise VI. All tests by the Bureau of Standards gave results in practical agree- 
ment with each other and in fair agreement with the original curve of the makers, the 
^roement being especially good for that part of the curve used in the reduction of ob- 
servations. A summary of the results of these various tests is ^ven in Table 36, and 
shows the approximate constancy of the correction-factors for this meter over tlmt part 
of the range most ixsed during the period 1916-1921. 

Tablb Z5.—Sumtnary of CaUbraUona of Air-FUm Meier of Ion Cornier No. 1. 

t \ X - - ' 


Indioated flow ist liters per seconds. . . . * 

0.8 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 



- 

4 



Remarks 

Calibration 

Correction-factor to be applied 




...a 1.08 

1.10 

1.12 



Bureau of Standards (1) 

1.24 

1.11 

1.00 

0.06 

End of Cruise V. 


.... 1.16 

1.10 

1,06 



int . ..ax. sea. .ana 

1.24 

1.16 

1.08 

1.08 

Befpnmng of Giuise VI. 

Bureau of Standards (8) 

.... 1.19 

1.12 

1.06 

1.04 

End of Cruise VI. 

Mean for Cruise VI 

.... 1.22 

1.14 

1.06 

1.06 



The anemometer for giving the flow of air through the collecting tube of the rodi^ 
(uMve-eorOenf. apparatus was calibrated in the laboratory of the Department by D. M. 
Wise under direction of Dr. Swann by a method described m Volume III (P-.392}. 
Since then it has been compared several times with a similar anemometer kept ^ Jhe 
laboratory as a standard for such comparisons. By this me^ it wm ascert^ed that 
the correction for the anemometer used at sea had changed .very httle, cert^y 1^ 
flutn 6 per cent during the six years in question. Thus, the averse uncertainty m the 
radioactive-content results due to changes in the correction-factor of the anemometer 

can not exceed several per cent. . t, x .l* i j- 

Bedui^onrfactors for potential-gradient observotoons.— Potential-gradient observ^ 

tions were made aboard the Carnegie only when the m^os^ was up and the b^ to 
port or starboard, or when the mainsail was down and the boom so^ 2 feet over the 
S crutch. The first determinations of the approximate factors for reducmg volts 
oSrved on potential-gradient apparatus 2 to volts per meter m the open wwe made 
in Colon Harbor April 2, 1916, and the potential-gradient values given m Volume III 
frti* the first Year’s work of Cruise IV were based on the factors resultmg from theM 
^ 407), however, thot “the .heotate vjluee my ^ 

liable to some change as the aooumnlation of othm determinationB renders avmlab e 
more reliable determination of the reduction-factors. t i j • 

Additional observations for this purpose were ^de at 
peake Bay at the beginning of Cruise VI, at Apia (Samoa) m July 1921, and agam at 
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Solomons Islimd ni the end of Cruise VI. Bpeekl observetions were nleo nuuia nt 
Waehiington After the oonolusbn of Cruise VI to deteraiins whether the reduetion- 
factor depended in any way upon the value the intensity of the measured field. Tests 
on three different days with favorable meteorolocieal oonditions showed that the 
raduotion-faotor for poteatial-gn>die»t apparatus 8 as mounted on the CwrtugU remains 
practically constant, at least for gradients rangini from 190 volte per meter to 480 volte 
per meter, which were the extreme gradirate enoountered during Uie tes te . Other 
observations at Washington yielded important information letarding the effect of vari- 
ous kinds of disturbances, such as passing la>mcbes, steamboats, and smoke elouds, 
on the gradient observed on the CarmgU, Following thase experiments a study and 
analysis were made of all the standardisation data available for the period 1015-1081. 

Various matters entering into the seleotion of a suitabla site for standardisation 
or reduction-factor observations have been disoussed by Swann In Volume III (p. 888). 
The method which has be«i used for the shore observations is that desoribed by Simp- 
son and Wright.* In tlm method, it will be recalled, a wire some 15 or 80 meters long 
k suspended horisontally from two posts by sultiMe insulators and a odleetor is 
attached to its mid-point, at a height of 1 meter above ground. The wire is oonneeted 
to an rieetrometer at one end and ahnultaneous r^'inM are then made with this 
^>paratus and with that on the ship. 

The practice of finding a factor for tedudng atmoq>herie potmtials rseordsd M 
an obeenratory or on a ship to the oorrssponding gradient ^ open" <»■ "over an 
infinite plane" assumes a dose approach to simultaarity of varli^ons at the o b es r v a » 
tory and field stations and, also for both stati<»>s, the prsvalsnee of nmmal valuss at 
the time of the observations. Now, it is usudly diAeult to find an area of sufBelant 
sise that is practically on a levd with the sea mmI fate liNMa tress. And it is seldom 
posrible, whM such a rite is found, to bring the sl^ nearer to the shore station than 
haii a mik. Various observers have shown that the of the potential gradient 

be otmrideraUy different even at statk^iB not mors than several hundred m^ers 
^;»art. Sometimes this dlfferenoe is manifested bv the ooewenee of eitber a stationary 
or rising gradient at one station rimultaneous with a telUng gradient at the other. At 
other timee, however, there may be almoet perfeet rimnltaaeity of variatione at two 
starione at (me of which the abMlute vrilue (ff the gradient may be perfeetiy normal 
while at the other it may be very oonridnraUy above or briew the normal value eor- 
reepcmding to the time of the obwMrvariona. 

It is obvious that under such a variety of poeriMo oombfnatione of phenomena 
the reduction-factors as (ieduoed from all the (tervatione ae they me frimi riiw 
to time will have rathor widely scattering values. From the axperienoe of the !>► 
parimsnt of Terrestrial Magnetism with potential-gradient eontrol obaarvatlone, it 
appears to be more desirable to make somewhat extended eontrol obeervattone (ex- 
tending over say two or three hours) rather than more numetoas abort serlae eovate 
only a few manatee actual observatkm. Tim date frmn theae lonnsr neriodk aio anm 
' mere fav(mi^Ie to the <ieteoti<m and riiminatlon of nbnonnil iieuMe ennisd by itmpih 
mry local disturfaancee and wiU ennbte one, therefore, to aitivo nt a bet^ 
tion cd the undtoturbed leductloihfactor than eould othirwke be obtebed/^^^ 

No aariee of contnd observations have been need for of loduetion- 

faetots for the Comsgis unices the almulteaeous variatione are praetleaQy the * 
on the riiip ae at the rimre station. (Whether or wit tide u u Atttr- 

mbied by plotting the rimuiteneoiis values on piper.) Only wlmn tide 

procedure is loUowed do tibe reeulte firom a nundwr of eneoestivo aoriae dhow a 

ttedenoy toward a fixed value of the teetorfw a given positiott of saOs. Ittepiobn^ 

>aainai.Q.o.,i^o.a w«MM,i^n.sM. A,Tai,aap, isaimt. 
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■tfe to MfuiM thmi Uw Urfe deputuiM from the reipeetive meena when thb Nieotive 
prooedure Is not followed ue mainly due to disturbing conditions thnt are not common 
to teth staUons and which tend, during their continuance, to increase or decrease the 
factors with respect to their nortnal values. 

Prom a careful evaluation, along the above lines, all reduction-factor observer 
tions made for the potentlal-g^ent apparatus used aboard the Come^ during the 
years 1915 to 1921, the foUowing mean reeuits have been obtained and adopted in 
the eomputat^ of Uw final values given in the Table of Results: 

(a) tiaiwall ap aad booai la port ar ■utboard, (Mtor dwl gii i t a d w A • MS 

(k) * * — * r*** **•***“ ■»— — a-a 

Thai is, wiUi up aad boom to port or starboard one volt <d>oenred on potential- 

padient apparatus 2 cotieeponds to a gradimit ot 2.85 volts per meter in the <men, 
aad with down and boom 2 feet over port orutch 1 volt observed on 

potential-gradient apparatus 2 corresponds to a gradient of 8.77 volts per meter in the 
open. These values of the redueUon<faetora it and B are, respective, 1.24 aad 1.85 
Umes thoee used la the original computatbns for the results as published in Vdumi 
III; the final pot«itUd*padient values in the Tidile of Results have been corrected 
accordingly aad supsrsads the preliminary values given in Vidume III fmr Cruise IV to 
April 1918. 


OCEAN ATMOSPHERIC-EI ECTHIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE CARNEGIE, I9IS.I92I. 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS FOR RNAL RESULTS, 

The Mowing definitions will explain the meaningi to be attaehed to the 
symbols at the heads of the tables: 

P«pot6Qtial gndiMit in Ttdte par nwlar; 

ti+ and n.*raipfloUvi^, the number or porithre end neptive Ions per eubie oontliaeter: 

Xl and X. ■unipolar oonduetiidtlMia a. a o. X10^ifbr|KMMvi sad neptiveiooereepaetivtly (•■ 
aixlO^* 1. a o.); 

iiMttdl IbaRB for poeitive and 

nefitive iooa raepeetively; 

f aiainoarth euneot-d^ty b a a o. xlO^ b the int eottmu and b ampmeex 10~** par 
•quare oenttmeter b the aaeond eobinn: 

R>rate of ptoduoUon of pain of kmi per mtUe eentimetar per eeeood b a doaad eopper 
veam. of 31.S Uten eapaeity; 

ih* Bumber of pain (d iona pioduoed per eeeond b the ioaiaatloo ehamber of the nMhoaetiea* 
content apparatui oomepondbg to the aetlve material whidi would be ikqioaited b 
an air4ow of 1 e. o. pwaecond, the btmwal from the eompletioa of the depodiion to 
the mean time (d the first determbatioo of e b aadi eeriae of obeenratioM being dveo 
in th6 ccriuiAii twiidiKl All 

Q-ira(fi(un*einaaati(m oontent b eurieX l(h** per eubb eeaUmeter. Vahiee of Q laaa than 
0.05 am nooded aa 0.0. Then ic, of ooune, no proportiooallly between m and 0, 
■bee the lattmr quantity bvolvw the ehapea of the eiq>eriroeotafdeeay«eurya 

In view of the relatively large changes which P and X aometimea undargo in 
the couree of a rather shoH tinie, no values of currant danaity are entared where 
the mean time of the potantial-gradinit obaarvatifHis diffara by mcwa * ho*i <nio> 
half hour from the corresponding mean time for the conductivity obaarvations. 

The values given for e. are the rasults of the first datannination in eaoh aarfas 
of observations; this b a departure from the method of tabulation used in Volume 
where the values dengnated s* re|»eaent the number of pairs of ions produced 
per second three minutei after the completion of depobUon. 

The quantities under the heading Q have been aa «>*pl*inod on 

pages 898-8M, Volt^ III. The daoiiy curves for the seta of daily obaorvationa 
have been diYided, m general, into groups of about 10, the mnati eurve has 
been conetruoted few eaoh group. Usually the curves resulting froo obaervations 
near land show marked differenoea from thoae obtained over the ooean, 
accordingly, theee have been grouped separately or enalyaed individually. These 
mean eurvea, or individual ourvea, aa tiia ease may be, have th en b ee n used for the 
calculation of the oorreqximHfig values of Q. The braees under 0 in the t eH- 
indieate the obeervations used in determining the values givaiL 

Un<tor the h e a ding ^^Meteorological data** b idYcn the atmcMgrberb preaaufs 
in milhmeters of mercury, corrected for acRMMrrov of baroaneter, temperature, 
and latitude; temperature of the eir in d e gr ee s eentigrade; ralative humidity ax- 
{weaeed aa a percentage; the true direetion of the wind, g iv an in damaas, r'V'b'r:!" ■ 
bom 0** at north throufi^ 90* at asst, 18(f at south and 970* at wast. 

su 
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“ »oc<.rdii)g to the B«ufort aolo, th. Bgun. hoving 


the following Mgnificance: 

0. ObIoi. 

1. UihtBir. 

3. Liebtl 

3 . UmUb hwMi. 

4 . Modmto bfMM, 


5, Fiwb wind. 

S. Btitmg wiad. 

7. ModmtocBla, 

8. FMivdw 


B. Stnwgpl*. 

10. Whobvdt. 

11. Stomi. 

13. BuniouM. 


L 1 .. . . . •■VWUHM- lUMBMI or 

o « "Ulht dieikiwe, Mrmnged in groups nod in Uim 

A-St (slUMrtimtus). — A thiek sbrot of gny or ocdw, sonst 
finrk<fniy oobr end fibrous struetura. 

A«Cu (sltoK!uroulus).~-L«rBisb globular 


^ P« ^ «»y bo obtoiaed approxf- 

male y by multipljdng the fow by 6, except for foreee 11 and 12, where the eeUmted 
velocitiee are 75 and 90 statute miles per hour, leepeotively. ««*•«»« 

io baaed on the international ayatem of olaaaifiea. 
Uon, tho amount qf efWtness is given on a aoale of 10. The abbreviations and desorip- 

***• international olasaifioation of 1905 aa 
niih^d by th€ Uvilt6{l BtEtM Wrath^r BursftUg Er6 m follows s 

” WP«tM«. .Xtn dioirix . rtra.. 

(dmMiratus}.— A thin, whitish sheet of douds. 

sky).— 8a^ globular masses or white (hdces without shadows, «» 

^inllnea. 

■omstimse forming a oonpaet mass of 

, — ■■ ••''■'a.B. nuMsos, white or grayish, partly diaded. arranaed In 
^^groups or lineiL n^ dteo *o (d^y paoked that their edges ^^Mar oonfused. 

^^espedlSljnirwl^ i^obular masses or rc^ of diA ^Mid often sowing the wbde sky* 

h<!u (frnetpHiuffiuius}.— A broken cloud resembling oumulus in wl»fa* the dstadied porticos under* 
n ooouniw oiuuipi tii stroiig winds* 

Cu-A^ (oumuk^nimbue, thunder eknid, shower doud).— Heavy masses d doud risbi in the form 
of m^taiM tuiTBis, OT anvils, gsoeratly surmounted by a sheet or aorsen cfflb^ appear- 
soL dmjs), a^ haviu at Its base a mm of doud sballar to nimbus. 

W (nimbus, rain douds).— A thtek layer of daric dMuli without dape and wftii ragged sdoss. 

‘•7*’ ^ “Jpl*** ressmbUng a fog but not imtiog on the pSmd. 
rr^ (fra«t«Mitratus).— Stratus doud broken up into irregidar du^ in a wind or by atimmita tit 
mountains. 

Thi aM» oS U 10 w 0 aUur la given in aooordanoe with the following eonventione wUeh 
U6 in nnnrnl um: 

k C^. WiM Iky. m. MMy. t Thnadir. 

Oo wm i. OwNiMls n. Ugly •MMitnoiib 

4* DflitliAg Of lighi tntn* p$ Agnlng ibowiiti tuMtooing won 

^ t. faedlr. s. VsriifabwSL^ 

s. aii^,dsili,iismy. r. Ssla. w. Water hiavydnr. 

^ifdL a fiOM. a HssywBBihir. 


During muiees IV and V the geogri 4 >hieal podtion given at the oommenoement of a 
24-hour eeriee appliee to the mean time of the mtire eeriee, while for Clralee VI two pod- 
tione are given, the first apfdying to the mean time of the eeriee from the h* giw»»i»»g up 
to Ifik and the eecond appl)ring to the mean time of the aeriae from 18^ to tto end. 

The resulte of aome atudiea by Louie A. Bauer and 8. J. I^uoh^ of the material 
dven in tho Table of Reeulte will be found on pagee 859 to 424 ol thk volume. 
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EXTRACTS FROM INSTRUCTIONS FOR ATMOSPHERIC-ELECTRIC WORK. 1915-1921. 

The following extracts from official instructions for atmospheric-electric 
work to those in coTnniand of the Carnegie will indicate the program of atmospheric- 
electric work carried out daily on board. 

GENERAL INSTTRUCTIONS. CRUISES IV. V. AND VI. 1915-1921. 

The instructions for Cruise IV issued to J. P. Ault at Brooklyn, February 1916, 
and those for Cruise V, issued to H. M. W. Edmonds at Buenos Aires, December 1917, 
were practically the same as those prepared later for Cruise VI, issued to J. P. Ault 
at Washington, October 1919, which are given in detail on the following pages. Some 
slight modffications and additions were noade owing to the adoption for Cruise VI of a 
more intensive diurnal-variation program and to certain changes and improvements in 
the methods and instruments as indicated from observers’ experience on cruises IV 
and V. The “Directions for Atmospheric-Electric Work, Cruise VI’’ were as follows: 

1. The work comprises measurements of the following: 

(а) Conductivity (positive and ne^tive), and X_. 

(б) Number of positive and negative ions per cubic centimeter, n+ and n_. 

(c) The potratial gradient, P. 

((Q The radioactive content of the atmosphere, Q. 

W The p^etrating radiation, £. 

(/) The diumal variation of the potential gradient, positive ionic content, penetrating radia- ’ 
tion, and, when possible, the positive conductivity.* 

(c) The meteorological elements: pressure, temperature, and relative humidity. 

2. The method of taking the observations is arranged so that the elements are 
obtained, as nearly as possible, simultaneously. Thus, for example, a second observer 
measures the potential gradient during the measurements of the conductivity by the 
first, and as a result it become possible to calculate the air-earth current-density i, 

3. It would be desirable for the collection of the active deposit in the radioactive 
determinations to extend over the whole period of the conductivity observations, but 
as this would involve too great a use of current in the motor driving the fan, it will be 
necessary to collect active deposit for only half an hour towards the end of the con- 
ductivity observations. On the completion of the conductivity observations, the ac- 
tive foil may be removed from the radioactive-content apparatus and the decay-curve 
observations taken. After the first few minutes of the decay-curve observations the 
observations of the penetrating radiation may be commenced and carried on simxil- 
taneously with the decay-curve observations. Thus, for example, if X+ is first measur^ 
there will be an initial leak-observation for X+ and n+ lasting, say, 5 minutes. The 
main observations for \+ and a+.will then be taken lasting, say, 10 minutes, after which 
a second leak-observation similar to the first will be taken for each element lasting, 
say, 6 minutes. Leak-observations for X_ and n_ will then be taken, then the mniw 
observations for X_ and n_ (20 minutes), and then another leak-determination for each 
element. Finally the whole set (including leak-tests) will be made again for X+ and n+ 
(20 minutes). The collection of the active deposit should be comj^ienced, in the above 
case, after the second deterTnination of the leak in the measurement of the negative 
ions, 1 . e., just before the last set of observations corresponding to the positive ions. 
The main olwwrations and the leak-observations in this last set will require about 20 
n#»ut^, so that it will be possible to stop the collection of the active deposit half an 

IkUnih 15, 1921, then ii>Blirueti(Hww«c«ainendad to inolttdeditBnal variation of both X^andX-. 
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hour from the cornmencement of the collection and immediately to take the activated 
foil to the ionization chamber. * 

4. The observations for the decay-curve should extend over an hour and a half 
at least, and it may be desirable occasionally to extend them over a longer period. 

5. The meteorological observations should be taken by the second observer im- 
mediately after the commencement of the collection of the active deposit. 

6. The whole set of observations will thus occupy about 3 hours and should 
be commenced at 9 a. m. 

7. Twenty-four-hour series should be made whenever possible to obtain the diurnal 
variations of the potential gradient, positive ionic content, and penetrating radia- 
tion. If possible, the positive conductivity should also be included, and even if it is 
impossible to make measurements of all four elements on the same day, about half of 
the sets of runs for the penetrating radiation should be sacrificed in favor of the posi- 
tive conductivity. 

8. The days chosen for diurnal-variation runs should be varied so as to obtain 
ifecords corresponding to different meteorological conditions. However, no days espe- 
cially bad from the point of view of rain, storm, or similar conditions, should be chosen. 

The CoNDUonviTr and lomo Content. 

9. A description of the apparatus and methods will be found in Volume III (pp. 
382-389). 

10. The general scheme in the two instruments to be used involves allowing the 
fiber to move over a fixed range, the time required being measured in the case of the 
conductivity apparatus and the total air-fiow in the case of the ion counter. The 
fixed ranges may be determined directly in volts by means of the calibrating-poten- 
tiometer systems which have been provided for this purpose. 

11. The sensitivity of the ion-coimter electrometer should be about 5 to 10 scale- 
divisions per volt, and the magnitude of the fixed range should, in general, be 4 or 5 
divisions. The sensitivity of the "Wulf electrometer associated with the conductivity 
apparatus is about 1 division per volt. The instrument is supplied with an atuiliary 
case which may be insulated and raised to any desired potential so as to cause the fibers 
to record on the most sensitive part of the scale. In general, however, it is not neces- 
sary to make use of this subsi^ary case and it should then be connected electrically 
to the earthed outer case. 

12. The initial potential Vi, to which the central system of the conductivity appa- 
ratus is charged, should not be too low or the apparatus will be insensitive. On the 
other hand, it must not be too high or the instrument will give inaccurate results. 

If U is the volume of air flowing through the conductivity apparatus per second, n 
t]|jfe number of ions per cubic centimeter, k the specific velocity of the ions, €» the 
capacity of the portion of the insulated system exposed to the air-current, the maxi- 
mum allowable value of Fi is given by 

intCtVink^Un whence Fi*** 

in which fc may be taken as 1.3 centimeter per second per volt pw second (i. e., 890 
centimeters per sec(^d per electrostatic unit), Ct is known, and a lower limit may be 
obtained for U by multiplying the cross-sectional eres. of the outer cylinder of the Con- 
ductivity apparatus by the air velocity as determined by the large anemometer. 

It will, in general, be safe if the value of Vi used do^ not exceed 76 per cent of tip 
value calculated as above. The subsequently computed value of k will show whetlw 
on any given day, owing to some abnormality, the critical value of Vi has been exceei^.' 

Variation in 17 is the factor which is most likely to cause the maximum aUows^le 
value of Fi to vary. U nxay vary with the wind-strength, with the direction in wMcSt 
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the funnel is turned in relation to the wind, and with changes in the motor. Whenever 
there arises any suspicion that V is below normal, a t^t should be made as described 
above. 

13. The conductivity apparatus should first be turned so as to face the wind. 
Before maifiTig the leak-test with either instrument the air should be allowed to flow 
through the instruments for several nunutes so that the insulating material may attain 
that degree of dampness which it will have during the experiment. The fans are then 
to be stopped. By means of the calibrating attachments the insulated systems of 
both instruments are to be charged to potentials which correspond approximately to the 
midpoints of the respective ficxed ranges, or, rather, to potentials a little different from 
these values in the sense to iosure that, during the leakage test, the fiber will travel 
as far on one side of the true midpoint as on the other. In order to avoid erratic initial 
effects the first fiber rea^gs of the leak-tests should not be made until about one minute 
after the preliminary adjustment of potentials. The second readings should be taken 
several minutes later. Leak-periods of 100 or 200 seconds facilitate the computational 
work based on these observations. The deflections and time intervale observed during 
leak-tests should be recorded as 0i and Aii, respectively, on Form 101. 

14. The fans of the two instruments are next to be started, the conductivity appa- 
ratus recharged to the potential Vi, and the ion-counter fiber released from earth. 
The conductivity apparatus reading and the time are now to be taken and, when the 
ion-counter fiber has gotten to its first fixed mark,* the meter is to be read. When the 
ion-counter fiber has gotten to its next fixed mark, the meter is read again, and by this 
t.iTnft the conductivity-apparatus fibers should be approaching their second fixed marks. 
When they reach these marks the time is again read. The conductivity apparatus is 
tVn to be recharged to 7i, the ion counter is earthed, Yi is read, and the observations 
gone through as before. The procedure is repeated in this way until at least three 
determinations have been made for each element. The second leak-test is thm to be 
t alrpiT' in exactly the same manner as the first. The charge on the central cylinder of 
the ion counter is then to be reversed, the charge on the conductivity apparatus is 
reversed, and the whole operation, including initial and final leak-tests, is to be gone 
through for the ions of opposite sign, twice as many sets of determinations being made, 
however. The charges are then again to be reversed, and the whole operation repeated 
for the ions of the first sign, making the same number of sets of determinations as pre- 
viously made for this sign.* 

Just before making the first leak-test for the second set of determinations the 
second observer should receive a signal to commence the measurement of the potential 
gradient, and he should continue these measurements at intervals of one minute until 
the completion of the second leak-test for the middle set of observations of X and n. 

15. Days on which there are two sets of determinations of X+ and n+, and one set 
of determinations of X_ and n_ should alternate with those on which there are two sets 
of determinations of X_ and n. and one set of determinations of \+ and n+. 

16. In order to determine for the ion coimter the value of the fixed range in volts, 
the rheostat of the calibrating system is adjusted so that the fiber is on the lower fixed 
mark, when the voltmeta: is read. The rheostat is then adjusted so that the fiber is 
on the upper fixed mark and the voltmeter read again. The diffejence ^ves the value 

^ The first fixed marks for the ioA ooimter should not be chosen as the poison occupied by the fiber when earthed, as fre- 
quently a deflection occurs on relcc'cns from earth. This may be due to inductive action, but may also result eithw from 
looseness of the metal plug supporting the fiber (or even ^ amber insulator) or from having too stiff a spring on the 
contactor- The best condition is when the spring is just stiff enough to insure contact, but not enoufipii to cause distortion of 
the fib^-aUpporting system. The first fixed mark should be about 0.5 division from the earthed portion. For this reason 
it will be cmivenient to a^ust the scale so that, when the fiber is earthed, it appears about half'^way between the two divisions. 

* It should be noted that, in order to obtain X 4 ., the inner cylinder of the conductivity apparatus is charged negatively,' 
but iu order to obtain the omUx oyUnHer of the ion counter is charged ppsitively. By the outer cylinder of the ion oountw 
we always mean one immediate^ sdrrounding the oentirsl rod. 
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of the fixed range in volts. Details of the calibrating system referred to above will be 
found in Volume III (pp. 383-384). In the apparatus as at present used, however, 
one calibrating system serves for ion coimter, penetrating-radiation apparatus, and 
radioactive-content apparatus. 

17. For supplying to the conductivity apparatus its initial potential Vi and for 
determiTiing the value in volts of its fixed range a 100-cell chloride-of-silver battery 
with individual cell terminals is supplied. During observations this battery is connected 
to the 160-volt range of the observatory voltmeter as well as to the electrometer of 
the conductivity apparatus. It is thus readily possible, by plugging in an appropriate 
number of cells, to determine a suitable working range for the fibers and the values in 
volts of the deflections mvolved. Care, of course, must be exercised not to short- 
circuit the battery and to keep the voltmeter in circuit no longer than necessary. 

18. The ion counter should be kept as level as possible by hand when readinp are 
bemg taken. The bifilar electrometer associated with the conductivity apparatus 
seldom shows effects of the ship’s motion to an extent which would suggest tbo neeea- 
sity of a gimbal mounting. While the actual portion of the fibers changes slightly 
with the roll of the ship, the sum of the two separate readings usually remams constant 
for a given potential. When it appears necessary to do so, however, allowance for the 
inclination of the apparatus may be made as follows: The microscope should be ad- 
justed so that the fibers stand at equal distances on each side of the zero when the base 
plate is horizontal and the position on the scale is about that corresponding to the actual 
measurements. When thS ship inclines the fibers will give different readings, and the 
corrected position of the fiber whbse readings determine the fixed range is to be ob- 
tamed by adding or subtractmg, as the case may be, half the difference in readings of 
the two fibers. Mistakes in the direction of ap|dying the correction will be avoided if it 
be remembered that the correction always mi^es the fiber readinp more nearly equal. 

19. In recording on Form 101, aU readings should he recorded strictly in the ard^ 
in which they are tc^m to avoid the possibility of confusion. This should he a general 
principle applying to all measurements. Unless this matter is attended to cardfuUyv 
it becomes difficult to check the observers’ determinations of the signs of the leakage 
corrections. 

20. Immediately after the completion of the potential-gradient observations (be- 
fore dismantling the potential-gradient apparatus) the second observer should start 
the fans and replenisher connected with the apparatus for the radioactive content, 
and should read the meter associated therewith as well as the time in the manner more 
specifically dealt with in the instructions for the measurement of the radioactive oont^t. 

21. In part (1) of the “Memorandum Concerning Various Points Involved in the 
Atmospheric-Electric Measurements,” dated October 6, 1916, is incorporated a full 
description of the arrangements for using a megohm in conjunction with, the battery 
which supplies the plates of the unifilar electrometer, 

22. Care must be taken to avoid putting a potential on the outer cylinders of 
either ion coimter, penetrating-radiation apparatus, or ionization chamW of the 
radioactive-content apparatus when the fiber is not eartlmd. A similar remark c^Ism 
on removing the potential. The outer cylinders of ionizing chamb^ slmuld dwa;^ bf 
definitely connected either to the earthed case of the d^eotrometer or dise to the souree 
of potential employed. 

When the plate-terminals of the unifilar eleotromi^ters are ^ined by the megohm* 
there is no danger of injuring the fiber by disconnecting the ^ttacy fi^om the 
When the megohm is abi^nt, however, the plates must be dk^onnectsd from the batta^ 
aa nearly as possible simultaneously, alter whiidi they should be ommeoted tcg^bir 
for an instant. ' . : ? 
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23. The various drying-bulbs should be kept supplied vtith drying material, and 
should not be allowed to accumulate water, ^en renewing the drying material of 
the penetrating-radiation apparatus, especial care should be taken to avoid, as far as 
possible, the entry of new air. 

The amber insulation should be cleaned when necessary. In case sea-water or 
any contamiTiation gets onto the insulation at any time, and it is found that the trouble 
is not removed by alcohol, it will be well to try clean water and then alcohol, as some 
salts are soluble in water and not in alcohol. Amber surfaces are most effective insula- 
tors when they are well polished. All the various insidators were well polished and 
cleaned before being installed for the present cruise. In case they should become 
roughened by any means they may be polished by rubbing with a cork and jeweler’s 
rouge. When this is done, however, care must be taken to remove all the rouge. 

24. The Bureau of Standards calibration of the ion-counter anemometer, test 

26699, will form the basis of corrections to be applied for the reduction of anemometer 
indications to absolute values. The calibration curve shows that for aU meter-rates 
above 1.35 divisions per second the correction-factor for reducing AM to liters is 1.08. 
In order that the meter-rate shall not fall below 1.35 divisions per second the ion counter 
has been provided with a small funnel which is always to be turned into the wind. Even 
in a calm the use of the fuimel will cause an increase in the rate of air-flow and conse- 
quently of the meter-rate. It is of course obvious that if the funnel is allowed to point 
away from the wind aspiration wiU diminish, the air-flow to such a low value that the 
factor 1.08 wiU no longer apply. The quantity AAf on Form 101 must, of course, be 
multiplied by the appropriate correction-factor (1.08 if rate is as great as 1.35 divisions 
per second) to secure the quantity W and hence of Form 101. 

If it is found that there is considerable variation in the meter-rate, even tho ugh 
it is always above the critical rate (1.35 divisions per second) it wiU be necessary to take 
account of this variation in order that a proper leak-correction may be appUed. To 
this end the highest and lowest actuaUy occurring time rates of the meter should be noted 
and the quantity of Form 101 computed for each. If the difference between 
these extremes forms not more than 2 per cent of the average TF~* it wiU be suflBioient 
to adopt a mean value of p. Otherwise three values of p, corresponding to high, low, 
and average rates, should be computed and for each set of ionic-content observations 
that value of p should be used which observation indicates to be the appropriate one. 

The anemometer of the ion counter may be removed by means of a threaded union 
and should occasion^y be lubricated with a small amoimt of watch oU. 

25. The various gimbals should be securely clamped when the instruments are not 
in use. 

PoTBimAL Gbadient. 

26. A description of the apparatus will be found on pages 380-381 of Volume III. 
The apparatus is fixed permanently to the stern rail of the ship, with the exception of 
the disk and rod (hereafter to be called the prime conductor). On removal of the prime 
conductor the apparatus is to be covered with a specially waterproofed box provided 
for this purpose. The battery for the auxUiary potential is in the galvanometer house 
and is protected by a double-pole switch, which is also in the galvanometer house 
Wh0i the prime conductor is nearly vertical it is earthed by touching the earthed brass 
plate, of the base of the instrument. (This plate is to be always earthed by a wire 
TOim^l&g It to the copper sheathing of the vessel.) The reading of the electrometer 
(both fib^) hamg been t^en when the prime conductor is earthed, the latter is turned 
so that the handle comas in contact with the fixed st(^ (see Fig 4 PI 12) and the 
rea^ of the electrometo is again taken. The successive reading should 'be talwhi 
at intervals of about a mmute and, so far as possible, when the base of the instrumeiat 
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is horizontal. The prime conductor should remain earthed until it is seen, from sky- 
line observation or otherwise, that the horizontal position is being approached. It 
should then be noted that the position of the fibers corresponds to the earthed con- ' 
dition, after which the handle should be turned immediately and a second reading taken. 
In this way it can be arranged that the two readinp are taken by approximately the 
same small amount on each side of the horizontal position. The observations should 
be taken alternately with the ship rolling from left to right and right to left. 

27. If the interval between the two readings is small (and it will generally be about 

seconds) the leakage should be negligible. To test the leakage the prime con- 
ductor should be removed and the electrometer charged. The leak obtained under 
these conditions will appear, in view of the smaller capacity, of greater amount than in 
the actual experiment, and so it will be readily possible to estimate whether the leak 
during the process of turning the prime conductor is of importance. 

28. It is not advisable to test for leak with the prime conductor attached, as fluc- 
tuations in the potential gradient will cause the electrometer reading to alter continually, 
and it will be impossible to ascertain whether such alterations as are observed are due 
to this cause or to leak. 

29. The positions of the sails should, of course, be noted and recorded during the 
observations. 

30. The sign of the auxiliary potential applied to the insulated case of the electro- 
meter of the potential-gradient apparatus should always be recorded, and when no 
auxiliary potential is applied the auxiliary case should be earthed. 

The sign of the potential gradient should always be recorded, positive when it is hr 
such a direction as to drive negative electricity upward. 

31. The electrometer used with the potenrial-gradient apparatus should be cali- 
brated from time to time, making use of the portable Weston voltineter. The otdiba^ 
tion curve may depend, to some extent, upon the temperature, so that to follow tli^ 
matter up calibrations should be made on days of widdy differing temperatures. 

32. Every opportunity should be tsiken of determining the reduction-factors fdr 
the potential-gradient apparatus, and in this ooimeerion, attention is called to pi^ 
382, Volume III. 

lUnioAOTivx Coimimf. 

33. A description of the apparatus and method will be foimd on pages 3^>-896, 
Volume III. 

34. The water-dropper used with the apparatus should be supplied with a base 
potential of about 100 volts. The potential attained by the foil should be at least 
2,000 volts (negative) and as much higher as possible. Fine wires, sharp edges, and 
points should be avoided. 

35. At the completion of the potential-gradient observations, the second observer 
should start the collection of the active deposit. He should first start the wate^drop- 
per and, when the desired potential has been attained, he should start the fan and note 
the time of so doing, previously reading the meter. At the end of about half an hour 
the first observer will have finished his conductivity and kmic-number observations. 
Having taken the leak-test for the af^aratus associated with the ionization chamNtr, 
the first observer should read the meter of the collection apparatus, and immedis^isly 
earth the central conductor, noting the time of so doin^ He should tlm stop the fen. 
He should remove the outer cylinder, tfdre off the sctiW fc^, tranafsr it to the ioi)iaa“ 
tion chamber, and start takbg observations for tite decay-curve. The opemtleiis 
taking place l^tween the cessation of the collection of the active deposit and the ccMi- 
mencement of the observations within the ionization chamber should be perform^ m 
quickly as possible. The leak-test for the apparatus associated with the ionizaticii 
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chamber should be completed, of course, before stopping the collection of the active 
deposit. 

36. The active foil should be placed in the ionization chamber so that the active sur- 
face faces inwards and always in the same position, forming a kind of wide strip around 
the central regions, so that the distances from the top or bottom of the active part of 
the foil to the top or bottom of the ionization chamber is comparable with the range of 
the a-particles from the deposit. In this way the percentage of the a-rays which travel 
their complete range will be independent of the density distribution of the deposit on the 
foil. In so far as the portion of the foil which was nearer to the upper end of the col- 
lector cylinder contains the greater part of the deposit, it is desirable that when the foil 
is placed in the ionization chamber this portion of the foil be slightly nearer to the naiddle 
horizontal plane of the ionization chamber than the corresponding portion which occu- 
pied the lowest position in collecting apparatus. It is important imder these circum- 
stances that care be taken to see that the foil is always placed in the ionization chamber 
the right way round, i. e., with the edge which was at the top in the collecting apparatus 
always at the top in the ionization chamber, or if the edge is placed at the bottom in 
the ionization chamber it must always be at the bottom. 

37. Care must be taken to avoid handling the active surface in its transfer from the 
collecting apparatus to the ionization chamber. The foil should be handled only by 
the inactive edges, which, in the collection apparatus, are shielded by the copper caps. 

38. The sensitivity of the electrometer should be as high as possible (5 or 10 divisions 
per volt), and the electrometer observations should be taken as rapidly as possible at 
first, a range of about. 3 divisions being used. The lower point should not be the earthed 
position of the fiber, but it should be slightly beyond, in view of possible inductive 
effects on removing the earthed connection. As the activity dies off the observations 
may be taken less frequently, although observations should be continued for 1.6 hours 
or more. A standardization of the ficzed range completes the observations. 

39. The factor k referred to in Form 103 (see Vol. Ill, p. 400) is to be taken as 
5,000. 

PENOTBaTXNO RAnumoK. 

40. The observations for the penetrating radiation should be started as soon as 
the observations for the decay-curve of the active deposit have reached a stage where 
they are taken about 5 or 10 minutes apart. The potential of the walls of the ioniza- 
tion chamber of the radioactive-content apparatus and that of the penetrating-radiation 
apparatus are both maintained by the same set of batteries. The potential should, 
of course, be applied to the penetrating-radiation apparatus at the same time as it is 
applied to the radioactive-content apparatus, since if it were suddenly applied to the 
former while observations were in progress with the latter the observations would pos- 
sibly be disturbed for a short period. 

41. The wooden cover on the roof over the apparatus should be removed, leaving 
only the thin copper cover. This may be done conveniently before the commencement 
of the whole series of atmospheric-electric observations. 

42. The actual observations of the penetrating radiation simply involve noting the 
times taken by the fiber in moving over its fixed ranges. About 10 separate determina- 
tkms will suffice for^a series. 

^ The amber surroimding the central rod is protected by an earthed guard-ring, 
which insures that leakage shall only take place as a result of the departure of the poten- 
tial of the central system from the earthed value. The only practicable way of elimi- 
nating the n^dual leakage is to choose the fixed range so that it extends as far above 
as below the earthed position. For example, if the ionization chamber is positively 
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chaxged and the Working range between fixed points of the scale is 0.4 volt, then the 
central system should initially be charged negatively to a potential of 0.2 volt by means 
of the calibrating potentiometer. "When the central system is insulated any lack of 
proper insulation will accelerate the rate of the fiber’s travel from —0.2 volt to zero and 
retard it from zero to +0.2 volt, thus eliminating leakage effects from the observation. 

Dixtrkal Vaeia-tion. 

43. If possible diurnal-variation runs should be made twice per month. It is desir- 
able to choose dasrs with a smooth sea, and on which the weather conditions are not 
abnormal (see section 8), and observations for each element observed should, if possible, 
be made hourly. In any case not less than 20 sets of observations should be made during 
a 24-hour diurnal-variation series. 

Mbteorological Obssbvations. 

44. The relative humidity and temperature should be obtained with the sling 
psychrometer provided for the purpose. The barometric pressure should be obtained 
from the marine barometer, and should be corrected for temperature. (The remaining 
corrections will be made at the ofidce.) 

45. The method of recording clouds, wind, and weather should be strictly in accord- 
ance with the United States Weather Bureau’s Instructions for Marine Observers, and 
the symbols indicated in those instructions should be adhered to (see p. 211). 

46. Longitudes should always be recorded east of Greenwich. 

MiscsiiiAKxous Mattubs. 

47. A complete set of sample computations will be foimd in the forms given In 
Volume III (pp. 397-+01). 

48. Care should be taken to see that the battery which drives the motors is properly 
protected by fuses, and it should be examined from time to time to see that no shmrt- 
circuits are likely to develop. The main switch near the battery should always be 
turned off when the battery is not in use. The entire storage-battery circuit should 
be looked over occasionally in order to reduce to a minimum the short-oirouits. 

49. The commutator brushes and other wearing parts should be examined from 
•time to time for wear, and the motors and fan bearings should be kept weU oiled; 
occasionally, say when in port, the case inclosing the bevel gears which drive the fan of 
the radioactive-content apparatus should be removed and the gears cleaned, after 
which the case should be refilled with fresh grease (''Wolf’s Head” grease is suitable). 

50. The anemometer of the radioactive-content apparatus, as well as that of the 
ion counter, should be oiled occasionally with watch oil. 

51. The copper gauze in the main cylinder of the conductivity apparatus should be 
cleaned occasionally, as small fibers and other particles may prevent a sufSioient air- 
flow from being attained (section 11). If necessary the gauze should be removed for 
cleaning. 

52. The miniature voltmeter in the observatory should occasionally be compared 
with the larger Weston instrument which serves as the ship’s standard. The large 
voltmeter should not be left in the observatory while magnetic observations are under 
way. For the voltmeter comparison referred to above, the Edison primary battery 
should be used. This will limit the test to a comparison of the 8-volt ranges. How- 
ever, since the per cent correction for the 150-volt range is the same as for the 8-volt 
range, it will not be necessary to make a direct comparison of the 150-volt ranges. In 
fact, such comparisons should be avoided, because of the very considerable drain on the 
silver-chloride batteries which would result from having the two voltmeters attached 
at the same time. 
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The 150-volt range of the standard voltmeter must be used, however, for the 
occasional calibration of the Wulf bifilar electrometers, but this is permissible, since 
the bifilar uses no ctirrent. 

Whenever such tests are made, a record of the observations and method should 
be made and included in the cahier. 

53. The first reading of the potential-gradient electrometer referred to in section 
27 need not be recorded when the auxiliary potential is zero. However, when this is 
the case it should be stated definitely on the record sheet. When an auxiliary potential 
is used, the readings corresponding to the position wh|n the prime conductor is earthed 
need only be taken at beginniag, middle, and end of a set. ' 

54. If any trouble is es^^erienced with the bifilar electrometers, the observer should 
consult the “Memorandum Concerning the Atmospheric-Electric Measurements” 
dated October 21, 1916. 

55. The ion counter should always be provided with its funnel when observations 
are being taken, and the potentials on the outer members of the three instruments, ion 
counter, penetrating-radiation apparatus, and ionization chamber of radioactive-con- 
tent apparatus, should be at least 100 volts. 

56. Of the atmospheric-electric observations outlined above, the most important 
at this stage are those of the diurnal variation. Of the diurnal-variation observations 
the most important are those of potential gradient, after which follow ionic content, 
conductivity, and penetrating radiation. 

Of the regular daily obsmwations the most important are potential gradient, ionic 
content, and conductivity; next follow, in order, penetrating radiation and radioactive 
content. 

Regarding poasMe mrtaUmerd o/ worh , — ^If the exigencies of the situation necessi- 
tate a curtailment of the program of the atmospheric-electric work, such curtailment 
should be made in accordance with the order of importance of the different measure- 
ments, as above noted. 

SUR»LEMENTARY INSTRUCTIC^IS OP JULY 28, 1920, TO J. P. AULT AT FREMANTLE. 

On July 22 the following cablegram was sent to Colombo: 

“Eeduotions indicate possible connection riectrio diurnal-variation and latitude. Desirable 
secure more diurnal observations even weekly if practicable curtailing regular electric work.” 

With data from something like 50 complete or nearly complete 24-hour runs avail- 
able, it has now for the first time become feasible to separate the data according to 
high, middle, and low latitude belts. 

WMle the various mean curves thus obtaiaed are not supported by as large a num- 
ber of obsi^ations as is desirable, there are nevertheless strong indications of Terences 
in the mean diurnal-variation curves, especially for the potential gradient, with both 
latitude and time of year. 

To make these curves more truly typical of the conditions they are supposed to 
represent, it is obviously necessary to secure a considerably increased number of diumal- 
variation runs. The difficulties of making such observations are fully appreciated and 
the extent to which their frequency can be increased must be left entirely to the com- 
mander’s judgment. 

From the work on the Carnegie to date the general magnitude and distribution 
d each of the atmospheric-electric elements over the sea have been pretty well estab- 
K^ied. It is because of this fact that the gr«itex emphasfa should now be placed on 
thh diurnal variation, even though it may be necessary to cut down considerably the 
number of regular forenoon sets of atmospheric-electric observations. 
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In view of the remarks contained in your letters of April 1, 1920, and April 30, 
1920, concerning the potential gradient, and the evidence of special work done in this 
connection by the observers, it is believed they will take an especial interest in pro- 
viding the additional data required for following up seasonal and latitude variations. 
No effort should be spared to secure additional runs in the maximum latitudes reached. 

The importance of this increased work would be even greater if it should definitely 
turn out that the posUion of maxima and Tninima, as well as the absolute values, were 
undergoing variations, for in this case the relation between say a 9 o’clock value and the 
mean value of the day, for a given element, would be less definite than one might other- 
wise suppose. In fact, some evidence to this effect is found in the results of Mr. Thom- 
son’s special afternoon observations referred to above. 

Besides the question of available time and man-power for additional diurnal- 
variation observations, the effect of increased wear and drain upon the instrumental 
equipment should also be taken into account as factors determining the extent to 
which it is feasible to go in the matter. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS OF AUGUST 19. 1920. TO J. P. AULT AT LYTTELTON. 

Inspection of the atmospheric-electric data thus far received for Cruise VI makes 
it appear that perhaps an improvement can be secured in coxmeotion with the experi- 
ments for the determination of the radioactive content of the air. 

For example, it is noted that occasionally a period of 8 to 10 minutes elapses between 
the time at which the collection of deposit is ended and the time when the first electro- 
scope reading is taken, and corresponding periods of 5 or 6 minutes are very oommcm. 

Inasmuch as our determination of the radium emanation present depends 
analysis of curves, it is important to have points on these curves as soma as possible aiiwr 
the collection of deposit has ended. The cmrves are in general very steep during the 
first 10 or 15 minutes, and this accentuates the need for more data in thk region. 

Perhaps it should be recalled that for the purp<^ of analysis we requlr«»the vsdue el 
77 at 5 minutes and 20 minutes after end of colleoticm and the slope of the curve at 22 
minutes after end of collection. This makes it obvious how very undesirable it is to 
employ extrapolation to the time ta>5 minutes. Unless the initial values scatter badly, 
it is not desirable to group them for mean values, since any 170 value determined from 
means can have little significance. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS OF MARCH 15. 1921, TO J. P. AULT AT SW^ FRANCISCO. 

Several lines of investigation make it exceedin^y desirable that we have reliable 
data, in as large amount as possible, concerning the diurnal variation of atmospherie- 
eleotric vertical conduction-current. Thus far the only ocean data available have 
been those obtained on the assumption that variation of this current is practical^ 
identical with that of the product Pn+ (Vol. Ill, p. 408) and thus far for Cruise VI, 

In order to secure actual observations of the variation of P(X4.-f-X4, it is deshra^l^ 
that diumal-variation observations for both X+ and X_ be made. These observations 
should follow the general scheme of maMng two observations for X+, followed by fddt 
observations for X-, and closing with two observations few X+, or vice versa. It 1^ 
believed worth while to reverse the sequence from hour to hour, and it will be safto- 
factory if the same order is used throughout to simpli!^ the observationaJ prodedm?^ 
although a separate leah-ieet should be made for the middle set d! observations, p 
securing of both positive and negative conductivity observations taVi^ves too mnt^ 
time and energy on the part of the olwerver, or if the demand <m ihe storage 
should be too great, it may be necessary to limit the number of eebi obtshiea du|ing 
24-hour run. This point must be left to the discretion oTthe oommender and obaaryiity 

It will not be necessary to continue the dhimid-vatiation observations oir 
although the morning observations should be made for n+ as hmietcffore. If, in addimil* 
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fco the above, the observer finds it possible to secure diurnal-variation observations of 
the penetrating radiation, these \rill prove of much more value at the present time 
than additional ionic-content data. Cruises IV, V, and VI to date have funxished a 
large amount of data on the diurnal variation of ionic content, whereas such observa- 
tions for the penetrating radiation were obtained only during the first part of Cruise 
IV, and the ainoimt of such data is very meager in comparison with that available for 
the other elements. 

In view of the foregoing, certain sections of the “Directions for Atmospheric- 
Electric Work, Cruise VI,” should be modified for use during the remainder of the 
cruise, to read as follows: 

SucTiOK 7. Twenty-four-hour series should be made whenever possible m order to obtain the 
diurnal variations of potential gradient, positive conductivity, and negative conductivity. If 
practicable, the penetrating radiation should also be included. 

Section. 43. Diurnal-variation series should be made frequently — ^weekly, if practicable. It 
will, no doubt, be desirable to compensate somewhat for the extra labor entaUed by these observar 
tions by a reduction of tbe niunber of regular forenoon sets of atoospherio-electric observations. 

Section Of the atmospheric-electric observations outlined above, the most important 
at this stage are those for diurnal variation. Of the diurnal-variation observations the most impor- 
tant are those of the potential gradient, positive and negative conductivity, and penetrating radiation. 

It will be of interest to note that there is good agreement between the potential- 
gradient diumal-variation curves obtained on Cruise VI in the Pacific and those obtained 
in the same region during Cruise IV. Comparison with the mean diumal-variation 
curves obtaiaed at the Apia Observatory, however, does not show, for the potential- 
gradient diumal-variation curve, nearly so good an agreement with Carnegie values as 
there is among the various Carnegie series themselves. (It may be noted in this con- 
nection that the Samoa potential-gradient curve shown on page 419 of Volume III has 
been superseded, in later publications, by others whose forms are considerably different.) 
It seems worth while, therefore, that a special effort be made by the observers aboard 
ilne Carnegie to secure observations which may help to e^iqxlain the apparent difference 
between Carnegie and Samoa results. 

For instance, it may be that the conditions represented by the Samoa curves for 
1912 and 1913 are the result of local peculiarities in the variation of the Earth’s field. 
It would, therefore, be desirable to secure a diumal-variation series, at least for the 
potential gradient, as the vessel approaches Samoa, say within the last 48 hours, and 
again as soon as practicable after she leaves. 

In case the Carnegie anchors in the harbor of Apia, it will, no doubt, be possible to 
secure several diumal-variation series of potential gradient. While it may not be 
possible to secure a reduction-factor to apply to these observations, they would never- 
theless serve to give the form and general characteristics of the diumal-variation curve. 

In view of the fact that the Apia Observatory is the only one in the Pacific at which 
a^ospheric-electric observations are being made, its work is of especial interest to the 
Department in the matter of control and comparison. It is hope^ therefore, that the 
a^mospheric-eleotric observers on the Carnegie may find it possible to become thor- 
ot^hly acquainted with the equipment and methods employed in the atmospheric- 
d^bdc work of this station. Especial attention should be directed to distance between 
t|iie potehf^'gradient apparatus and any disturbing factors, such as trees, prominent 
r^S,. or rocks, and also to the variations of the contour in the neighborhood of the 
^^rvaiory with tidal phase. It is also of interest to learn the method by which the 
mu^tioh-factor for this station was obtained. 

It is barely possible that it may be worth while to secure an approxirnate reduction- 
fac^r for potential-gradient apparatus 2 at Apia, fdthough from d^criptions avail- 
able this seems doubtful. 


EXTRACTS FROM OBSERVERS’ REPORTS ON ATMOSPHERIC-ELECTRIC MATTERS, 

1915-1921. 


Since mAny of the important com'ments and suggestions made in observers’' 
reports during 1915 to the middle of 1916 on Cruise IV have been incorporated 
in the matter reported upon in Volume III (pp. 376-401) ^d in the instructions 
issued for Cruise VI (see pp. 266-276), only the more constructive ones are €o&- 
tracted here. 

* 

S. J. MiTTCHLr: Fbom Rbpobv of Mat 13, 1916, at Bajuboa. 


Conductivity apparatus S . — ^This 'apparatus differed from the usual Gerdien type 
by having the large cylinder above the roof of the observatory while the electrometer 
was inside the observatory, suspended from the roof by means of a gimbal mounting. 
Further, instead of the usual clockwork arrangement, a small electric motor was used 
to drive the fan. 

By means of this motor, air is drawn through the apparatus five times as rapidly 
as with the clockwork. Since this causes a corresponding increase in the maximum 
potential allowable for correct results, it is now possible to Tjse potentials high enpugh 
to bring the readings into the electrometer’s region of maximum sensitivity without 
the use of an “auxiliary charge.” 

As a rule, potentials of about 100 volts were used. This is sufficiently high to 
rnalrA an auxiliary charge unnecessary, and is, at the same time, far below the critical 


value. 

It was found that the gimbal mounting above refeared to could not be undamped 
at sea, except tmder extremely calm conditions, because qf insufficient clearance betwpen 
microscope and roof beams. However, this is of little consequence, as the Wulf bffiSar 
electrometer is very little affected by the motion of the ship, even when on a rigid 
support. , 

The air drawn through the vertical tube leading from electrometer to large cylmder 
produced no measurable effect in discharging the central system. This was conclusively 
shown as follows: On a certain day the motor had been running for some time with- 
out producing any measurable effect on the potential. Examination showed tjhat the 
central cylinder had not been put into position. Absence of any discharge of the eiteo- 
trometer showed that the effect in question did not exist. 

The observed leak on this instrument seemed, as a rule, rather larger than we would 
expect. Since the opening between the vertical and horizontal cylinders above man- 
tioned was about an inoh in diameter, it allowed considerable dust to fall down upon the 
amber insulation in the vertical tube. Conseq\iently, at Colon a brass plate, whose 
diameter was the same as that of the inner diameter of the vertical tube, was fastened 
by screws against the outside of the large horizontal cylinder. The opening thrqui^, 
which the supporting rod for the inner cylinder of the apparatus passes was made 9.3T 


inch in diameter. ; 

The introduction of this plate involved a change of electrical capacity. A det^ 
mination Tnada on April 6 showed that the capacity had been increased from 12D cehl^, 
meters to 13.4 centimeters, which is the value used once the introduction of the pl*^.:. 

By far the greatest difficulty experienced with the conductirity apparatus 
from an entirely unexpected source. The motor, after having b6en osrqfuUy mountsa 
and satisfactorily tried out, was removed from its portion, first for the swing 
ners Bay and then daily during magnetic observations. The niotqf. 
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made with the idea that the moimting was to be permanent, and served well under those 
conditions. But after each removal it was found very diflScult to fasten the motor 
securely and at the same time have its shaft coaxial with the fan shaft. Even a very 
slight departure from this condition would cause the motor, to run hard. An ammeter 
showed that the power required to run the fan under these conditions was 25 to 100 per 
cent above normal. 

In view of this increased wear on the fan and motor, and because of the extra drain 
on the battery and on the observer’s time, plans were made to provide at Colon a flex- 
ible transmission to take the place of the rigid one'. Before this work was taken up, 
however, it seemed worth while to make, in the absence of any disturbing influences, a 
thorough test of the magnetic effect of the motor. For this purpose the motor was 
taken to the magnetic station at Sweetwater Inlet. Dr. Edmonds, who made the 
test, reported the absence of any effect at dutances greater than 8 feet. 

Now, the Toinimum distance possible between motor and deflector is 9 feet, and 
the motor can always be swung around to a distance of 11 feet from the deflector dvir- 
ing deflector observations. In view of the difficulties involved in providing suitable 
flexible transioission, and since the magnetic effect of the motor varies inversely as the 
cube of the distance, the result of the test seemed to Captain Aiilt to justify us in keep- 
ing the motor permanently motmted. Accordingly, this is the plan which was followed 
after leaving Panama. 

Poientfud-gradierU apparatus !S . — The ionium collectors used on previous cruises have 
given place on the present cruise to an apparatus depending upon the change in potential 
which an insulated conductor imdergoes when it is moved in an electric fleld. 

As used from Brooklyn to Balboa, this instrument gave sufficiently large deflections 
on electrometer 3995 (Wulf bifllar) to bring the readings into the rapge of maximum 
sensitivity. It was, therefore, never necessary to use an “auxiliary charge.” How- 
ever, the auxiliary charge should be used whenever the sum of right and left deflections 
is less than 25 divisions, as the readings of 3995 are not very reliable for such small 
deflections. 

The sulphur insulation on this instrument proved entirely satisfactory. It never 
even becamie necessary to use the driers which had been provided. On the other hand, 
the hard-rubber insulation used for the handle needed to be carefully watched. How- 
ever, when the instrument did show a leak, this would disappear, regardless of weather 
conditions, as soon as the hard-rubber surfaces of the operating lever were well cleansed 
with fine emery cloth. This had to be done twice on the first leg of the cruise. 

Each morning the observer first tests the apparatus for leakage by using a 100-volt 
Zamboni pile. If leak is present, the rubber is treated as above indicated to remedy 
the trouble. This test is made before the time for actual observations and also before 
the prime conductor is mounted. 

It was found that the ship’s rail between the observer and instrument made it 
, unnecessary to mount the wire screen which had been provided to prevent inductive 
action due to the movements of the observer; consequently, the screen was not 
used. 

Penelrating^advMm apparatus l.-^The ionization chamber is somewhat larger 
than those usually employed, having a volTime of about 22 liters. The potential is 
supplied to this ionizing chamber instead of to the central rod. This makes it possible 
to use a sensitive single-fiber electrometer instead of a less sensitive kind, as must be 
done where the potential is applied to the central system. 

On leaving Brooklyn this apparatus seemed to be the one most likely to give trouble, 
inasmuch as its fiber seemed to be by far the most unstable. At sea it was found to 
be almost impossible to nxake dependable observations on account of excessive vibra- 
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tion of the fiber; besides, taking the readings caused a great strain upon the observer’s 
eyes. 

Because of the high position and rather large weight of the copper ionization cham- 
ber, this instrument was much more unstable mechanically than the ion counter. It 
was decided, therefore, to first increase the stability of the apparatus as a whole. To 
t.biH end a counterweight of 6 pounds was applied at the bottom. ^ After this had been 
done it became possible, by means of adjusting the tension of the' fiber and position of 
plates, to secure conditions under which reliable observations could be secured without 
discoinfort to the observer. 

Radioactive-content a'pparaiue 4* — Instead of the Elster and Geitel method which 
was used on previous cruises, the apparatus now in use involves an adaptation of the 
method used in the conductivity apparatus and ion counter. A fan driven by a small 
electric motor draws air between two concentric cylinders, the inner one of which is 
maintained at a high negative potential by means of a water-dropper. The r^idio- 
active deposit is collected on the convex surface of this charged cylinder. This surface 
consists of a thin sheet of copper and is removable. The ends of the inner cylinder 
are prevented from collecting deposit by two earthed caps which, of course, are not 
in contact with the cylinder. After the deposit is collected, the copper sheet is removed 
from the irmer cylinder and placed in the ionization chamber with the side bearing the 
deposit turned inward. The ionization chamber is mounted above a single-fiber elec- 
trometer, and the potential is applied, as in the case of the penetrating-radiation appa- 
ratus, to the chamber, and not to the central system. 

After the ship had gotten out to sea, several adaptations and changes proved to 
be necessary before the apparatus was in shape for successful tests on board ship. 

The water-dropper which was used to charge the central system needed on one 
occasion to have its insulations renewed. After the insulation had been renewed, it 
was found possible to charge up the Braun electroscope to over 2,000 volts so long as 
connection was not made with the central system, but with the central system connected 
no charge could be accumulated. In -due course of time the entire central system had 
been separated iuto parts so that each part of the insulation could be separately tested. 
With one exception all insulations were foimd to be perfect; but even after this was 
remedied, it was not possible to charge the central system. 

It was then noted that so long as the earthed end-caps of the central cylinder were 
not in position the system could be chared. Since there was no possible chance of 
contact between these caps and the central cylinder, a microscopic examination was 
made to find the cause of leak. It was found that minute hairs, probably from sails 
and ropes, were collected on the inner cylinder, and when the cylmder was charged 
some of these Ixairs would stand up and establish electrical connection between the 
earthed caps and the charged cylinder. It was found impossible to remove all the hairs, 
so the ends of the cylinder were shellacked and polished in hope that this would remedy 
the diflSiculty. While it was found possible, by this means, to charge the cylinder ini- 
tially, yet, after air had been drawn through for only a short time, the charge would 
leak away very rapidly. 

It was then decided to diminish slightly the diameter of the central cylinder. By 
this tiTwft we were only a few days from Colon. Since the work of cutting down the 
cylinder without the use of a lathe was rather difficult at best, it -was decided to drfer 
t.hia work until after reaching port. In Colon Biarbor the diameter of the cylinder iwts 
reduced from 4.76 inches to 4.62 inches; as the inside diameter of the end caps is 4.87 
inches, this now gives an eighth-inch space between the flange of the cap and the inn«f 
cylinder. The faces of the caps are 0.09 inch from the ends of the cylinder, as M^^e. 
After this change had been made, several preliminary tests showed that a ohari^ cotdd 
now be maintained on the central s 3 rstem while the fan was running. 
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Auxiliary apparatus . — A system wMch. was installed for the calibration of electro- 
meters worked very satisfactorily. Similarly, the lighting system for night observa- 
tions made it possible to make such observations without serious difficulties. 

H. P. Johnston: Fbom Rbpobt or Jcnb 7, 1915, at Honolulu. 

After the first day, when considerable time was spent in adjxisting the various 
instruments and electrometers, complete observations were made except on a few 
occasions. The value of the conductivity was not obtained in the 4** observation on 
May 4, when the insulation had completely broken down owing to the night-air damp- 
ness. Also, on six days there were no observations for radioactivity when either rain 
caused bad insulation or it was not possible to secure a proper potential. Also on one 
day the fan axle heated and prevented the observation. Observations for all the ele- 
ments extending over 24 hours were taken five times. On four occasions sea-water 
was evaporated and the radioactivity of the residue tested, but at no time was there 
any trace of radio^tivity. The small evaporating apparatus which is supplied with 
Wulf electrometers was used for the first three observations. Then it was thought that 
perhaps the quantity of sea-water evaporated had not been sufficient to obtain a detect- 
able amount of the radioactive substance. Accordingly, a new evaporating can was 
prepared which is identical in size with the ionizing chamber of the radioactive-content 
apparatus. This large can was used for the last experiment, but as noted above there 
was no trace of radioactivity. On May 7 and 8 a few observations of the penetrating 
radiation were made with the permanently sealed vessel and also with the alternate 
vessel into which the air of the locality had been admitted. 

The potential-gradient apparatus has worked very well, and beyond scraping 
the sulphur surfaces a few times nothing else has been necessary. The sulphur insula- 
tion around the axles has cracked, but it may not be necessary to renew it before reach- 
ing Dutch Harbor. The wires on the prime conductor had to be tightened and several 
re^aced by slightly stronger wire- Owing to the low potentials encountered on leav- 
ing Balboa, it was found necessary to use an auxiliary charge (positive). The average 
potential gradient was slightly over 100 volts. On April 27 very abnormal potentials 
were encountered, the low value of 67 volts and the high value of over 1,150 volts per 
meter being obtained. 

The radioactive-content apparatus worked very well, except when there was a 
slight rain, at which time it was almost impossible to keep up the insulation. After a 
series of experiments with various sizes of nozzles and streams of water, it was possible 
to maintain a steady potential of over 2,500 volts (divisions 43 to 48 by Braun electro- 
scope) on the collecting foil. The potentials are not noted on the sheets, but after the 
first days it can be safely assumed that the average charge was 45 as indicated by the 
Braun electroscope. The base of the collecting apparatus has not proven to be suf- 
fiiOiently rigid, and the sulphur insulations have cracked, so that it will be necessary 
to renew them here. Shortly after leaving Balboa the batteries giving the charge 
to the electrometer plates failed, and it was overcome in the following way: One of 
the plates was connected to the same battery which supplies the charge for one plate 
of the penetrating-radiation apparatus while the other was connected to the battery 
ol dry cells which was originally intended for use with the conductivity apparatus. 
So far this has been, very satisfactory. When the electrometer is so adjusted that the 
sensibility is six to seven divisions per volt, the effect of the roll is slight and the fiber 
is very stable. The clamping device does not hold the gimbal solidly enough and there 
is a constant slight motion which in time will wear down the gimbal-ring knife-edges. 
The results obtained on the cruise show a gradually decreasing value of X as the distance 
from Balbba increased. The decrease in this value, however, has not been as great as 
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previous observations with the wire method, indicating that the collection of the radio^ 
active material is more complete by the instrument now in use on the Carnegie. 

The ion cormter gave no trouble. Several times it was necessary to clean the small 
amber ring. Just a few days before arriving in Honolulu some of the Ertiger batteries 
used for charging the plates failed, and it will be necessary to put new batteries on the 
plates. The intention is to use the new cadmium batteries to give the plate charge; 
however, if these are unsatisfactory the new battery of dry cells will be used. The 
rate at which the turbine draws air through the apparatus varies, as can be seen from 
various sheets of observations inclosed in the cahier of results. This rate has been 
found to depend on the force of wind, namely, the greater the force of wind, the smaller 
is the quantity of air drawn through. This diflB.culty could be in part overcome by the 
use of a small air scoop on top of the cylinder, the scoop being capable of rotation so 
that it could be turned . toward the wind. Abnormal values of ionic numbers were 
obtained at 5’‘00'‘ on March 23, caused no doubt by the kerosene lamp which was 
used to light the observing house. Since leaving Balboa two small glow lamps have 
been used for recording, thus eliminating the Wosene lamp and no further abnoiy 
malities have been observed in the night work. The ionic numbers and specific velocities 
are of the same order as have been observed over land. 

Observations with the conductivity apparatus |ave been taken on all occasions 
except the one noted above. When the relative humidity has been over 80 per cent, 
especially during the night runs, there have been insulation dijBBculties. The brass plate 
placed in the vertical cylinder which connects the electrometer to the upper cylinder 
did not entirely elinunate chimney-effect, allowing a current of moisture-laden air to 
blow past and condeiase on the amber. The amber surfaces on being cleaned with 
alcohol soon became conducting. Better results were obtained after their surfaces had 
been carefully polished. It is rather awkward to remove the central system in order to 
clean the amber surfaces. Since the motor was permanently mounted in Colon, only 
occasional attention has been necessary to keep it in such adjustment as to use the 
minimum amount of current. It will be noted from the observation sheets that there 
are quite large variations in the leak, as it is not possible with the pr^nt apparatus to 
exclude all air drafts; the chamber inclosed during the leak-test also includes the box 
surrounding the motor. There is also a loss in accuracy, because the gimbal has to be 
clamped during observations. ■ 

An alteration in the apparatus would overcome some of the difiB.culties e3q>OTienoed 
with the present instrument. It could be made in two parts, the upper part having 
the large cylinder and motor attached, being capable of rotation on the outer fixed 
gimbal-ring. The upper part of the cylinder which connects the electrometer to the 
upper cylinder would be fixed to the outer gimbal and the upper amber insulation pro- 
ject slightly into the upper cylinder and fit into a collar attached to the upper cylinder. 
The electrometer and the lower part of the vertical cylinder would be attached to the 
inner gimbal-ring. The upper cylinder could be supplied with two close-fitting disks 
for the leak-experiment. Also, by the use of the same size gimbal-ring as that on which 
the ion counter is mounted there would be more space for the vertical connecting system. 
The upper cyliuder need not have so much clearance as in the present instrument, thus 
cutting down the total capacity. In such an instrument there would be the following 
advantages: 

1. The gimbal, bang non-rotatable, could be left un<^aToped. 

2. Better facilities for the leak-test. 

8. Only one amber surface exposed to the air-current, and this surface easy of access. 

4. Klimination of chimriey-effect. ' •!, 

5. flight decrease in capacity of the system. ' v: 
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The penetratmg-radiation apparatus worked well throughout the trip. Toward 
the latter part of the trip the value of jE was almost constant at 3.4. Several experi- 
ments were performed since arrival in port in order to determine the nature of the radia- 
tion. It was found that there was no diminution in the value of i2 when two pieces of 
sheet lead each 0.12 inch thick were placed on top of the cover and a sheet 0.06 inch 
thick placed around the can. Observations were also taken with the alternate can into 
which the air of the locality had been admitted. The value of B obtained with the 
alternate can on May 29 was constant at 8.2. 

The various batteries of dry cells which are used to give static charges have deter- 
iorated about 10 per cent. The battery which is used for charging the innar cylinder 
of the conductivity apparatus has become badly polarized and gives only 120 volts on 
open circuit, while on closed circuit the voltage falls quickly to below 60 volts. 

H. F. Johnston; From Report op August 2, 1915, at Dutch TTARwmt- 

The effect of a heavy fog on the numbers of ions was shown in the observation 
July 18, which gave the low value 226 for the positive ions. On this occasion there was 
very heavy fog around the vessel.- On account of the extreme dampness the 
soon broke down and a determination of the number of negative ions was not made. 
Simultaneous values of the conductivity were also low, being 0.46xl0~* for \+, and 
0.40Xl0“*for 

A negative potential gradient was observed on two occasions, at 16M8“ July 28 
and at 9’‘36“ July 30. At 15M1” July 28 there was a sudden change in conditions which 
markedly affected the potential gradient. Before 15H1“ there was practically a onim 
At IdHl” a strong breeze, locally known as a williwaw, which was moisture and fog 
laden, came up from the east, and the potential gradient increased immediately to about 
three times its former value. This wind was stUl blowing at 16'‘33“, but by this t-ima 
the air had become much damper. The potential gradient was much smaller than it 
was at 15H2“, and it kept decreasing till 16‘46“, when it went to the opposite sign, but 
at 16'‘50“ it was again of the same sign. 

H. F., Johnston: From Report op April 16, 1916, at Ltttelton, N. Z. 

I have to report as follows in regard to the atmospheric-electric work on the recent 
circumpolar cr^e. Observations were obtained on all. possible occasions. There 
were precipitations of some nature on 100 out of the 116 days we were at sea, so that on 
many occasions it was impossible to obtain observations and on others the observa^- 
tion time had to be shortened or the routine changed. On account of the bad weather 
the seta of continuous obs^ations were fragmentary, nevertheless continuous work 
was done on* fourteen occasions. We had very bad weather throughout the trip, but 
all ^the instruments were quite workable except the penetrating-radiation apparatus, 
which would^ bump on the frame on heavy rolls. It was found necessary to eliminate 
the observations for B in various continuous sets. 

Seas were shipped over the atmospheric-electric house on two occasions during 
obsOTvations. With some difficulty the insulation was restored, but toward the latter 
end of the trip the upper amber of the connecting cylinder of the conductivity apparar 
tus went bad and observations could not be taken. The upper amber plug of the ion- 
codnter electrometer cracked on the surface and began to deteriorate, having the 
appearance of bubbles in the surface. The amber ring cracked also. It was accordingly 
advisable to cable for replacements for these two pieces as well as a replacement for the 
lower amber of the connecting cylinder of the conductivity apparatus. Mr. Jones 
arrived a few (^ys later with the new amber connections for the conductivity apparatus. 
These will be installed and a new determination of the capacity made as soon as the 
G^dien condwiser arrives. 
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The following interesting points were noted on the trip: December 8 the potential 
gradient was very low. January 4 fog came in very thick during the observations and 
the ionic numbers decreased one-half. January 6 a much larger amount than usual of 
radium was collected, due perhaps to the prevalence of a wind from South America. 
January 19 fog came in heavily dxiring the determination of the ionic humbers and the 
ratio of to n. was quite large. January 25 there was a sudden rise in the potential 
gradient as a snow squall hit the ship. February 6 a negative potential-gradient was 
observed. March 28 the observations for the radioactive curve were continued over a 
long period, the radium being collected xmder sea conditions. By March 30 we were 
off the coast of New Zealand and a large amount of radioactive mater al was collected 
and a long-period curve determined. A comparison of these two curves should show 
up the difference between the radioactive substances as obtained at sea and on land. 

A. Thomson: From Rbport of Novfmbhb 24, 1919, at Dakar. 

Conditions were unfavorable for the carrying out of the atmospheric-electric pro-- 
gram. The usual stormy weather of the North Atlantic was encountered and rain 
squalls in particular interfered with the work. Potential gradient was obtained 30 
days, ionic content 25 days, radioactive content 17 days, and penetrating radiation 
27 days. 

The silver-chloride batteries have so far been found very satisfactory. When 
tested on November 20 they were found to give the same voltages as were obtained on 
October 12, 1919. The Edison primary cells are standing up very well. 

The lighting circuit for illuminating the scales of the different instruments in the 
atmospheric-electric house for night observations has been put up. Each light has its 
own switch, so that current need only be used for the brief time an observation is being 
, made. The same Edison primary cells that are used to supply current to calibrate 
the ion counter, penetrating radiation, and radioactive-content apparatus are used in 
the lighting circuit. 

The first troubles encountered with the potential-gradient apparatus were due 
to the sulphur and rubber insulations. The leak in the electrometer both on the upper 
and lower sxufaces of the amber support for the fibers was always found to be either very 
small or non-existent. This was probably due to the continuous use of drying agents 
in the bulbs provided. Phosphorus pentoxide has been used in aU instruments through- 
out the trip. The hard-rubber insulator separating the prime conductor from the handle 
was found to become conducting when wet by the very finest spray. It would appear 
possible to make up a shield for the insulator that might be fitted over the handle when 
spray or light drizzle is falling. The present insulator has been sandpapered and 
scraped so much that it might be well to have another made up and sent to Buenos Aires. 

The sulphur insulation was at first found to give a good deal of trouble. Some im- 
purities in the sulphur were probably responsible for part of the conductivity. There 
were a lot of black specks perhaps a millimeter square ih the outer layers of the sulphur. 
After these particles were scraped away little trouble was experienced. The sulphur 
has been scraped away so much from aroxmd the axle carrying the prime conductor 
that it will have to be renewed before long. It is suggested that spechd pains be takah 
to get pure sulphur for insulating purposes. 

The quantity of air drawn through the metet has been found always to be so largjs 
that it can safely be assumed the meter-readings should be increased by the factor 
to give the true quantity in liters of air drawn through. A table has been made up fmr 
computmg W~^ on this basis for meter-readings from 75 to 284. The rate at which air 
is drawn through, though high, was variable. It is this that determines the quantity jr, 
the time for 1 c. c. of air to flow through apparatus. It was foxmd necessary t«^ 4^. 
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up a table giving the value of p for meter speeds from 75 to 120 per minute for every 
fifth integer. 

In the radioactive-content apparatus all troubles were esperienced with the col- 
lecting apparatus and none with the ionizing chamber or the radioactive-content appa- 
ratus electrometer. « i ^ 

The penetrating-radiation apparatus has been found to work very weu throughout. 
The values of the penetrating radiation have been low, making one suspicious of leak, 
but they are believed correct. 

A. Thomson: From Rbpobt or FnnnuinT 11 , 1920 , at Btjmios Aibbs. 

The radioactive-content apparatus has given fairly good service. The fan was 
repaired at Dakar, but the busing for the vertical fan shaft was too short. After some 
weeks’ use the fan began to wobble. It was decided that the best remedy would be 
to extend the shaft so as to allow it to rest in an arbor in the bottom of the grease box. 
A new shaft was accordingly made and it has been found to give good satisfaction. 
The water jets occasionally give trouble, but patient adjustment seems the only remedy. 
The sulphur insulation for the support for the copper foil has been renewed here. The 
electrometer and ionization chamber in the atmospheric-electric house have worked 
quite well during the cruise. 

The silver^chloride batteries have given good satisfaction and those in use (1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, and 7) give 30.8 volts on Weston voltmeter 33657. This is about the same 
value as was given on leaving Washington. 

The sulphur insulation around the axles of the support carrying the prirne con- 
ductor was renewed here. In general, favoraljle weather was ecperienced during the 
past two months, so that little trouble was experienced with leak in the potential-gradient 
apparatus. Practical difficulty presents itself in reading the instrument the instant 
the ship is on an even keel. The observer’s attention must be focused on the fibers 
in order to read them simultaneously and it is almost impossible at the same time to 
sense just when the ship is on even keel. As a general rule the maximum deflection 
of the fibers is read, avoiding of course exceptiontdly high readings when the ship’s stem 
is on the crest of a wave. 

A. Thomson: Fbom Rbport op Apbhi 1 , 1920 , at St. Hblbna. 

For 10 days the potential gradient was observed in the late afternoon (about 16‘*25“) 
as well as in the morning and on 9 days two determinations of the potential gradient 
were m the morning. It was found that the two morning determinations taken 
less than half an hour apart gave approximately the same value. Since they were not 
on the regular program and as a difficulty arose as to the value to use in computing 
the air-earth current-density, only one determination of the potential gradient is now 
h piTig made in the morning. It is hoped to continue taking the potential gradient in the 
afternoon. On 9 out of the 10 days the afternoon value has been foimd to be greater 
than the mqming value. 

From February 26 imtil March 13 the Carnegie was south of 35° south latitude. 
During this time the humidity was high and the weather generally cold and disagree- 
able. It required a good deal of extri work keeping the insulation on the instruments 
sufficiently good. Ihudng the rest of the cruise the humidity has averaged about 75 
per cent and there has been considerable, sunshine. These circumstances have made it 
much easiei to carry through the daily program of observations. 

. A. Thomson: Fbom Ebpobt op Afbil 30 , 1920 , at Caps Town. 

The increase in the radioactive content of the atmosphere near land was clearly 
shown during the approach to Cape Town. On April 13, six hours after a very heavy 
thunderstorm, the positive ionic content was only 55 per cent of the negative ionic 
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content. The air-earth current-density shows a tendency to remain constant for a 
number of days, although both the conductivity and the potential gradient may vary 
considerably. 

The weather was marked by exceptional cloudiness and frequent showers of rain. 
In spite of the high humidity the instruments have worked satisfactorily. There have 
been no fibers broken or any evidence shown of the conducting layer breaking down. 
The silver-chloride batteries are giving their full potential and show no signs of deteri- 
oration. In this regard it may be of interest to state that battery 8, used as an auxiliary 
potential for the potential-gradient apparatus, has had hard service and has stood up 
well. 

A. Teoubon: Fbou Rdpobt ov Afbil 15, 1921, at HoKOLuiitr. 

The potential-gradient apparatus has given good service. The sign of the poten- 
tial gradient was postive at all times. Whenever the potential gradient was low dur- 
ing the diurnal observations, time was taken off to make sure that it was not due to 
bad insulation. On account of the short stay at Honolulu and the rooky character 
of the coast line, it is impossible to make a determination of the reduction-factor. 

The values obtained for the ionic content have been, in general, lower than i^ose 
previously obtained. In order to make sure that there was a sufiioiently high charge 
applied, a few experiments were carried out, the results of which are given at the end 
of the daily observations for April 2. The potential from three, four, and the equiva- 
lents of five battery boxes was applied to the outer cylinder, requiring very considerable 
adjustment to the electrometer. The values obtained did not vary over 2 per cent. 

A Thoicson: From: Hdpobt or Jttlt 12, 1921, at Apia, Saicoa. 

On July 5 reduction-factors were determined for the potential-gradient apparatus 
for two positions of the boom and mainsail. 

About 0.76 sea-mile to the north-northweit from where the Carnegie was lying 
at anchor and 0.6 mile east of the observatory eA Muhnuu is a coral reef. This reef 
is submerged at high tide, except for a small stone structure 15 feet square. The ocm- 
taioing walls of this structure are made of pieces of rock and the inside filled with earth. 
Two dwarfed palm trees are growing in this earth. These trees are small and less than 
10 feet high. 

At low water, which is 3.8 feet lower than high tide, several acres of rock are ex- 
posed. The area is V-shaped with a ridge running down the center of each turn of the 
V. The height of this ridge was less than 2 feet above extreme low water. The 
ground was fairly smooth and made up of small branches of coral, scattered with small 
slabs of coral rock. 

On July 4 the reef was examined and a position selected on the arm of the V farther 
out to sea. The site was iOO yards away from the stone structure on a level stretch nea^ 
the ridge of the exposed area. On July 5 the apparatus used m the Simpson stretphed- 
wire method was put in the dinghy and taken to the reef. Wulf electromet^ 4867 was 
used to measure the potential. The wire and collectors were the same as used at Scdo- 
mons Island ia 1919. The sulphur msulators had been previously cleaned and m4dted 
sulphur poured m. The sulphur surfaces were again scraped. The posts wen made 
0.75 iach by 2.5 inch material 4 feet 3 inCh^ and 4 feet 9 inches long, respectively. The 
ends of the posts were put into shallow holes in the rubble of the beach and seoprely 
guyed by ropes. The wire carrying the two collectors was stretched taut. Durjng: tm 
time of observation the wire elongated consideraMy, due to heat and tension. The sur- 
face directly below the collectors was carefully levdled off for nnreral square meters. The 
height of the collector was measured at the bf^nniog wid end of eacb of the sets. At 
the close of the first set the wire was tightened and tlm colleotors raised from 0.99 meler 
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to about 1.10 meters. Apart from this there was uo alteration whatever in apparatus 
between the first and second sets. 

There was a light trade-wind blowing which caused the collectors to bob up and 
down through a maximum range of 2 centimeters. The collectors also rotated around 
or with the wire perhaps 46’’. 

Electrometer 4357 was mounted on a wooden box about 50 centimeters high and one 
meter distant from one of the posts to which the wire carrying the collectors. was fastened. 
Connection was made to this wire by a fine copper wire from which the cotton insulation 
had been removed. • 

A small iron bar about 2 feet long that had been used for digging the holes for the 
posts was driven down into the broken coral until its end was in the water. This bar 
was used for a ground connection. The rust was scraped off and the surface sandpapered. 
A stout stranded copper wire was securely fastened to the bar and connection made both 
to the screw in the base of the electrometer and to the binding-post fastened to. the inner 
case. The little screw-cap earthing-device attached to the inner-case binding-post was 
screwed in to make contact with the electrometer case as an extra precaution. 

The electrometer was tested for leak at the beginning of the first set. With an 
applied potential of 80 volts there was no leak observed during a period of two minutes. 
The wire that carried the collectors was how connected to the electrometer and a charge 
put on the system. * The electrometer reading remained constant for about one minute 
and then fluctuated, at first dropping 2 scale-divisions and then increasing 4. After 
varying for a minute or so, it settled down to its original value. The observer believed 
these changes to be due to changing values of the potential gradient and not to leak, since 
there was no tendency for the'rea^g to remain below the original reading. After this 
test the. collectors were put on about midway between the posts, and readings were 
started very shortly afterwards. The Carnegie had left her anchorage and come out 
under her own power to within one-half mile of the reef. It had been arranged before- 
hand that the flag should be raised at the mainmast as soon as' observations were com- 
menced on shipboard. The watches used by both parties were made to agree to within 
two seconds so as to facilitate a comparison of the results. As soon as observations were 
stated on shipboard, readings were taken on shore every 30 seconds for one hour in each 
sail position. Owing to the roll of the Carnegie, it was not possible to take readings exactly 
on the minute and half minute. Efforts were made on shore, however, to take readings 
when the prime conductor was horizontal. This variation rarely exceeded three seconds. 

The Carnegie maneuvered around off the reef at a distance ranging from one-fourth 
to one-half mile from the shore station. Part of the time she was assisted by the pilot’s 
tug. No observations were taken while the engines were going or when the pilot tug was 
near the stern. She did not carry sail on the foremast during observations. The boom 
was as nearly as possible in its regular position over port crutch and in its usual position 
for a fair wind when the mainsail was raised. 

There was bright sunshine throughout the entire observations. The sky a few 
light cirrus clouds, and for perhaps 10** up from the horizon there were banks of cumulus 
clouds especially noticeable on the mountains. The wet-bulb ^d dry-bulb readings at 
16>*05“ on shipboard were 23?5 and 27?6 centigrade, which give a relative humidity of 
71 per cent. During the afternoon the humidity was probably less. 

At the close of the second set of observations the collector system was earthed and 
the time required to build up the potential was measured. This could not be done accu- 
rately because of the varying potential of the air. It was probably more than 75 seconds 
and less than 110 seconds. The collectors w;ere now removed and another leak-test 
made for the systpm. The electroscope reading fluctuated, as at first, but generally 
increased. ■ The system was now earthed, and it was found that the system charged up 
by itself m 6 or 7 nuuutes to the same range as had been observed previously. 
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THE HUDSON BAY EXPEDITION. 1914. 


Bt W. J. Pbtbbs. 

INTRODUCTION AND VESSEL DESCRIPTION. 

The Hudson Bay Expedition of 1914 was organised by the Department of Torres- ■ 
trial Magnetism to secure magnetic observations along the coast of Labrador and the 
shores of Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. Aside from expeditions especially organized 
for the purpose, the only practical means of travel during the summer in these regions is 
by permission on the few vessels sent in either by the Canadian Government or by the 
trading companies. The sailings of these vessels are necessarily uncertain, and their 
destinations or cruises are usually not very favorable for a magnetic eaploration of the 
region. 

Therefore, the three-masted gasoline schooner George Cluett was chartered from 
the International Grenfell Association for the sum of $6,000 for the season of three 
months, beginning July 1, 1914. .The George B. Clmtt is a wooden vessel of 210 gr<^ 
tons (Fig. 7) built in 1911, at Tottenville, New Jersey, for carrying stores and supplies 
to the hospitals on the Labrador coasl and for the purpose of revenue by charter to 
hunting and fishing or scientific expeditions. Her dimensions are 136 feet over all, 116 
feet on water line, 26 feet molded breadth, and 12 feet molded depth. She is equipped 
with a three-cylinder oU engine of 76 horsepower. The forecastle has accommodation for 
a crew of 5. 



Structural changes or additions to improve the magnetic conditions imme<^t€jy 
around the gimbal stand were impractical, in view of the short season and the circum- 
stances attending embarkation. As there was a considerable quantity of movable iron 
in the iron work of the booms, in the boats, in the engine room, etc., the vessel was alwap. 
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swung when magnetic obserrations were made. Uncertainties that might have been 
introduced by the movable magnetic material were thus eliminated, at least from the 
harmonic part of the ship’s deviation-corrections. 

The iron permanently in place included the ordinary fastening in knees, beams, 
frames and inner and outer skin (see diagrammatic section of the Galilee, Fig. 4, Vol. Ill, 
p. 129), water and fuel tanks, engine, hatch-coaming, mastbands, and steel rigging. 

ChABTBR-PaBTT of the CrEOEGD B. ClUETT. 

The George B. Cluett was placed at the service of the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism at Battle Harbor on July 8, after a few days delay caused by unloading at some 
earlier port, in accordance with the following charter-party: 

It is hereby mutually agreed between the International Grenfell Association, party of the first 
part, agents of the good ship or vessel called the “George B. Cluett,” Burthen per Register 165 tons 
or thereabouts, H. C. Fickels, master, and the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, party of the second part: 

That the said party of the fiM part shall provide the said ship in tight, staunch, and strong con- 
dition, in every way fitted for the voyage, and that said ship shall, at Battle Harbor, Labrador, on 
July 1, 1914, take on board not exceeding three (3) members of a Research Party of said Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, and shall then proceed with them to Hudson Bay, and stop at any points 
designated by the chief of said Research Party, and return with the said party to Battle^ Harbor, 
Labrador. That the time of said charter shall be three (3) months. 

That the party of the first part shall provide said vessel, launch, captain, pilot, special engineer, 
crew, ship’s cook, food for crew and for cabin, including the members of said Research Party, fuel, 
insurance, charts, and all other nelcessaries for navigation. 

The party of the second part shall pay to the party of the first part for said charter the sum of 
Five Thousand Dollars (15,000), of which Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars ($2,500) shall be 
paid at the time of signing this agreeoment, and the balance of Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars 
(1^,500) at the termination of said voyage. 

That the said Research Party of tiie party of the second part shall not detain the said vessel in 
Hudson Bay or Hudson Strait to such date as to endanger detention by ice, and the said vessel shall 
be brought out of the Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait at such time as shall be fiked by the Captain 
commanding said vessel, in his discretion, to avoid detention by ice, and the party of the second part 
shall not be liable in any way for any delay over the charter period caused by detention by ice, or 
by the act of God, the King’s enemies^ fire, and all and every other danger and accident of the Seas, 
Ravers, and navigation during the said vosrage. 

If, after coming out ofiHudson Bay and Hudson Strait on the return voyage, the vessel shall be 
detained at re<iuest of the chief of the Research Party for observations or work along the Atlantic 
Coast to a period beyond the termination of the charter period of three months, the said party of the 
second part shall pay Fifty Dollars ($50) per day for each day so detained in excess of the charter 
period. 

Signed at Washington, District of Columbia, U. S. A., this 18th day of Jime, 1914. 

The Intebnational Gbenfbu. Association. 

Witnesses: 

(Signed) J. J. H. Evans. (Signed) Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D., Superinimdera. 

(Signed) Fred G. Coldeen. (Signed) Louis A. Bauer, Director, 

Departmeni of Terrestrial Magnetism, 

Carnegie In^itution of Washington, 

Extraordinary ice conditions along the Labrador coast held the vessel at Battle 
Harbor until July 30, after which she proceeded to force a way through loose ice along the 
coast. Anchorages were made usually every day on account of ice conditions or foul 
weather, but the vessel was frequently underway for several days in succession. The ice 
in Hudson Strait caused but little delay and Eskimo Cape, on the western shore of Hud- 
son Bay, was reached September 12, 1914. Captwn H. 0. Pickels, master, decided then, 
according to the t^ms of the charter, that the vessel should return at once on account 
of the approaching end of the season. Anchor was themfcae weighed September 16 for 
the return, and' the George B. ChueU arrived at Battle Harbor, where the fiTi«.l swings were 


Hudson Bat EbdffiiDiWON, 1914 ^ 

made on October 7, 1914. The vessel was returned to her owners on October 8, exactly 
three months from the date of receiving. 

It is a pleasure to recall the most cordial relations with the OrenfeU Association, 
and the hospitality extended by the various members of that association during the 
protracted wait at Battle Harbor. Doctor Grenfell himself assisted in swinging the 
George B. duett by towing with the Grenfell ^sociation’s hospital ship, the Sirat^xma, 
the George B. Cluett’e engine being temporarily out of commission, an act that was 
especially appreciated, as his mission work occupied practically iJl of Doctor Grenfell’s 
time. 

METHODS OF WORK AND MAGNETIC INSTRUMENTS U^. 

The working conditions encountered on the Hudson Bay Expedition did not permit 
a close adherence to the methods of work as desmbed for the Galilee or Carnegie in 
Volume III (pp. 14-16). The force consisted of but 2 men, the leader and his assis- 
tant. The quarters were small and living arrangements restricted the hours of oona- 
putation. However, the methods of observation of the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism for magnetic elements at sea were followed as closely as the instrumental 
outfit permitted, and observations were confined to swings because of the impractica- 
bility of controlling the location of movable iron. 

The character of the coast and the presence of ice restricted the nav^ational work 
principally to piloting. Therefore, the log was rarely used, and astronomical observa- 
tions were made only when the vessel was swung so far out at sea that reliable landroairks 
for fixing the geographic position were not available. 
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All magnetic observations were made on board the George B. ClueU with instru- 
ments mounted temporarily during the observation on a Dover gimbal-stand which 
was permanently fastened to the hatch of the’ after caigo hatchway (Fig. 8). Mag- 
netic inclination was obtained with Dover dip-circle 169, oocasitmally with ne^^a 
5 and 6 but mcnre often with intensity needles 7 and 8, and magnetio declinations 
determined with deflector 3. Both instruments aie described in Volume III (i^. 
and 190-194). Results for the intensity of the Earth’s m^gneric field were 
mostly from the dip-circle deflection observations ^th heecfies 7 and 8, ai a 
deflector 3 had demonstrated the impracticability oi using 
in a region of such low horizontal intensity. Ane^her 
selection was that deflections with dip circte 169 yitided restdtsfctf 
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and intensity, from one set of olwservations, an important advantage, as the sea observa- 
tions on this expedition did not allow the regular and extensive program of observar 
tion. The instrumental outfit was as foUows: 

I. For mgnetic dedinaiion at seo.— Deflector 3, designed and conslaucted by the Department of 

Terrestrial Magnetism, designated in the table and list as D3. ^ ^ 

II. For magnelMt incUnation and total intensity at sea. — Sea dip-oirde 169 with dip needles 6, 6, 9, 
and 10 and intensity needles 7, 8, 11, and 12, designated 169, followed by the numbers of dip needles 
in Roman type and of intenrity needles in ii^cized type, mus 169.675 or 169.75. 

TTT. For horixontcA intensity at sea. — Sea deflector 3 with deflecting magnet IXL used as an 
intensity measuring instrument only during the prepwatory swings, at Battle Harbor. 

IV. For magnetic dedination ana horkimtal intensity on land.— Magnetometer 13 complete with 
tripod, deflection bar, and appurtenances, constructed by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

V. For magnetic indination on land. — ^Land dip-drole 4656, provided jrith dip needles IX, 2X, 
and 7 and 8 of dip circle 201. The circle is by A. W. Dover, and the designation is 4666.(12). 

VI. Misedlaneous equipment. — (1) One small theodolite; (2) pocket chronometers 244, 266 of A. 
Kittel} (3) ]0gin watches 107, 113, and 116: (4) pocket compasses Nos. 17 and 19; (6) extra thermom- 
eters; (6) steel tapes; (7) fidd-g^asses; (8) ^daks; (9) tool-kit; (10) tents; (11) tripods; (12) 
gimbal-stand; and (13) sounding machine. 

SHIP CONSTANTS AND DEVIATION-COEFFICIENTS. 

As all the magnetic observations wots made on the George B. ClueU during swings, 
the determination of harmonic coeflSicients is not necessary for obtaining final results 
and was made merely for comparison and record. Unusually large fluctuations in these 
coefficients are ascril^d partly to unavoidable changes in the distribution of iron within 
effective distance of the gimbal-stand, partly to the high magnetic inclination and the 
low horizontal intensity prevaUing in the region traversed by the expedition. 

Deviation formulse for declination, inclffiation, horizontal intensity, and vertical 
intensity, given in Volume III (pp. 78-80), are repeated here for convenience of refer- 
ence. 

Deviation Forsiulab. 

Let the so-called deviation-coefficients for the magnetic elements, declination (JO), 
inclination (J), horizontal intensity (H), and vertical intensity (Z), be 

For D; A.i, Bt, Ca, Da, Ea 

For I’. A.{, Bt, Ca, Da, Ea 

For H : A», Ck, Dk, Ek 

For Z: At, B„ 0, 

Then the deviation formula for D, I, H, and Z, after various transformations and ap- 
proximations, may be written as follows: 

D ' — D = SD=‘Aa+Ba sin f-l-CiCos f-l-DdSin 2^+Ea cos 2f 
r — I = dl —Aa+Ba cos f+Cj sin r+A cos 2K+Ea sin 2f 
— H‘^SH<=Ak+Bk cos f-i-U*sin f+D» cos 2f-fF» sin 2? 

Z' — Z “ BZ ’^At+Bt cos i+Ct sin f 

D', r, Z' Me, respectively, the observed ship values erf the declination, inclina- 
thmt hmizontali int^i^y, and vertW intensity; D, I,H,Z axe the true, or undisturbed, 
va^^ those which would be observed if the ship were wholly nontniitgnetic. 

The deviation-ctwrection is the quantity to be aj^ed to the magnetic element ob- 
s^ed aboard ship to obtain the or und&turb^ value. It is (rf opposite sign to 

deviation; tibms;, s. g^, D etc. 

8lnce timr deviations were small on tib^e vessels c<»idd«rad, jT may be assumed to 
be the wli^’s,maisne#e course as recorded, as the indloated magnetic azimuth of t^ 
ab^’s head, m^KrunSd continnoii;^ kom the m^.fnetio. north through east. 
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Let and let the so-called ‘‘exact deviation-coefficients" be 

indicated by primes, e. g., A'j, B'a, etc.; then the relations existing between the para- 
meters and the deviation-coefficients are: 

• Fob Declination 

X = H-|(a-be) 

A > ‘A 1 d — 

A d=sm Ad=- - 

^ I » A 

j5d*sin Bd-^ c tan 1+^ 

C"j»=sin Cd=^ f tan I+% 

A ^ Jtid 

I t ^ 

CL ““ 6 

X/ d-sin 2 

JS?‘<,«sin 

A * 2 # 

Fob Inclination • 

A',=sin Ai=h\-,x) sin 21=1 sin 21 

B',»sin Bi=^{\B'd-g cot J) sin 2J=|(c-j?)-^(c+i7) cos 2J+i| sin 2J 
C'{==sin Ci=^(h cot I—\C'd) sin 2 J=|(A— cos 21—^^ sin 2J 
D'i-sin Di= +l\D'd sin 2f - J sin 21 

F,=sinS<«-ixJS?'iSin2I=-i sin2J 

2 K JU 4 

For HoRixoirrAL iKmoKSHT 

^*=:|(a+e)=H(X-l) 

2 

Bh=cH tan I’^P=\H jB‘4— Xlf sin JSa 
C» = -/H tan J-Q =• -XH C'4= -Xff sin Cd 

Dk = "(a—e)=\H D'd=>^ sin Dd 
2 

E^=--(d+V)=-\H E'i=-'KH Bin Ed 

2 

Fob Vbbtxoaii Irtiinsitt 

A,=kZ-\-R=Z (ju— 1) 

B,=gZ cot I 
C,= —hZ cot I 

H=k+1+^ 

The parameters a, h, c, d, e, f, g, h, k depend on the amount, arrangement, and irdse- 
tive capacity of the soft iron of the ship. P, Q, B are parameters depending on the ain^t» 
arrangoinBiit; and permanent or subpermanent magnetism of the hard iron of the shipw r. 
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The deviation coefficients (rf the George B. duett are given in Tables 36 and 37. They 
all apply to the position of the Dover dip-circle stand as shown in Figure 8, but it should 
be noted that although the two instruments, deflector 3 and dip circle 169, are mounted 
on the same stand, the center of the dip-circle needle was about 22 cm. higher than the 
card of deflector 3, because of the different methods of mounting the two instruments on 
the gimbal-stand. 

Tablo 36 . — DedinoHon DmaHonrCoejSfu^^ and Deiaik Begarding Swings cf Ihs George B. Clnett, 1914- 


tTo. of 
iwing 


Flaoe 


1 Battle Harbtv. 

2 Battle Harbor. 

8 Battle Harbor. 

4 Ateea 

5 Ataea 

6 Ataea 

7 Ataea 

8 Ataea 

9 Ataea 

10 Ateea 

11 At aea 

12 At aea 

13 Ataea....... 

14 Ataea 

18 Battle Harbor 

16 Battle HAibor 


ApjHTOzixnate "la^^etio 
elementa 


Lat. Long. 
N. E.ofQr. 


e e 


62.8 

804.4 

62.3 

804.4 

62.8 

304.4 

68.2 

299.2 

61.8 

292.6 

62.0 

291.5 

62.4 

288.2 

62.7 

284.5 

67.6 

277.6 

68.6 

274.4 

60.2 

270.2 

62.0 

277.4 

61.8 

298.8 

68.5 

299.0 

52.8 

804.4 

52.8 

804.4 


Date 

D 


19U 

e 

Jul 

11 

-86.6 

Jul 

17 

-86,6 

Jul 

22 

-86.6 

Aug 

15 

-48.7 

Aug 

24 

-49.6 

Aug 

26 

-60.1 

Aug 

80 

-50.0 

Aug 

81 

-49.1 

Sep 

9 

-20.2 

Sep 

10 

-14.9 

Sep 

11 

-10.4 

Sep 

18 

-86.0 

Sep 

27 

-50.0 

Sep 

29 

-44.5 

Oct 

7 

-86.6 

Oct 

7 

-85.6 


I 

H 

« 

0, g. t. 

+76.2 

0.186 

+76.2 

.186 

+76,2 

.136 

+80.1 

.106 

+82.4 

.070 

+88,1 

.074 

+88.8 

.066 

+84.9 

.056 

+88,9 

.060 

+84.6 

,060 

+85.4 

.046 

+85.8 

.046 

+82.7 

.076 

+79.9 

.108 

+76,2 

.184 

+76.2 

.184 


Dedijiation 


JU 

Bi 

Cd 

Dd 

Bd 

P. B. 

Head- 

iugB 

Conw 

pus 

e 

o 

e 

o 

0 

o 

P • 




-0.24 

-0.98 

-8.47 

+0.72 

-0.46 

±0.17 

8 8 

D3 

-0.24 

+0.69 

-2.77 

+0.44 

-0.56 

±1.08 

8 .. 

D8 

-0.24 

-1.92 

-4,96 

-0.06 

-1.86 

dbO.26 

.. 8 

D8 

-0.24 

+0.46 

-8.84 

+1.21 

+0.30 

±0.26 

6 .. 

bs 

-0.24 

+2.16 

-4.37 

-0.01 

-0.06 

±0.26 

.. 8 

D8 

-0.24 

+2.40 

-8.42 

+2.06 

-0.58 

±0.76 

8 .. 

D8 



-0.24 

-0.82 

-2.08 

+0.67 

+0.40 

±0.18 

8 8 

D8 


Tabib 87, — IndinaHon and Eorimnkdrlrde^ DenaUon-CoejSki^^ and DeksUs Regarding Swings of the George B. Clvdt, 1914o 


No. 

awbp« 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

.11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 


Tociination 


Horiao&tol inteoaity 


Bemaxbs 


Ixiatru- 

ment 


At 

Bi 

Ct 

Dt 

E{ 

P. B. 

Ak 

Bk 

Ck 

Bk 

Sk 

P.B. 


0 

•0.68 

e 

-0,56 

e 

+0.11 

9 

-0.01 

o 

-0.10 

0 

±0.06 


+64 

-10 

+ 4 

+11 

± 6 

169.673 







-8 

+85 

-26 

+16 

+ 4 

±26 

D3IXL* 


Head 

inga 


Swing by 




Tug . 
Tug . 


-0,81 -0.50 -0.10 -0.07 -0.01 sfcO.09 -2 +60 +28 ' + 2 +6 d=12 169.78 8 8 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Roll Sea 


-0.27 

-0.50 

+0.40 

+0.05 

-0,12 

±0.18 

-2 

+62 

-41 

- 8 

+ 1 

± 9 

169.73 

8 



Do 

nft. 

. , . <0 
... 20 

Q 

0 

MR 

M! 

-0.22 

-0.66 

-6.14 

-6.01 

-0.10 

±0.08 

-1 

+66 

+18 

+ 8 

+ 9 

± 9 

169.73 

8 .. 

Do. .... 

9 

M 

-0.87 

-0.57 

-0.07 

+0,07 

+0.03 

±0.06 

-2 

+67 

+ 2 

- 1 

+ 1 

± 8 

169,73 

.. 8 

Do 

... 18 

R 

-0.51 

-0.88 

-0.19 

+0.04 

+0.08 

±0.06 

-3 

+38 

+17 

- 4 

- 4 

± 6 

169.73 

7 .. 

BaU 


8 

-0,68 

-0.18 

+0.18 

0.00 

-O.IQ 

dbO.Qfl ^ 

[-8 

+24 

-16 

- 4 

+ 4 ' 

±10 

169.673 

8 8 

Engine 

••• {9 ‘ 

, M 

M 


Wea- 

ther 


f 

Q 

0 

m 

b 

b 

bo 

b 

b 

00 

b 

0 

00 

00 

0 

0 


^ lotenaity deviationrooeffioiente and probablo errors are eig)re88ed in units of tbe fourth decimal o. o. s 
* Distance 2, deflector 8, was used on July 17 and diatanoe 4 on July 22. 


Volume III (p. 91) gives for the chief vessels which have been engaged in ocean mag- 
netic work the 12 fundamental deviation-constants (or combinations of them) that 
represent the induced and permanent magnetic, forces aboard ship. It is reproduced 
here and extended to include the George B. Cluett. The data for the first four vessels 
have been taken from Bidlingmai^’s article, page 486 of the 1^5 edition of Nexxmayer’s 
'^Anleitmagen ” ; in the table means a simdl value. The data for the Diecom-y, 1904, 
are tafcm foom 146-149 of the vdume on “Physical Observations of the Naticmal 
Antarctic Dxpediticn, 190l'-1904.” and JSli were assumed to be zmo. 
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The values given in Table 38 are the mean parameters when they can be determined 
independently by each instrument or by separate data for each magnetic element. The 
extraordinarily large values of /, h, and R for the George B. duett are_ probably the 
effects of the iron water tanks, the engine-room accessories, and steel rigging. 

Tabio 38. — /or tfie Chief Veseela uokicih have been engaged in Ocean Magnetic Work. 

[All quantities are expressed in units of the third deo'w'al except X. P, Q, B are expressed in units of the third deeunal o. g, b.] 


Constant 


Erebus, Challenger, Qaselle, Gauss, 

1839 1873 1874 1901 

to to to to 

1842 1876 1876 1903 


Galilee, 1905-1908 

Die- George B* 

covery, duett, 

1904 Stand. Sea Sea dip- Mean 
comp, deflector circle 


X-1+ ip 

0.991 

0.999 

0.980 

1.003 







0 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+11 

+21 

r..l 'in' 

Xx 2 , 

am. 

0 

- 2 

0 

0 

-1-27 

0 

+13 

- 6 

h 

am. 

0 

+ 9 

0 

0 

-f26 

4* 8 

+21 

-12 

f 

am. 

0 

- 7 

+ 1 

h 

+ 3 

-33 

-21 

-13 

P 

am. 

+13 

+ 8 

+ 2 

Q 

am. 

0 

- 3 

0 

R 

am. 

-40 

- 2 

- 2 


The value of the coefficient m which represents theme 
Earth^s vertical force was n - 1.049 for the George S. Ch*eU. 


0.973 . 


1.000 

0.999 

1.000 

0.998 

0 

0 

+1 


0 

- 4 

+19 

+2 

-2 

+1 

0 

■+• « 

0 

-1 

+1 

0 

0 

- 2 




-1 

-1 

0 




-6 

-6 

+ 451 

+ 3 

0 


-3 ‘ 

0 

- 14 

0 

0 

0 

+2 

+1 

+1148 

-22 



-8 

-8 

- 43 

+ 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 9 

0 

0 

0 

-3 

-1 

+ 95 

+ 4 



-1 

-1 

+ 80 


amount of vertical force on board ship as compared with the 


OCEAN MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEORGE B. CLUETT, 1914. 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS.- 

As nearly as possible the same conventions have been followed as in volumes I, II, 
and III. 

Stations . — The stations are numbered consecutively in the fibrst column. 

Geographic positions . — The second and third columns contain, respectively, the 
latitude and longitude (counted east from Greenwich), expressed in degrees and minutes, 
to the nearest minute of arc. The latitudes and longitudes for the points of observation 
at sea were determined by Sun altitudes usually both at the beginning and at the end of 
the swing. In general they may be regarded as correct within 6 or 6 nautical miles. 

Date . — ^The date on which the magnetic observations were made is recorded in the 
fourth column. The following abbreviations have been adopted for the months of the 
year: Jan, Feb, Mar, Apr, May, Jun, Jul, Aug, Sep, Oct, Nov, Dec. The year 
is indicated at the head of the column. 

Magnetic elements . — The values of the magnetic elements (declination, inclination, 
and horizontal intensity) will be found in the next columns, preceded in each case by the 
local mean time (L. M. T.) of observation, expressed to nearest 0.1 of an hour. Where 
numerous observations were made during a certain interval, as during a vessel’s swing, 
local mean times are recorded for the beginning and for the ending of the swing. The 
local mean times are given according to civil reckoning and. are counted from midnight 
as zero hoxir continuously through 24 hours; 16“, for example, means 4 o’clock p. m. ' 

The ocean values of magnetic declination and mclination are given in d^rees and 
minutes, to the nearest minute of arc. No claim, however, is made that they are eorraet 
to a minute of arc. In general the error in the tabulated value is about 5' to 10'; in 
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cases the error may be 16' to 20', depending oa the severity of the conditions encountered 
during the observations. It was thought best to retain the original quantities resulting 
from the computations until the various corrections, mentioned below, had been applied. 
The error of a harbor result, usually depending upon extensive observations during the 
swing of the vess^, is generally not over 5', and may be less. The letters E and W serve 
to in^cate whether the magnetic declination is east or west of north. The letters ^ and S 
show whether the north-seeking end of the magnetic needle points below the horizon, as 
it does in the northern magnetic hemisphere, or above, as it does in the southern magnetic 
hemisphere. 

The ocean values of horizontal intensity are tabulated to the fourth decimal of the 
c. G. 8. unit of magnetic field-intensity. In magnetic-survey work on land the fourth 
decimal is often uncertain by one or more units, and in ocean work, especially in this 
region, the error may be several units in the third decimal place. It is thus to be under- 
stood that no claim is made for the correctness of the last figure; it has been retained 
here primarily in order that when all reductions to common epoch have been applied on 
account of the various magnetic variations, the error (due purely to computation) will be 
kept down to the desired limit. 

The question whether to give values of the horizontal intensity exclusively, or values 
of total intensity, was decided in the previous volumes, for reasons there stated, in favor 
of the former. 

The instruments used are shown in the columns “Compass" and “Dip circle." The 
designations of the various instruments employed will be found stated on page 294. 
The term “Compass" also includes the “Sea deflector," with which declinations were 
observed (see Vol. Ill, pp. 190-196). The term “Dip circle" likewise includes the 
“Sea dip-circle" when used for determination of the total intensity from which the 
horizontal intensity is derived. The designation 169.67^, for example, means that dip 
circle 169 was used, the inclination being observed with regular dip needle 6, and with 
deflected needle 7, and that the total intensity was observed with the same instrument by 
the deflection method, using the intensity needles 7 and 8 (the ones italicized). Invari- 
ably the intensity needles are italicized and are given last. The higher number of the 
two intensity needles always desi^tes the chief intensity needle (the deflecting and 
the loaded needle). The columns of “Remarks" contain: 

0 . BoU. This column records the aveirage fuU an^e throu^ which the ship rolled, from side 
to side; it is double the recorded clinometer-readiags. 

h. Sea. The state of the sea is indicated by the following 8ymb(^: 

B. — ^Broken or irregular sea. R.— Heavy sea. B . — ^Rough sea. 

C. — Choppmg, short or cross sea. L. — ^Long, rolling sea. S . — Smooth sea. 

G*.— -Ground swell. if.— 'Moderate sea, or sweD. T . — ^Tide rips. 

When different observers record the state of the sea independently, it frequently 
happens that their estimates or designations vary. In many of tnese cases one 
particukr letter was selected, after a careful conrideration of all the symbols 
given by the various observers, supplemented by the recorded ship’s roll, and by 
other notes. 

c. Weather. The S 3 nnbbls denoting the state of weather at the time are those in general use: 

b. ^-Caear, blue dty. I.— I^miug, s.— &iow. 

c. — Clouds. m.: — M^y. t.— Thunder. 

d. —Hrissling or light rain. o. — Overcast. u. — Ugly appearances, threatening weather. 

/.—Fog or foggy weather. p.— Passing showers. s.— Variable weather. 

jr.— Gloway, dark, stormy. 4:.— Rqi^y. w.— Wet or heavy dew. 

h. — Hail. r. — ^Ridn. *. — Hasy weather. 

Weights. — ^The figures given in the column marked “Wt.” are the weights assigned 

results on the following scale, which expresses, in a general way, the conditions as to 
sea, weather, instruments, and experience under which the observations were made: 1, 
severe or adva^ conditions; 2, medium conditioM; and 3, favorable conditions. 
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Magnelic standards . — ^As stated in Volume IV (pp. 9-18), the Department’s exten- 
sive intercomparisons of magnetic instruments at Washington, in the held, and at mag- 
netic observatories in all parts of the Earth have made it possible to refer its data to 
provisional “International Magnetic Standards.” These standards, designated I. M. S., 
have been adopted for the results of this expedition. The instruments tised as standards 
by the Department were as follows: In declination, C. I. W. magnetometer 3 with correc- 
tion on I. M. S. of —Oil to observed values; in horizontal intensity, C. I. W. magneto- 
meter 3 with zero correction on I. M. S. to observed values; in inclination, earth inductor 
48, made by Schulze, with zero correction on I. M. S. to observed values. 

Instrument corrections . — ^The corrections and constants of the magnetometer, dip 
circles, and deflector used, on the adopted standards, were determined at Washington 
before and after use of the instruments on the expedition and at the land stations at 
Battle Harbor. The resulting constants have all been reduced on the basis of Inter- 
national Magnetic Standards as above deflned. The adopted corrections for the period 
of the expedition are as follows: 

MagneUmeter IS. — In dedination, —016 and — G.00099jff in horizontal intensity. 

Dip circle 169, — ^In declination, —116 when mark was read by telescope, and —318 when mark was 
read by peep-si^ts. In inclination, for values from -|-71® to -t-87“: needle 5, —012; needle 6 , 

— 1 10; needle 7, deflected by needle 8 , at the short distance -|-4 (4, and at the long distance +412. . 
The total-intensity constants for needle-pair 7 and 8 were at the short distance log Ci — 9.68338 
and log C 4 B 9.49153; log Cdiot the long distance » 9.34509; all of these apply for the temperature 
20 " centigrade, the effect of one degi^ change in temperature being 0 . 00010 . 

Dip eirde 4666. — ^In declination, — 1 1 1, this applying for compass attachment of cirde 201 , which was 
used with eirde 4666. In indination, for values from +71" to +87": needle IX, +016; needle 
SX,— 016; needle 7 deflected by needle 8 of drde 201 , —111. In intensity the logarithm of the 
totd-intensity constant for needle-pair 7 and 8 of 201 was- 9.66407. 

(For more detailed information regarding the instruments, methods, and correc- 
tions reference may be made to the descriptions given in volumes I, II, III, and IV.) 

FINAL RESULTS OF OCEAN MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEORGE B. CLUETT 

191-4 CRUISE INTO HUDSON BAY. 


st». 

tion 


Long. 

X«t. BMt Date 
o!Qr, 


Dediiiatioii Xnoliaation Hor. iatansity IntttramentB Bemarkt 

L. M. T. Value Wt. L. M. T. Value Wt. L. M. T. Value Wt. ^ KoU Sea ^ 


♦ ' ^ * m4 h h ^ ' 

1 52 18N804 SSJul 11 

Jul 17 

Jul 22 

2 58 18 N 200 11 A.ug 15 5.0 to 8.1 43 44 

8 61 10 M 202 30 Aug 24 18.4 to IS.O 40 84 

4 61 50 N 201 28 Aug 25 18.8 to 18.6 50 04 

5 62 34 N 288 12 Aug 80 

6 62 40 N 284 82 Aug 81 16.0 to 17.8 40 07 

7 57 80 N 277 88 9^ 0 6.5 to 6.0 20 14 

8 58 20 N 274 24 8ep 10 

0 60 14 N 270 12 Sop 11 16.7 to 17.1 10 24 

10 6202N2n 27 Sep 18 

11 6118N 208 lOSep 27 

12 58 81 N 208 50SeP 20 

na 52 18 N 804 22 Oot 7 14.6 to 15.5 85 88 


W 

W 

W 


W 

W 


W 


w 


h fc “ ' 

h h 





0 

• 


18.9 to 16.7 76 18 N .. 

.. 18.9 to 15.2 0.1849 

2 



. 160.678 

0 

8 

t 


.. 4.8 to 7.1 

.1856 

2 

D8 


0 

8 

i 


.. 5.5to 7.5 

.1868 

2 

D8 


0 

8 

t 





D8 


4 

8 

ID 





D8 


0 

8 

b 





D8 


0 

8 

b 

8.9toii,6 83 51]Sf .. 

.. ib.Otoll.fl 

.0647 

2 


. 160.578 

0 

8 

bo 





D8 


0 

8 

b 





D8 


3 

8 

b 

16.2 to 18.8 84 86 N .. 

.. 16.2 to 18.8 

.0604 

‘ 2 ’ 


. 160.78 

20 

MR 

00 





D8 


6 

M 

b 

15.1 to 16.5 85 46 N .. 

.. 15.1 to 16.5 

.0468 

’s’ 


. 160.78 

9 

M 

0 

10.4 to 11.6 82 40 N 

2 10.4 to 11.6 

r0764 

2 


. 160.78 

18 

R 

00 

15.2 to 16.8 79 64 N 

2 15.2 to 16.8 

.1081 . 



. 160.78 

6 

8 

00 

14.3 to 18.6 76 12 N 

1 14.8 to 16.6 

.1348 

2 

D8 

160.78 

9 

M 

e 


1 Values from 2 imiuga. 

LAND MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS. 

The following results of land magnetic observations made in the course of tl» 
expedition are extracted from Volume IV (pp. 69-70), using the sanw conventions as 
in t-hftt. volume, to which reference should be made if fuller information is desired. Wlwai 
the number of an instrument in the magnetometer column is italicized it means that a 
dip circle was used to get the declination and horizontal intensity, the former by m^tam 
of the compass attachment, and the latter by means of the total-intensity method. 
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RESULTS OF LAND OBSERVATIONS ON THE HUDSON BAY EXPEDITION. 1914. 

NOBTH AuXIUCA.. 


Station 


Long. 

Latitude ^ 

of Or. 


Coats Island 62 87.2 N 277 47 

Erik Cove 62 33.2 N 282 85 

Aske Inlet, A 62 82.8 N 280 25 

Ashe Inlet, B 62 32.8 N 250 25 

F^kimo Point 61 OO.S N 266 08 

Smith Island 60 44.2 N 281 21 

Mistake Bey 59 12.6 N 28140 

Sydney 40 08.8 N 200 48 


PortBuiWell, A... 60 24.8 N 205 08 


Port Burwell, B.. . . 60 24.8 K 205 08 

Sanrvnijok. 59 50.0 N 205 48 

Hopedale 55 27.1 N 200 48 

Qready* 58 48.2 N 808 85 

Domino 58 28.4 N 804 14 

Boulter Rook, A.. . 58 06.2 K 804 14 
Boulter Rook, B*.. 58 06.2 N 804 14 

Qi]UB0(dc8,A 52 18.7 N 804 20 

QuU Rooks. B;.... 52 18*7 N 804 20 

Qreen Island 52 17.8 N 804 20 

Oreatlslaxid 52 17.4 N 804 24 

Battlt Harbor, C.. . 52 16.4 N 804 25 


Date 


Bep 19, '14 
Sep 1, 14 
Aug 27, 14 
Aug 27, 14 
Sep 18, 14 
Sep 13, 14 
Sep 3, 14 
Sep 3, 14 < 
S^ 6, 14 
Sep 6, 14 
Nov 11, 14 
Nov 11, 14 


Aug 21, ’14 
Aug 22, 14 
Aug 22, 14 
Aug 21. 14 
Aug 21, 14 
Aug 19, 14 
Aug 9, 14 
Aug 4, 14 
Atig 2, 14 
Jul 31, U 
Jul 81, 14 
Jul 18, 14 
Oot 15, 14 
Oot 15, 14 
Oot 17, 14 
Jun 80, 14 
Jul 1, 14 
Jul 2, 14 


Canada. 

Declination 


Inclination 


Hor, intensity Instruments 


A \ 
12.7,14.1 
5.6 .... 
10.0,18.1 
0.6 .... 
9.4,11.9 


89 83.6 W 
42 88.4 W 
52 02.6 W 
51 10.7 W 
5 10.8 B 


11.9,13.1 


88 20.7 W 


8.8,10.7 
14.4 .... 
14.3,15.9 
16.8 .... 


33 85.7 W 
88 47.4 W 
25 55.2 W 
25 48.5 W 


A k A « ' 

14.2 45 54.4 W 

9.2 46 17.1 W 

10.1 46 13.8 W 

4.0to0.8(dv) 4181.0 17 

15.0 41 22.9 W 

*5.8 !!!! !!!’. ’Bs’ii’.i'w 

12.6.18.0 .... 86 42.8 W 

16.8 46 95.6 W 

18.0 88 16 W 


Jul 

Jul 

Jul 

Oot 

Oot 


Battle Harbw, D. . 52 16.4 N 804 25 


8, 14 

8, 14 
7, 14 

9, 14 
9. 14 

Oot 10, 14 
Oot 18, 14 
Oot 14, 14 
Oot 16, 14 
Oot 10, 14 
Oot 20, 14 
Oot 20, 14 
Jul 
Jul 


12.0 .... 
18.9,14.4 
10.7,12.0 
9.8,11.0 
19.0,10.2 
5.6, 6.1 
0.0 .... 


86 17.4 W 

86 09.8 W 
85 88.8 W 

87 28.4 W 
84 50.6 W 
84 53.4 W 
34 40.5 W 

t 


L.M. T. 

Value 

L. M. T. 

Value 

A A 

0 / 

A A 

e. g. $, 

18.4 .... 

86 29.4 N 

13.4 .... 

0,08781 

17.8 .... 

84 85.0 N 

18.4 .... 

.06880 

14.2 .... 

88 40.5 N 

11.6,12.6 

.06698 

11.0 .... 

83 45.6 N 

ll.O .... 

,08683 

18.0 .... 

85 57.8 N 

10.0,11.2 

.04480 

14.6 .... 

85 56.5 N 

14.5 .... 

,04489 

15.5 .... 

84 87.8N 

12.5,18.5 

,06728 



15.5 .... 

,06784 

11.8 .... 

88 57.0 N 

8.0,10.1 

.06448 

16,0 .... 

83 58. 8N 

16.0 .... 

.08886 

16.8 .... 

74 12.1 N 

14.8,15,5 

.15644 

lABBADOB Coast). 



A A 

0 t 

h A 

0. g. 9. 

10.7 .... 

82 62.0 N 

11.0,18.4 0.08814 

15.6 .... 

81 48.8 N 

12.6,18.7 

.08622 

15.5 .... 

81 80.2 N 

15.6 .... 

.08888 

6.8 .... 

78 47.4 N 

6.8 .... 

,11870 

14.9 .... 

70 40 N 

15.8 .... 

.1868 

15.6 .... 

n si.«N 

17.5 .... 

.10481 

18.1 .... 

76 44.2 N 

18.1 .... 

,18108 

12.9 .... 

76 18.8 N 

12.0 .... 

,18461 

11.8 .... 

76 04.6 N 

11.8 .... 

,18719 

lO.l .... 

76 10.0 N 

10.2 .... 

.18496 


10.6 84 54.0 W 

7.6 to 10.0 (5) 84 58.2 W 

15.4.15.8.16.6 84 56.2 W 
7.5, 7.7 .... 84 58,8 W 

14,8 84 57.0 W 

15.0 84 58.9 W 

9.5 84 52.7 W 

14.0 84 52.9 W 

7.1, 7.4, 7,8 84 51,2 W 


16.1 .... 76 07.8N 
'9.6,11.8 76 10.7 N 
14.9,16.7 76 07.4 N 
9.5 .... 76 09.7N 


0.1,10.7 .18542 

15.0 J5544 

9.8,11.1 .15480 
14.9,16.7 ,m%7 
9.5 nm 


4555 

4555 

13 

4555 

18 

155 

18 

4555 

18 

155 

18 

155 


4555 
18 
4555 
18 
4555 
4555 
4555 
4555 
18 
13578 
4555 
4555 
155 
155 
155 
18 
18 
155 
. 155 
4555 
4555 
18 


4655.(12) 

4655.(12) 

4655.(12) 

4655.(12) 

4655.(12) 

160.567 

4655.(12) 

‘4655.(12)" 

169.7 

160.56 


4655.(12) 
4655.(12) 
'4^5! (12)" 

4655.(12) 

4655.(12) 

4655,(12) 

'4655*. (12) 
4655.(12) 

*160 *.567*" 
160.567 


160.567 

160.567 

4655.(127) 

4655.(127) 


Jul 

Jul 

Jul 


1, 14 

2, 14 

3, 14 
8. 14 
7, 11 


Oot 14, 14 
Oot 16« 14 
Oot 10, 14 


Bat^ Harbor, B.. , 
Bat^ Harbor, P*. , 
Beetle Harbor, <?.. . 
Battle Harbor, B. . 
Bptrie BjKtb&tf I. . . 
Battle Harbor, J,. . 
' Battle Harbor, . 
Batrie Harbor, 


52 16.4 N 
52 16.4 N 
52 16.4 N 
82 16,4 N ' 
52 16.1 N 
52 16.1 N 
52 16.1 N 
52 16.1 N 




Oet 

20. 

14 

7.1. 



, Oot 

20. 

14 


804 

26 

■ Oct 

28. 

14 

14.5 

804 

25 

! Oot 

28, 

14 

14.5 

804 

25 

1 Oot 

28. 

14 

15.7 

804 

25 

Oet 

28, 

14 

15.7 

804 

25 

Oot 

26. 

14 

0.5 

304 

25 

.Oot 

26. 

14 

11.3 

804 

25 

Oot 

20, 

14 

0.5 

804 

25 

9«* 

26/ 

14 

10.6 


9.0 84 52.0 W 

7.1 84 48.8 W 

io.T ...! ^ 57.8 W 9.6 .... 76 11.8 N 

15.0 35 04.6 W 10.2,... 76 08.5N 

0.6,, 84 51.8 W 10.8 .... 76 00.8 N 

14.0 84 56,0 W 15.0..., 76 11,aN 

, 7.8 34 47.8 W 10.1,11.8 76 10.8 N 

14.9 .... 76 08.6N 

.... 84 23.5 W 16.0 76 10.8 N 

.... 82 63.0 W 15.0 .,.. 76 87.6N 
.... 84 43.6 W 16.1 .... 76 00.6 N 
.... 84 40,4 W 16.1..,. 76 ll.ON 
.... 86 10.6 V 10.0..., 76 09.9N 
.....86 0r,8V 12.2.... reol.oN 

.... 1^07 tW 10.0 ..,. 7606.8N 
.... 84 50.7 W 18.0.... 77 00.0N 






18 

18 

4866 

4866 







16,2 .... 

76 08.8 N 

16,0 .... 

.18688 

4666.(127) 

10.8 .... 

76 00.2 N 

10.8 .... 

.18467 

4866 

4655.(127) 

16.0 .... 

76 08.8 N 

15.0 .... 

.18477 

4866 

4655.(127) 

10.1,11.8 

76 10.6 N 

10.0,11.8 

.18488 

189 

160.567 

14.9 .... 

76 06.8 N 

14.9 .... 
14.4,15.8 
15.1 .... 

.18686 

.18552 

,18684 

189 

18 

4866 

160.567 

ii’.i !!!’. 

76 ^.8N 

4655.(127) 

4655.(127) 

0.4,11,4 

76 11.1 N 

9.4,11.4 

.18489 

4866 

15.0,16.6 

76 00.2 N 

15.1,16.7 

.18613 

189 

160.567 


0.6 .... 
16,2 .... 
10.8 .... 

15.0 .... 

10.0,11.8 

14.0 .... 

15.0 .... 

15.0 .... 

16.1 .... 
16.1 .... 
10.0 .... 
12.2 .... 
10.0 .... 


.m08 

,18609 

,13478 

,18469 

.18494 

,18618 

,18488 

,18077 

.18498 

.18469 

,18448 

.18384 

,18888 


Battle Harbor, AT.. 62 15.4 N 
Bsride Harbi9», N. : 52 15^.8 N 
Bay cd ♦ > 48 57 , .N 


804 22 
804^ 
802 60 


. Oot 24, 14 
Dot 24, 14 . 
Nov 8, 14 
^ Nov 8, 14 


18.2 .... 

14.0 .... 

10.8,12.6 

13.1 .... 


85 48.0 W 
84 44.9 W 
: 80 88.9 W 
80 86,4 V 


18.?^. 
14.8 .. 
14.2 .. 


.76 18.8 N 
76 11. IN 
78 10.2 N 


18.0 .... 
13.4 .... 
14.8 .... 
11 . 8 , 12.1 
14.2 .... 


.18788 

.18957 

.18618 

.14784 

.imi 


189 

189 

189 

189 

4866 

4866 

4866 

189 

486 $ 

189 

189 

189 

4866 

4866 

189 

189 

189 

18 

189 


169.567 
W.667 

160.567 

169.567 
4655.(127) 
4655.(127) 
4655.(7) 
160.7 
4655.(7) 
160.7 
160.7 
160.7 
4655.(7) 

160.7 

’m.7 

169.7 
169.567 


Obs’r 


P4;B 

DWB 

P&B 

WJP 

PAB 

PAB 

DVB 

DVB 

P&B 

PAB 

P&B 

PAB 


PAB 

P5bB 

P&B 

PdbB 

P4;B 

PdB 

Fd;B 

PAB 

P<kB 

VJP 

DVB 

P4dB 

PAB 

VJP 

VJP 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

PAB 

DWB 

VJP 

DVB 

VJP 

WJP 

VJP 

DVB 

PAB 

PAB 

FAB 

PAB i 

PAB 

PAB 


* Local disturbaaae. 


and 8<m tibeoddite. 
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In the last coIuttiti of the Table of Results the observer responsible for the observar 
tions is shown by his initials, namely, WJP for W. J. Peters, and DWB for D. W. Berky; 
when the observations were made jointly by two observers this is indicated by the 
combination of their last initials, namely, P&B, for Peters and Berky. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF STATIONS. 

One of the chief difficulties experienced by the observers of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, m the reoccupation of old stations for secular-variation data, 
has been the lack of necessary information to permit precise recovery of the point where 
the previous observations were made. Owing to the frequent occurrence of local dis- 
turbance, it may readily happen that erroneous secular-variation data will result from 
non-recovery of exact station. Accordingly, the observers of the Department furnish 
as complete descriptions as possible of stations occupied, especially of such as give prom- 
ise of future availability. Information additional to that contained in the published 
descriptions or copies of station-sketches or of photographs of surroundings will ^dly 
be furnished those who are interested in the reoocupation of any of the stations. 

The descriptions are given in alphabetical order under the same geograpluoal 
divisions adopted in the Table of Results. The general form followed in the descriptions 
is: Name of station, year when occupied, general location, detailed location, distances 
and references to smroimding objects, maTmer of marking, and finally the true bearings 
of prominent objects likely to be of permanent character. All bearings, unless specif- 
icaUy stated otherwise, are true ones, and are reckoned continuously from 0° to 360°, 
in the Section south, west, north, east. For some expeditions, owing to the absence 
of surrounding objects to wtfich reference could be made and to the nature of the country 
traversed, the descriptions of stations naturally could not be made very full or precise; 
for some stations the data were necessarily so meager that worth-while desoiriptioias 
could not be made up at aU. When no mention is niade of marking of station, it is to 
be understood that the station was either not marked at all or not in a permanent manner. 

The majority of the distances given were measured originally in the En^h sys- 
tem; however, the distances obtained by conversion into the metric ss^stem are also 
given, W inclosed in parentheses, so as to show that they are converted figures. The 
following rules have been adopted in the conversions: Distances given to 0.01 foot are 
converted to the nearest 0.001 meter, 0.1 foot to the nearest 0.01 meter, 1 foot to the 
nearest 0.1 meter, estimated feet or yards to nearest meter, ^timated fraction of a 
mile to nearest 0.1 kilometer, estimations of more than a mile to nearest kilometer. 
Short and important reference distances, when measured accurately, have been con- 
verted into nearest 0.1 centimeter; such measurements, however, as, for example, 
ffimmaionR of marking-stones, etc., which are not of great importance, have been con- 
verted to the nearest centimeter. If a distance is given immediately preceding an 
azimuth of a mark, it is to be interpreted as distance from the nvagoetic station to the 
mark; it is in general estimated. 


>1 
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NOBTH AMERICA. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Canada. 

Azhe Inlet, Northumtem Territories, Station A la 

exact reoeci^ation of station established by U. S. 
Coast and G^detio Survey in 1896, and reoocupied 
by “Arotio” Expedition in 1909 and 1912. On 
idand near north shore of Hudson Stoait; on ead 
side of inlet, about 23 meters west and 5 meters 
north of ruins of frame house, about 40 meters north 
of shore line, and 35 feet (10.7 meters) above high 
water; marked by drill hole 2 om. in diameter m 
rook. True beanngs: Tynel's beacon, 25C6; 
beacon on east side of harbor, 309"* 47 io; beacon on 
^ Rabbit Island, 337® 3317. A secondary station, B, 
was established 15.25 meters from drill-hole, in 
range between main station and I^iTdi^s beacon. 

Coats Idand, Norlhiwestem TerrUories, 1914. — On south- 
eastern shore of Goats Island, about 100 yards (91 
meters) north of high-water mark, 10 feet (3.0 
meters) above high water, and-lH miles (2.4 Ism.) 
southwest of a ndge or face of b^h; marked by 
spruce stake surrounded by cairn 4 feet (1.2 meters) 
bifth. True bearings: rock cropping on ndge (about 
3 smi.), 212® 05 

Erik Cove, Northwestern Territories, 1914^ — On gravel 
bank at head of cove, 200 meters wesrt of Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post, about midway between the 
valley walls; 45 meters from high-water mark, and 
19 meters from bank of stream that drains the valley; 
marked by spruce stake. True bearings: opeTting 
between topxnast and mainmast at Hudson^ Bay 
Gompany’s^st, 243® 0612; gable end of dwelling, 
244® 12 ’1; Hudson’s Bay Conxpany’a property poS, 
107 meters, 273® 47(3; south comer of white fence 
at grave, 278® 28'9. 

Eskimo Poini, Northwestern Territories, 1914. — On an 
island which may be Sentinel Island. 600 meters 
west-northwest from a prominent caim 2 meters 
high and 3 meters in diameter; marked by stsjre 
dnven in sandy soil. Trae bearing: cairn, 2S8® 
40(6. 

Mistake Bay, Northwestern Territories, About one- 

’ fourth mile (0.4 km.) north of the head of northern- 
most inlet of the bay, about 11 feet (3.4 meters) 
above half-tide, ^ male (0.8 km.) northwest of con- 
spicuous knoll, 600 feet (183 noeters) northwest of 
a pond, and & meters southeast of a cairn 7 feet 
(2.1 meters) high: marked by cross cut in bed-rock 
with letters C. I. W. alongside. True bearings: 
single rook about 14 feet (4.3 meters) high, 1.2 
(1.9 km.), 50® 46i6; conspicuous kiioll7364® 59(6. 

SmUh Idomdj Northwestern Territories, 1911. — On west 
shore of island, about 2 meters above high water, and 
7 meters from it; marked by cairn about 1.5 noieters 
high. True bearing; rooky point on siimmit of 
small idsmd, 158® 27(4. 

Sydney, Nova ScoUa, I9I4-”’^ose reoccupation of sta- 
tion of 1905, 1908^ 1909 (marker has been removed 
in leveling operations to make a baseball-field in 
park). 

NdwfotjndijAnd (Including Labnadob Coast.) 

BatUe Barhor, I^ador, JfWA— Two stations, C and D, 
were occupied. C is a close reocoupation of station 
C of 1906, m a hollow extending northwest andsouth- 
^ near center of Battle Island, about 500 feet 
(152 meters) east of English church, about p f a me 
distance north of wireless teLenpraph-statlon, and 
about 15 feet (5 meters) east of a naturd smp in 
rock about 2 feet (0.6 meter) high, marked by a 
shaUow drill-hole in the rook, andlnree shallow holes 
tor the tripod legs. True bearings: tower of KSit- 
house on Double Idand, 318® 36(1; north gable of 
wireless station house, 336® 53(0. 


, NBV^UNDLAND--continiied. 

Baith Harbor, Labrador, 1914 — concluded. 

D is 76.9 meters northwest of C, very nearly in the 
reversed azimuth of lighthouse on Double Iwtnd, on 
the highest point of Battle Island, 2^.4 meters 
northwest of middle of gable end of wireless opera- 
tor’s house; marked by a I-inch drill-hole in the 
solid rock, and also by 3 shallow drill-holes for the 
tripod legs. True bearings: south gable of two- 
story house across charind. 67® 30(1; lone flagpole 
near edge of island, 118® l6(7; tower of lighthouse 
on Double Island, 318® 46(3; south gable of wireless 
station house, ^® 25(3. 

Auxiliary stations for reconnaisance magnetio 
aurvw to determine possible local disturbances were 
estabushed: E, F. 0, and H, were on Battle Island 
to the north-northeast of stations C and D; I, J, K, 
and L were on Big Caribou Idand across tickle 
from Battle Island and about 700 meters south- 
southwest of stations C and D; ilf and N were on 
Ghreat Caribou Island on the isthmus east of Cart- 
ridge Bight and about 4 kilometers west-southwest 
of stations C and D. 

Bay q/ Islands, Labrador, 1914^ — Close reoocupation of 
C. I. W. stations of 1905 and 1909; at a place called 
*‘IUverhead,”^ near mouth of Humber luver, about 
one-fourth xnile (0.4 km.) west of Bay of Islands 
railroad station, 300 yards (274 meters) from wharf 
of Reid-Newf otmdland Company near base of sxoall 
point of land projecting into the bay, about 89 
meters from raifroad track, 25 meters from northern 
extremity of point, and 8 meters from east and west 
shores. 


Boulter Book, Labrador, 1914. — ^Two stations, designated 
A and B, were occupied on Boulter Rock. A is on 
south end of idand, about 10 feet (3 meters) from 
water’s edge, at right-angled intersection of two 
seams in fiat rook. True bearings: northwest end 
of ridge of house on Old Jeff Island, 100 feet (30.5 
meters), 41® 36(3: south end of ridge of house on 
siimmit of Boulter Bock. 173® 09(1; southwest end of 
ridge of higher of two houses almost in line on flat 
ismd, mile (0.4 km.), 215® 11(7; west end of 
nd|K of house on Stag Island, 500 feet (152 meters), 
26^11(9. Bis 35 feet (10.7 meters) north of A. 


Downo, Labrador, 1914. — On east side of entrance to 
Dommo Harbor, about 200 feet (61 meters) above 
sea, and 11.1 meters south 42® east from a promi** 
nent stone cairn. True bearings; cairn on Muster- 
M Point, IJ^ miles (2.4 km.). 117® 29(4; chimney 
fuimel on house near Rooky Point. Spotted Islana, 
114 mjles^(:2.4 km.), 149® 38(6; scWl flagstaff at 
Spottod j^*nd Harbor, 198® 18(4; wireless pole, 
Dojnmo Harbor, 856® 55(8. 


Qready, Labrador, 1W4,— -The station of 1881 by S. W. 
Very was reoocupied; it is now within 7.3 meters of 
a new how, but there was not time to establij^ 
a new station. True bearing: flagstaff, 94® 18(2. 

QreaildavA Idbro^^ 1914. — ^Near northwest shore of 
(ir^t Mand (about one mile (1.6 km.) northwest 
^ Battle Island), 7 feet (2.1 meters) east d kunge 
lift m rook, and about 50 yards (46 meters) soutn- 
eart of 8^ end of rift; marked by shallow cross out in 
sohd rock. True bearings: gable of house on op- 
posite shore of Lewis Sound, 140® 33(9. 

Orem Idasdy Labrador, 1914. — On the cliff on east shore 
of id^d, 22 metm southeast of a oaim, 2.5 meters 
imrthwest of a rift in rock, and in range between 
the caim and station Battle Harbor D. True beajr- 
ing: Battle Harbor D, 286® 13(5. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


north AMERICA. 


Newfoundland— coniinwed. 


Newfoundland— condttded. 


GvU Bocka, Labrador^ 191L — ^Two stations, designated A 
and Bf were occupied on larger of two rock islands 
in Lewis Sound, 3 miles (4.8 *km.) northwest of 
station Battle Harbor JD. A is in middle of 15-foot 
(4.6 meters) rift in solid rook, 20 feet (6.1 meters) 
northwest of a cairn built on behest part of island. 
B is 1.6 meters southeast of cairn Jun range between 
cairn and station Battle Harbor Z). True bearing: 
Battle Harto D, 30r 34'0. 

Hopeddet LabradoTj 1914. — On point of land about 200 
yards (183 meters) east of the Moravian rnission, 
near highest point of exposed rock. True bearings: 
base of pole of beacon west of mission, 94® 44:2; 
pinnacle of Moravian church, 104® 23 i 9; beacon on 
hiU, 136® 20i6. 

Part BimoeUf Labrador. 191A — ^Practical reoccupation of 
station established by Gordon and Stupart in 1884- 
86, and reoccupied by British Navy in 1906, and by 
“Arctic** Expedition in 1909 and 1912; on west shore 
of Port Burwell, on neck of land between harbor 


Part Burwell, Labrador, 1914 — concluded. 

and a salt-water pond; covered by wooden beacon 
anchored by mass of broken rock inside the structure. 
Two points, designated A and B, were occupied in 
1914. A is 3.8 meters from beacon and m line 
between it and a low beacon on other side of harbor.. 
True bearings; beacon at west end of pond, 76® 06 13; 
beacon on brow of hill on east end or point of land. 
219® 4814; low beacon east of point of land, 225 
6513. 

B is about 70 meters south of A; marked, by 
charred stick covered by cairn of stone 1.6 meters 
high. True bearing: low beacon on rock east of 
pmnt of land, 218® 1018. 

Sangmijok, Labrador, 1914. — On south shore of ra^d 
beach on neck of land between 2 hUls, 12 feet (3.7 
meters) above Mgh water, and 6 feet (1.6 meters) 
south 78® west (magnetic) from a cairn 4 feet (1.2 
meters) high; marked by charred stick projecting 
6 inches (16 cm.) above ground. 


EXTRACTS FROM INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE OBSERVATIONAL WORK AND 

NARRATIVE REPORT. 

The f ollo’wing extracts from the Director’s instructions of June 18, 1914 to the author 
as regards the program of observational work will serve to indicate wherein it was 
necessary to depart somewhat from methods followed on the Galilee and Carnegie, and 
which are given in detail in Volume III (pp. 116-127 and 317-324). These also indi- 
cate some of the observational difSiculties encountered in a region of high magnetic 
latitude such as that covered by the expedition. 

PROC5RAM OF MAGNETIC WORK. 

A. Land Wobk 

General remarks . — The following outline of desirable work can be tentative only. 
Just what should be attempted is left to the chief of party. While all the points occu- 
pied by the Aretic m 1912 are given, it is expected that only a suitable number be reoc- 
cupied. Stress should be especially put upon securing data where none or but few 
have heretofore been secured, as for example, TJngava Bay, Bafdn Island, and Hudson 
Bay (eastern part, western part from Fort Severn northward, and northern part). 
The precise order in which the work is to be done is again left to the chief of party. 

As the diurnal range of declination and horizontal intensity wiU be found large in 
the Hudson Bay region, as also the effect of any magnetic storms, it will be essential 
for securing the best results that the observations be distributed over the day as effectively 
as possible. ... It will be well to observe the a. m. and p. m. extreme values of 
the magnetic declination whenever possible. 

Invariably, when time and conditions pennit, there should be observed at each 
statidn declination, horizontal intensity, inclination, and total intensity, as did the 
Arctic observer. 

Attention is also called to the method of observing inclination in any two planes 
at right angles to each other whenever the magnetic meridian, because of small hori- 
zontal intensity, can not be satisfactorily determined. If in such a case the horizontal 
circle-reading also be taken of a nnark the true azimuth of which is determined, there 
may result at the same time a fairly good value of declination. The circle-reading of 
the magnetic meridian can be deduced later from the dips observed in the two planes, 
the circle-readings of these planes being, of course, noted in the record. 

The observer should not fail to note in his records any suspicion he may have 
respecting disturbing influences (local, or magnetic storm effect). In view of the com- 
paratively small number of stations for the region covered, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to place stations as well as possible. Stfll, it will be of importance to navigation 
to have pointed out, as well, areas of local disturbance. 

Record should be made also of time of any display of polar lights and as good a 
(Ascription as possible be given. 

Possible future reoccupation of stations should be kept in mind when preparing 
descripticms of stations, or when marking them by the best means at bapd 

(A list of secular-variation and distribution stations in the maritime provinces 
of Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, and the islands and shores bordering on Hudson 
Bay and Hudson Strait accompanied the instructions; this list gave extended remarks 
regarding previous occupations and details so far as known of local disturbances.) 

B; Sea Wobk. 

No e3q>licit directions can be given in view of the inadequate knowledge at hand 
respecting the George B. Clnett and her arrangements. . . . The observations 

should, in general, be made on as many headings of the ship as conditions nxay permit, 
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preferably for as complete a swing (8 equidistant points) as noiay be possible. Follow 
as far as possible the methods used on the Oalilee and the Carnegie. The following 
scheme might be tried: (a) make declination observations with deflector (card unde- 
flected); (h) if small horizontal intensity permits, make deflection observations with 
deflector for value of horizontal intensity; (c) deflection observations with Lloyd Creak 
dip-circle, for inclination and total intensity. 

Probably time and conditions will permit only occasionally carrying out such a 
full program, but it may be possible to follow the scheme thus: At one station make 
observations (o) ; at the second, observations (b) ; at the third, observations (c) ; at the 
fourth, (c); at the fifth, (b) ; and at the sisth, (a), etc. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the (a) observations for declination are the most important from a navi- 
gational standpoint and they should invariably be given preference. Some experience 
respecting the behavior of the deflector for observations (a) and (b) under the conditions 
of small horizontal intensity encountered is much desired. 

The maps showing status of magnetic observations in Hudson Bay show that it 
is highly desirable to obtain some control, even though it can be but an approximate 
one, on the values in the middle of Hudson Bay as deduced from the distant shore 
observations. . . . What work can be done in the Atlantic and in Hudson Strait 
must be left to the chief of party. 

It will suffice to control the ship instrumental constants, if possible, at Battle Har- 
bor, at a suitable port in Hudson Strait, at a port in southern part of Hudson Bay and 
at one in northern part, and again upon return to home port. 

The value of A, of the deviation formula will be obtained at the ports where the 
constants are controlled. In brief, the methods of the Department’s ocean work are 
to be followed as far as conditions permit. 

Were the Carnegie suitable for this expedition, the sea work would be regarded as 
more important than the land work, but in the present case, having a vessel the magnetic 
character of which is not known, the land work will have to be given the preference whenever 
a decision must he reached between land and sea work. 

C. Miscbilaneotjs Work. 

Attention has already been called to the large diurnal variation in declination and 
horizontal intensity. It will, therefore, be desirable to embrace any occasion which 
may present itself, without retardation of the work outlined in the previous pages, to 
obtain decimation observations over as long a period and at such intervals as conditions 
will permit. There is sent for the infornaation of the party a copy of “The Ziegler Polar 
Expedition,” as also various pamphlets relating to magnetic work and to the expedition 
of the Arctic, which may serve as a guide in drawing up a program for these auxiliary 
observations. , 

It will also be arranged that our observers make magnetic-declination observations 
on the day of the total solar eclipse, August 21, 1914 (consult the Ephemeris), for a 
period of 2 or 8 hours before the beginning of the eclipse and continue until the same 
time after. Of course, these observations will be possible only at a shore station and 
conditions, therefore, may prevent making them. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS ON THE EXPEDITION. 

W. J. Pbtbes: Report on the HtmsoN Bat Expedition, June 20 to November 11, 1914. 

According to instructions dated June 18, 1914, I met Mr. D. W. Berky in Boston 
on June 20, and together we arrived at Battle Harbor on June 28, where after examm- 
ing the various sites previously used for magnetic stations, we began field work on 
June 30. No magnetic stations were occupied en route from Boston to Battle Harbor, 
owing to the desirability of reaching the latter place before the arrival of the chartered 
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Ship and land instruments were intercompared at Battle Harbor on the old station 
C which furnishes secular data and on a new one D selected for the purpose of intercom- 
parisons. The other stations A, B, and Bm. were not available because of scrap iron, 
debris, and the extension of the hospital buildings. Stations C, D, Gull Rocks, Green 
Island, and Great Island are well distributed around the position of the ship swings 
made at Battle Harbor. 

The three-masted schooner, George B. Cluett, was chartered from the International 
Grenfell Association for a cruise into Hudson Bay of three months for $5,000. This 
vessel was biiilt to meet normal ice conditions on the Labrador coast in the summer. 
The framing and outer skin are of oak and there is an iron shoe on the stem and under 
the whole length of the keel, but no other means are provided for combating ice. The 
galley, donkey-engine room, and some of the crew quarters are all in one structure 
just forward of the foremast and built on the main deck. The cabin is just abaft the 
mizzen and is sunk about a foot or two below the main deck and extends about 23 ^ feet 
above the poop, with but little clearance for the spanker boom. 

The engine room is below the cabin and contains, besides the engine, iron water 
tanks of 1,200 gallons capacity, and engine-room tools, vises, etc. The vessel was in 
ballast consisting of broken rock. The George B. ClwU arrived at Battle Harbor on 
July 8, and the instrumental equipment, tents, and personal baggage were put on 
board. A critical examination of the vessel for the location of the gimbal-stand was 
made at once. The galley forward and the cabin aft practically confined the choice 
to the main deck between the main and the mizzen. A position was finally chosen in 
the middle section of the main hatch. This section and the adjoining after one were 
battened down. ' The forward one was opened occasionally to give access to the hold. 
The following measurements were made to locate the gimbal on the ship plans as well 


as some of the nearest large masses of iron on or above deck: 

feet 

From gimbal-fftand to mizzen 14 

From gimbal-stand to forward edge of main hatch coaming 6.2 

From gimbalnstand to engine in launch 0*2 

From gimbal-stand to after end of launch (length of launch, 23.6 feet; beam, 6.2 feet) 15.2 

From gimbal-stand to main-sheet horse, aft 12.6 

From gmbal-stand to main pump (2 feet to starboard) 16,0 

From gimbal-stand to forward pump (1.4 feet to port), forward. 10.3 

From gimbal-stand to hedge lashed to main, forward 14.0 

From gimbal-s^and to near end of steel life-boat amidships 18.6 

From gimbal-stand to far end of steel life-boat amidships 33.0 

From deck to mast band of main 7,2 

From deck to mast band of mizzen 


The constant A, of the ship for dip and total force and for horizontal force were 
determined by swings at Battle Harbor on July 11, 17, and 22 before the cruise and after 
the cruise on October 7 at the same place for the magnetic declination, inclination, and 
total force. No other harbor swings were practical either at Battle Harbor or at any 
of the ports visited on the cruise. Swings in Hudson Strait were used in the final reduc- 
tions as harbor swings to control the constant A,. There are but few places along 
the track of the cruise that are suitable for harbor swinge and all would require consider- 
able preparation. Those on the Atlantic coast of Labrador were impossible on account 
of ice and wind during the outward passage and on accoimt of stormy weather on the 
return. In Hudson Strait and in some portions of Hudson Bay the currents are so 
strong that it would be necessary to erect beacons on shore to control the position of 
swing and any suitable places that could be surrounded by land stations would have to 
be examined for rocks and sljoals before making a swing as a matter of precaution for 
the safety of the vessel. 

Before the swing of July 11 the dip circle was leveled in smooth water and the ship 
was taken out in the morning. But a fog came in so thick that a swing for inclination 
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and intensity -was impossible. Advantage was taken of the smooth water and the 
short swing which alone was possible to get the meridian readings at the gimbal-stand 
by the compass attachment for each heading of the ship by the steeriag compass. The 
first swing for inclination and total force was made according to these separate read- 
ings, which are entered in the notes. Subsequent swings for inclination and total 
force were made with meridian readings on each heading exactly 45° different from the 
preceding heading. These are likewise entered in the notes. 

As reports from the north showed the impossibility of making much distance north- 
ward in July, the vessel was held at Battle Harbor until the inclination and intensity 
swings made in cloudy weather were completed, July 22. During this time declina- 
tion swings were impossible even when the sun was visible, principally on account of 
the strong winds against which the George B. Cluett could make no headway. It was 
decided on July 22 to sail as soon as ice conditions would perixdt. On July 30 the pros- 
pects turned out to be good and the George B. Cluett, having weighed anchor late in the 
afternoon, started on the journey north. The passage to Hudson Strait was made by 
working up between the pack and the coast, or working in the loose pack and finally 
working through the narrow channels of the northern coast. Port Burwell was reached 
by passing through Grenfell Channel (not charted) on the morning of August 21. 
It had been planned to get to Port Burwell on the afternoon of August 20 in order to 
prepare for the eclipse observations, but the cxirrent in Grenfell Channel changed 
before we could get through and started to run back at a speed of 6 to 8 knots, which 
compelled us to anchor. Getting under way at the first break of dawn, we managed 
to reach Burwell a few minutes before the eclipse. The Canadian Government steamers 
Minto and Arcadia had returned to Port Burwell after having ineffectually tried to 
push through the pack in Hudson Strait. But as the strait was now clearing we set 
sail August 24. No more ice was actually encountered, though the “blink” could be 
seen until we arrived abreast of Charles Island. Prom Charles Island to the end of 
the cruise no more pack-ice was seen, but icebergs of enormous size were seen in the 
strait and in the Atlantic on our return. 

The original plan of cruise was followed until it became evident that we could not 
reach the western shore of the bay if we continued south of the “Two Brothers.” It 
was also found that the islands on or near the 80th meridian are badly charted and that 
much tune might be lost in trying to find them and make a landing. A more advanta- 
geous distribution of magnetic stations seemed possible if we crossed the bay to the 
west shore. Accordingly, on September 8 a course was set to make Eskimo Cape. Es- 
kimo Cape or Sentinel Island was made on the evening of September 12. Next morning, 
September 13, Mr. Berky and I went ashore before breakfast and were detained by a 
storm until noon of September 15, without food or blankets. This storm was so severe 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer Pelican reported later that she had both 
anchors down and engine full speed ahead. Eskimo Cape was left on the afternoon 
of the 15th, as Captain Pickels had decided that the George B. Clnett must return at once. 
Two stops only were made on the return voyage, one at Coats Island, where many 
bear and caribou were seen, and the other at Erik Cove, both made with the intention 
of getting fresh water. The stop at Coats Island afforded an opportunity to establish 
a magnetic station, but at Erik Cove we set up the instruments only to find that a mag- 
netic storm was in progress, September 23. 

Falling snow hastened our departmre, and as we weighed anchor, Mr. S. Sainsbury 
was taken on board at Captain Pickels’s request. He had been prospecting the winter 
before and had no noeans of returning except by dog-sled in the coining winter, Mr. 
E. W. Hawkes of the Canadian Geological Survey had joined the ship August 3 at 
Gready Island, where the George B, duett had put in for the night. The remiwndiW' 
of the passage through the Hudson Strait and off the Labrador coast in the Atlanta 
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was made in the usual cloudy, foggy, and thick weather which prevails in the fall and 
winter months and which, together with the strong currents, lack of lights, b,eacons, 
or prominent land marks, makes the ship’s position very doubtful. Battle Harbor 
was finally made in the afternoon of October 3. A gale sprang up soon after our arrival 
and raged to noon of October 7, when it suddenly abated. The ship was then swung 
in the afternoon for inclination, total force, and declination. Experiments having shown 
that swings for the deflector would take too much time, no deflector swings were made 
on the cruise or after the return. The George B. duett was turned over to owners on 
October 8, exactly three months after she had been put at our disposal. 

Unusual diflBculties were experienced both in observations on land and sea and in 
office work aboard the vessel. The prevalence of strong winds at temperatures rang- 
ing from -1-10° to 0° centigrade was not only a bodily discomfort in handling the instru- 
ments and particularly the needles, but it was also a menace to the tents and to the 
instruments mounted therein. The soil is everywhere a very thin layer over solid rock, 
usually not deep enough to hold the tent-pegs. Loose rock that might be used as a 
substitute is not found near the Battle Harbor stations. Indeed, except for the mag- 
netometer, it was found best to observe without tent protection at these stations as well 
as others on the homeward passages, where cloudy weather generally prevailed and 
protection against the Stm was not necessary. At sea the principal difficulty in the work 
of observations was the numbness in the observer’s fingers, due to exposure to winds at 
low temperatures. 

The ice conditions on the Labrador Atlantic coast were extraordinary in the summer 
of 1914. Usually the pack has drifted south and has disappeared ofl Battle Harbor 
by the end of June. This season the pack was still on the coast as far north as 60° 
latitude on August 17, a condition generally adioitted to have never existed heretofore 
in the last thirty years. 

Hudson Strait was blocked by ice until quite late in August, compelling the Cana- 
dian Government steamers Arcadia and Minto- to return to Port Burwell for more coal. 
An interesting fact in connection with these ice conditions, reported by Mr. S. Sains- 
bury, who had wintered iu Baffin Land, was that the Dundee whaler Active passed 
through the strait in the fast week of July of this year, the strait being practically 
free of ice at the time. The Dundee whalers are built to encounter heavy ice, and the 
Active probably passed through the ocean packs and entered the strait before the Fox 
Gbannel ice had started. 

On the cruise of the George B. duett to Hudson Bay and return, the land observa- 
tions were confined to those opportrmities offered when the vessel was forced to seek 
harbor. Hence- these stations could not be selected to the best advantage for repeat 
stations or for distribution of original stations. Ordinarily, only a short time was 
available before dark, and as the ffist consideration was the work in Hudson Bay, no 
delay was made, by the shore observations, in the progress of the vessel along the At- 
lantic coast of Labrador. The complete land-station program could not be carried 
out in Boany oases. At sea the observations were confined to swings, for the reason 
that the distribution of iron on the vessel could not be preserved without change as the 
vessel's course was changed under sail. All the booms have a large amount of iron 
work, and under sail they are frequently shifted for changes in wind or course- The 
launch, dinghy, and life-boat were not in chocks nor hung from davits. Hence their 
positions were liable to small alterations every time they were used, though precau- 
tions were taken to insure their exact return to their respective positions. It was gen- 
erally impossible to hold a course long enough for ordinary ocean observations when 
the vessel was navigated in the ice or in the narrow, tortuous channels of the northern 
portions of the Atlantic coast of Labrador. Declination swings with deflector 3 were 
made every time the sun was available for the observation, according to the instructions. 
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which gave preference to declination work at sea. These observations were possible 
only on the outward passage, for during the homeward passage the sky was overcast 
practically the whole time. When it became evident that only a few swings could be 
made in Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay, I considered it advisable, for inclination and 
intensity, to obse^e on every occasion deflections with sea dip-circle 169, as these'yield 
results in inclination, total force, and horizontal intensity, and to observe with the dip 
needle only on those occasions where both helms were used. Experimental observations 
mth deflector 3 for horizontal intensity were made on two occasions. Though observa- 
tions could be made with it, yet so much time was required for the card to come to rest 
after each operation of the deflection observations, that swings were quite impractical. 
In fact, the experimental observations on course in the high latitudes were possible 
only by knowing the approximate value of the deflection-angle u, as the card was easily 
kept in continued rotation by trying to “follow up” and makA the setting. 

The prospect of reaching Port Burwell during the afternoon before the eclipse of 
August 12 appeared so favorable that it seemed undesirable to wait at Sangmijok, where 
an original station would be necessary, which, moreover, would be at no great distance 
from a repeat station. The vessel was, however, caught in the current of Grenfell 
Channel, which prevented our reaching Port Burwell imtil but a few minutes before 
the eclipse. 

Mr. D. W, Berky left the office J\me 19 with the instruments and returned November 
14. The total time from the office and back was therefore 148 days. There are 36 
stations, so the average number of days per station is slightly over 4. The average 
time spent at each station was 4.7 hours. The times of actual work at the field stations 
vary considerably, from- the long comparisons at Battle Harbor to the short declination 
observations at sea. Travel was by rail and by steamer to Battle Harbor and by a 
chartered vessel from Battle Harbor into Hudson Bay. The distances over each por- 
tion of the route going and returning are: By rail, 2,960 miles; by steamer, 800 miles; 
and by chartered vessel, 3,700 miles; making a total of 7,460 noiles. There were 23 
stations made on the 3,700-mile cruise of the George B, Chiett, not counting the harbor 
swings or substation at Port Burwell, or an average of one station per 161 miles. 

Expenditures for the Hudson Bay Expedition were made as follows: field expenses, 
$806.22; vessel charter, $5,000; office expense, $205.75; making a total of $6,011.75. 
The total number of stations is 36; hence the average cost per station is $167. 

The whole region traversed on the cruise into Hudson Bay is composed of very old 
igneous rocks with veias carrjdng magnetic ores of iron. These minerals were found 
in very small fragments, not much larger than a pea, but probably larger masses are 
embedded. One exception to this formation was Coats Island, which is composed of . 
weathered limestones. Abnormal values of the magnetic elements were noticed at 
Domino. Erratic motions of the steering compass were noted in latitude 58° 30' N., 
longitude 80° 00' W., and in latitude 62° 00' N., longitude 90° 30' W. In the latter region, 
where the horizontal force is very feeble, the compass-card was continually sticking. 

Captain F. Anderson, of the Canadian steamer Arcadia, called and offered to help 
the expedition; his mechanic supplied a missing portion of the magnetizing block for dip 
circle 4655, and his engineer supplied the George B. duett with a small quantity of lubri- 
cating oil. The assistant collector of customs of St. Johns wired the customs officer 
at Humbermouth to “extend all facilities” to our expedition. Mr. J. T. Coucher of 
Balne Johnston Company, St. Johns, N. F., housed us in Battle Harbor and assisted 
very materially by supplying labor, etc. He also offered to assist in any way that he 
could in future operations, such as advice in buUding a magnetic observatory. It was 
reported that the Moravian missionaries at Nain had made and published a series of 
ol^ervations on the aurora. On account of the war and certain regulations concerning 
aliens, we were not allowed to visit Victoria Park until permission had been sent at the 
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request of Professor R. F. Stupart to the local unilHary.^ The successful navigation of 
the vessel through ice, foggy weather, and particularly in uncharted waters, is due to 
Captain H. Pickels, who was keenly interested in our work. He is faToiliar with the 
Atlantic coast of Labrador and portions of Hudson Strait, and it was this knowledge that 
enabled him on one occasion to pass two steamers that were held in the ice. I wish 
to acknowledge the faithful services of Mr. D. W. Berky, the assistance rendered by 
Mr. E. W. Hawkes in pitching tents, and of the mates and engineer in building cairns 
on several occasions. 

The great difficulties of working in the Hudson Bay region are its inaccessibility 
and the lack of food, supplies, etc. The simplest method of meeting these is by winter- 
ing a vessel in the region to be surveyed, and then working from the vessel by dog- 
sleds in the frozen season and by whale-boats and canoes in the summer. Such a vessel 
need not necessarily be large, but should be stout, supplied with a reliable motor, and 
well lighted. A Gloucester fishing schooner might be converted for the purpose at no 
great expense, and if the railway were completed to Churchill before the magnetic work 
was finished in the Hudson Bay region, the fishing schooner could be supplied by rail 
and thus remain in Hudson Bay imtil the survey was completed. Instruments should 
be stowed in waterproof cases for boat work in surf (as on western shores of Hudson Bay) 
or for canoeiug in rapids. 

ABSTRACT OF LOG OF THE GEORGE B. CLUETT. 




Noon positioii 
or anchorage 


liat. N. 


Long. 
E. of Gr. 


Day’s 

nm^ 


Remarks 


® ® ' miU$ 

JvH 8 Battle Harbor Large pans ol ioe driving into harbor. Cloudy. Strong breese N£ to N. 

9 Bo Cloudy. Moderate breeae NE. 

XO , Bo Strong northerly gale. Bay ends Tvith moderate breesSf heavy swells. 

Drizzling, doudy. . 

11 Bo 6 Hove anchor at 1 p. m. and proceeded into Lewis Sound to swing. Return 

to Battle Harbor. Thick fog, oloudy. Wind NE to E, force 4. 

12 Bo Fog and rain. Wind SE. 

13 Bo li^t breeze, SE to S. Cloudy. Bay ends with thick fog from northward. 

14 Bo Strong breese E, S, and SW. Ice in offing. Cloudy. 

Ig Bo Wind from north. Squalls. 

16 Bo Overcast, strong breeze from north. 

17 Bo. 6 Proceeded to Lewis Sound to^wing in calm. Returned in strong breeze 

from SW. Oloudy. 

18 Bo Overcast. Wind WSW to NE, 

19 Bo Oloudy. Rain swad fog. WindNE. 

20 Bo Thick fog and rain. Wind SW to W. Bay ends calm and clear. 

21 Bo Misty and oloudy. Wind east. Bay ends with fog. 

22 Bo 0 Proceeded to Lewis Sound to awing. Returned in overcast gloomy weather. 

Light wind NE. 

23 Bo Thick fog. Ice begins to come into harbor. Wind NE. 

24 Bo Heavy ice completely fills harbor. No water visible from crow’s-nest. 

Wind ENE. 

25 Bo Harbor rernams blocked with ioe. Fog, mist, and rain. Calm or light airs. 

26 Bo Harbor remains blocked. Clear, moderate breeze from ENE. 

27 Bo Harbor remains blocked. Fog. Moderate breeze from E. 

28 Bo Clear, Lis^t winds from ENE. Heavy ioe extends to horizon as seen from 

hihs. 

29 Bo No cha^e in ioe. Clear, northerly breeze. 

80 Bo Ioe beginB moving at 10 a. m. Hove anchor at 4 p. m. Steamed through ' 

loose ioe. 

31 Hill Harbor 53 Anchored at 3 p. m. Clear, light wind WNW. 

Aug 1 Bo At anchor, blocked by ice. Clear. Light vTinds and calms. 

2 Bomino Run 25 Anchored in Domino Run. Fair, light northerly wind. 

3 Oready Harbor 30 Anchored at 4 p. m. account of ioe. Cloudy. Heavy ioe. Calm, oloudy. 

4 Independent Harbor. , 17 Clear, followed by cloudy weather and hail. Light variable winds. 

5 Holton Roads 53 Thick paek-ice off Horse-Chopps. Passed through heavy pan-ioe. Cloudy, 

ovwcast, and rain. Wind NW increasing. 


^ Distance from the last positiozi or anchorage. 


Hudson Bat Expedition, 1914 
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ABSTRACT OF LOG OF THE GEORGE B. CLUETT— ConcWerf. 



Noon position 


Date 

or anchorage 

Day's 

lAt W 

• B. of Gr. 

run 

1914 

O / 0 / 

mile$ 

6 

Cape Harrison 

30 

7 

Aillik 

45 

8 

Hopedale 

40 

9 

Do 


10 

Davis Inlet 

45 

11 

Uncertain 


12 

Do 


13 

Do 


14 

Do 


15 

68 15 1 229 11 


16 

Uuoertain 


17 

Do 


18 

Kelvagtuc 


19 

Kakkinak 


20 

60 20 1 296 20 

50 

21 

Port Burwell 

6 

22 

Do 



23 Do, 


24 

61 10 

294 

03 

61 

25 

61 39 

291 

69 

68 

26 

Uncertain. 




27 

Ashe Inlet, 

1 • • • . 


99 

28 

Do... 




29 

62 31 

280 

05 

13 

30 

62 36 

288 

05 

30 

31 

62 49 

285 

40 

68 

Sop 1 

Erik Cove. 



90 

2 

62 18 1 

281 

30 

42 

3 

Smith Island . . . 


90 

4 

Uncertain. 




5 

Mistake Bay. , . 


145 

6 

Do... 




7 

Cai)e Dufferin. . 


64 

8 

58 26 

279 

29 

56 

9 

57 62 

277 

09 

83 

10 

58 08 

275 

20 

69 

H 

69 67 

270 

45 

188 

12 

Cape Eskimo. . . 


170 


13 Do 

14 Do 

16 Do 

16 01 30 271 36 166 

17 61 66 276 10 110 

18 62 03 277 28 82 

19 Coats Island 51 

20 Uncertain 

21 Do 

22 62 03 I 279 00 56 

23 Erik Cove 119 

24 Do 

25 62 40 I 286 48 126 

26 Uncertain 

27 71 07 293 20 210 

28 60 67 295 67 86 

29 58 12 298 40 125 

30 56 15 301 10’ 144 

Oct 1 Uncertain 

2 Do 

3 Battle Harbor 265 


Ilemarks 


Passed through large ice-fields. Encountered heavy ioe-pack and then 
worked in toward shore. Light northerly winds, fog, rain. 

Made Cape Harrison at 8 a. m. Heavy ioe-paok at 2 p. m. Light winds 
NE to SE. 

Proceeded through inside passages to Hopedale. Heavy packed ice off 
shore and to north. Light northerly airs. Cloudy. 

Remain at Hopedale account of ice. Fog, calm. 

Hove anchor at j3 a. m., proceed by inside passage to Davis Inlot. Cloudy, 
misty, light northerly airs. 

Working through ice-fields. Fog, rsin, day ends with no ice. Moderate 
breeze. Heavy bergs in offing. 

No ice but many heavy bergs. Encounter ice about 3 p. m. Light NNW 
airs. Clear. 

Cloudy, heavy fog. Strong breeze W to N. Clear followed by fog. 

Fog, Moderate breeze. Loose ice. Hove to. 

Swing. Fog and light wind. 

Moored to ice-pan. Large bergs on all sides. 

In ice-paok until noon. Run to Rain Bay. Clear, light wind. 

Heavy ice off shore. Light winds and calm. Day ends with rain and heavy fog. 
Anchor in dense fog. Gale. 

Uncharted narrow channel. Under way between 9 a. m. and 8 p. m. Light 
northerly airs. Foggy and cloudy. 

Misty. Light southerly airs. 

Dense fog, rain, and moderate breeze from north. 

Rain, fog, and strong E to NE breeze. 

Hove anchor 3 a. m. Swung ship. Cloudy and foggy. Moderate easterly 
breeze. 

Swung ship. Thick fog. Light westerly and northerly breeze. 

Dense fog. Lying to in ice. 

Arrived Ashe Inlet 7 a. m. Rain, thick fog. Heavy ice at mouth of inlet. 
Strong WNW gale. Fog. loo passing by mouth of inlet. 

Hove anchor 5 a. m. Snow. Strong breeze from NW and N. 

Clear, light wind N to SE, Swung ship. 

Clear, light SE wind. Swung ship. 

Anchor 8 p. m. Clear and calm. 

Hove anohor at 4 a. m. Clear, calm or light NE airs. 

Anchored at 8 a. m. Hove anchor at 11 p. m. Cloudy, light ENE airs. 
Hove to in gale from NE. Mist and rain. 

Anohored at 6 p. m. Gale from ENE moderating. Cloudy, rain. Day 
ends clear. 

Light NE breozo, clear. 

Hove anchor at 4 a. m. and oame to anohor about 4 p. m. off Cape Dufforin. 
Cloudy, rain, liglxt NE airs. 

Hove anchor at 7 a. m. Passed many islands. Thick fog. Light NE wind. 
Cloudy, followed by clearing. Moderate NW breeze* Swung ship. 

Clear. Light variable airs. Sw\ing slup. 

Fog followed by clearing. Light SW airs. Swung ship. 

Anohored at 9 p. m. Clear, calm* 

Overcast. NE wind increasing. 

NEgale. 

NE gale subsidos. Hove anohor at 4 p. m. Cloudy. 

Cloudy. Light S to SW breezes. 

Cloudy. Strong west wind. 

Cloudy. Light SW wind. Swung ship. 

Anohored at 10 a. m. and loft at 6 p. m. Cloudy. Light variable airs. 
Cloudy. Rain. Strong ESE breeze. 

Cloudy, Rain and snow. Strong NE breeze, 

Cloudy, Moderate northerly wind, 

Anohored at 11 a. m. Snow. Cloudy. 

Hove anohor at 11 a. m. Snow. Strong northerly breeze. 

Light NW winds. Snow. 

Light northerly winds. Snow. 

Cloudy. Fresh northerly broeze. Swung ship. 

Fresh breeze. Day ends with mist and light breeze. 

Cloudy. Snow. Light variable wind. 

Cloudy. Thiok fog. Moderate NW breeze. 

Cloudy. Light NNE wind. 

Clouc^. Fresh northerly wind- 
Anohored at Battle Harbor 4 p. m. 


Total distance, 3,258 miles. Time spent on voyage, 65 days. Average day's run, 50.1 miles* 
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NOTES ON THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

These notes during the Hudson Bay Expedition cover a period extending from June 
28 to October 28, 1914. During this period of 123 days there were 43 clear nights and 
the Northern Lights were seen on 16 nights. The remaining 80 nights were cloudy or 
foggy and occasionally with rain or snow. Because of limited help, observations were 
not made after 23 o’clock, local mean time, civil reckoning, except in one or two cases. 
In the tabulation of these notes as given below all directions are magnetic. 

Observations of Northern Lights during July to October , 1914^ 


■n*** T-+ vr IiOD«. iKicalmean 

Date Lat. N. ^ Notes 


1914 

0 

/ 

o 

/ 

h 

h 


Jul 

9 

52 

16 

304 

25 

20 to 23 

Clear; no aurora. 


20 

52 

16 

304 

25 

20 

23 

Fairly well defined auroral arch extending from about 15^ £ to 15^ 
W of N, about 5^ wide and 30° high, ^rtain parts are more bril- 
liant and are continually shifting or pulsating along the arch, but 
not throughout the entire length. 


26 . 

52 

16 

304 

25 

20 

23 

Cloudy, clear toward morning; no aurora. 


28 

52 

16 

304 

25 

20 

23 

Clear; no aurora. 


29 

52 

16 

304 

25 

20 

23 

A remarkably clear nifidit. There is an auroral arch of perfect sym- 
metry. The highest part about 30° high is 10° E of N. The arch 
extends from 35° B to 15° W of N. 


30 

52 

40 

304 

20 

20 

23 

Clear, no aurora. 


31 

53 

06 

304 

14 

20 

23 

Do. 

Aug 

1 

53 

06 

304 

14 

20 

23 

Do, 

2 

53 

28 

304 

14 

20 

23 

Do. 


6 

54 

00 

303 

00 

20 

22 

Clear, followed by cloudy weather, faint auroral glow in the N. 


11 

56 

00 

300 

00 

20 

23 

Clear, no aurora. 


12 

56 

50 

299 

30 

20 

28 

Do. 


17 

59 

00 

297 

30 


23 

Faint auroral glow in N. Clear at 2^ on Aug. 18; no aurora. 


21 

60 

30 

295 

30 

20 

22 

Clear at 20^, no aurora. Cloudy at 22^. 


28 

62 

30 

289 

30 

20 

22 

Clear at 20^, thin clouds soon appear, cloudy at 22K 


29 

62 

30 

289 

00 

20 

23 

Partly cloudy. At 22^ auroral light just discernible between clouds 
inSSB. 


30 

62 

30 

288 

00 

20 

23 

Clear, no aurora. 


31 

62 

39 

284 

30 

20 

23 

Do. 

Sep 

1 

62 

33 

283 

32 

20 

23 

Do. 


2 

62 

00 

281 

20 

20 

23 

Do. 


5 

59 

13 

281 

48 

20 

22 

Clear, magnificient spectacle of aurora. Streaks of prismatic colors 
pass through the zenith from SB to NW and reach to within 20® of 
each horizon. The lights are in continuous pulsating motion; some- 
times they shimmer or tremble. 


6 

59 

13 

281 

48 

20 

22 

Clear, no aurora. 


8 

58 

40 

280 

00 

20 

22 

Clear, no aurora seen before 21**. Curtain of waving variety visible at 
brightest in SSW; as usual the "hem” or bottom of curtain is 
brightest part; waving folds are distinctly visible. Display is not 
seen in northern portions of sky. 


9 

58 

10 

275 

00 

. . 


Clear, aurora begins «.t 20^, extending from zexuth to about 25° above 


western horizon It appears as a brilliant waving curtain with 
lower edge sharply de^ed and apparent folds distinotly visible. 
At 21^ it extends clear across the zenith from E to W in several 
waving bands, 


11 

60 

30 

269 

40 

20 

23 

Clear, no aurora until after 23^, when there is a brilliant spectacle of 
waving-curtain variety. 

16 

61 

25 

271 

30 

• • 


Clear, at 20^^20® aurora appears as a perfectly smooth band parallel 
to the horizon and about 15° above it, extending from WSW to ESE. 

17 

61 

55 

276 

10 

20 

23 

Clear, no aurora between 20^ and 23*^. 

18 

. . 

. . 

. . . 

. . 

. , 

. . 

Brilliant aurora, curtain variety, at 1^. 

18 

62 

00 

277 

30 

20 

23 

Cloudy but clearing later; no aurora. 

21 

62 

10 

278 

30 

20 

23 

Partly cloudy, faint aurora visible in rifts of clouds in northern sky. 
^ Comet spen in constellation of Dipper. 

22 

62 

40 

. 280 

00 

20 

. . 

Partly cloudy, glow seen between rifts in clouds but soon sky is overcast* 

27 

60 

50 

280 

00 

19.5 24 

Clear, aurora appears as narrow horizontal band of almost continuous 

28 

• • 

• • 

• ' • 

• • 

0 

4 

light-intensity from B to SB, and about 7° above the southern 
horizon and seems to pulsate with intensity. 

Oct 1 

55 

50 

301 

50 

20 

23 

Clear, no aurora. 

2 

54 

30 

303 

50 

20 

23 

Do. 

3 

53 

OO 

305 

00 

20 

23 

Do. 

4 

52 

16 

304 

25 

20 

23 

Do. 


Hudson Bait "R^pedition, 1914 

OhservaHons of Notihem Lights during July to October, 1314 — Concluded. 
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Date 


Lat N. 

E. of Or. time 


Notes 


m4 

Oot 5 

s 

9 

18 

16 

18 

19 

20 

24 

25 
28 
29 


52 16 
52 16 
52 16 
52 16 
52 16 
52 16 
52 16 
52 16 

52 16 
52 16 
52 16 
52 16 


804 25 
804 25 
804 25 
304 25 
804 25 
804 26 
804 26 
804 25 

804 25 
804 25 
804 25 
804 25 


A h 

20 23 

20 23 

20 23 

20 23 

20 23 

20 23 

20 23 


20 23 

20 23 


Clear, no aurora. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Clear, faint g^ow in northern horizon. 

Clear, faint glow just over northern horizon at 21^30". 

Partly doudy; faint dow again seen in northern horizon at 21^ to 22^; 

clouds thiolron later and aky overcast. 

Clear, no aurora. 

Do. 

Clear, faint dow in northern horizon at 19^30" disappears at 2C^. 
The party left Battle Barbor to return home. 
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NAVIGATION OF AIRCRAFT BY ASTRONOMICAL METHODS. 


Bt J. P. Axruc. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The work discussed m this report was undertaken by the writer during August to 
December 1918 at Langley Field, Virginia, under instructions from Dr. Louis A. Bauer, 
Director of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, at the request of Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. A. Millikan, at that time vice-chairman of the National Eesearch Council 
and in charge of the Division of Science and Eesearch of the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, The investigation was under the immediate charge of Doctor Henry Norris 
Eussell, of Princeton University, whose hearty cooperation, encouragement, and assist- 
ance are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

This report is supplementary to tW one prepared by Doctor Eussdd and published 
in Proceedings of the Aslronoimcal Society of f/jc Pacific, No. 181, June 1919, to which 
the reader is referred for details which are not included in the present report. 

THE PROBLEM. 

The problem confronting the navigator, either at sea or in the air, is to measure 
the altitude of one or more celestial bodies as accxirately as possible and then to compute 
and plot his most probable position. From this measured altitude a circle of position 
is determined, the observer being located somewhere on this circle, at any point of which 
the Sun is at the altitude observed. An approximate knowledge of the azimuth of the 
object observed will designate the portion of the circle of position oh which the olwerver 
is located, and usually the circle is so large that a portion 60 to 100 miles long may be 
considered as a straight Ime without appreciable error. This.line is known as the 
Sumner line, after Captain Thomas H. Sumner, an American shipnaaster who discovered 
the method which involves the use of this line in navigation. If two celestial bodies are 
available, two position-lines can bedeternained, and their intersection completely fixes the 
geographical position of the observer. If only one object is available, then the observer 
knows only that he is located somewhere on this position-line, and to completely fix his 
position it is necessary to observe also the azimuth of the celestial body, or the bearing 
of some known object on land. • 

The altitude, usually measured with some form of sextant, is the angular distance 
of the body above the horizon. For ocean navigation, either on the surface or in the 
air, the sea-horizon is usually available, but for aircraft flying over land and, at times, 
over the ocean, some form of artificial horizon must be provided. 

After the altitude is measured, the next proceeding is to make the calculations and. 
to draw in the position-line on the chart, or by some method, determine the positi<m 
of the observer. The usual methods for this work require too much time for aircraft, 
so that new and rapid methods are necessary. 

REPORTS OF WORK DONE AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The following reports were, except as otherwise noted, submitted by the writ® to 
the Director the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism from time to time as the wotk 
rdatlve to aeriW navigation, mstruments, and methods at Langley Field progr^ed. 
They serve to indicate the methods and instruments used and the results achieved. 

817 
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Rbpobt Off Septbmbbh 10, 1918, ffOR thb Pbbiod Sbpthmbbb 3 to 10. 

On the morning of September 3, 1918, a first flight was made to accustom obs^er 
to flight conditions, a sextant being taken for practice work on the natural horizon. 
Upon returning from this flight, the small atmospheric-electric gimbals taken from the 
Go/megie were fitted with the artificial horizon and counterweight, which Doctor Russell 
had devised. The counterweight was immersed in heavy cylinder oil and four vanes 
were provided to increase the damping effect. The mirror used was silvered on the top 
surface of the glass; the whole mounting was inclosed in a box ^d protected from the 
wind. Gimbal and mirror were leveled approximately with spirit level and then more 
accurately by si g h ting on some fixed object from a fixed position, with gimbals in differ- 
ent orientations, the weights adjusted so that the measured altitude remained the same, 
no matter what the orientation. 

With the artificial horizon so adjusted, a second flight was made on the afternoon 
of the same day over a restricted route, and 16 observations were made extending over 
a period of one-half hour. The raean error of a single observation was dblO' in altitude. 

Some adjustments were made in the bearing surfaces, knife-edges smoothed off, 
and approximately leveled again, and a third flight was made on Wednesday 

afternoon, September 4. During a period of 46 minutes, 49 observations were r^de, 
care being taken to get good settings. A mean error of ±12' in altitude was obtained, 
rejecting only three shots which were obviously in error, all other shots being less than 
36' in error. Grouping these observations in groups of 6 shots each, the error of any 
one group was ±20' in altitude. 

The action of the artificial horizon was son^ewhat erratic at times. Due to some 
unusual accelerations of the airplane, the horizon would gradually moye out of level 
and remain so for 10 to 20 seconds. Observations made at such times were, of course, 
in error and could be detected as erroneous by their differing from the average of the 
main part of the series. 

During these three flights Cary sextant 3393 was used without the telescope. Ob- 
servations were made with ease, no difficulty being found in keeping the images in the 
field of view at all times for str^ht flying. The slow-motion screw was used, but 
this was not sufficiently rapid to keep the images together. The images were super- 
posed, the altitude of the Sun’s center being measured, as the vibrations were too great 
for accurate settings on the limb. The watch was suspended in front of the observer, 
and the recordjjQg pad was placed on a light board resting on the observer’s knees. The 
box /»Anfn.ining the artificial horizon rested on the seat beside the observer and was lashed 
to the fuselage. As the plane changed its direction of flight, the box was shifted from 
one side to the other. On regular work three mountings should be provided, one on 
each side and one directly in the rear. The vibration of the engine was not disturb- 
ing, nor was the force of the wind felt behind the hood. 

On Thursday mmn in g , September 5, a Alight was made \ising the pocket-sextant, 
Hicks 301, to test its availability for use with the artificial horizon. A map was also 
taken, and the observations were computed and position determined without previous 
calculation except that the watch-error was known. 

First, five altitudes were measured, of which one was rejected by inspection. The 
Tf!^oA.T< of the four was taken, and computation of the altitude-intercept and azimuth 
was made by use of Aquino’s tables.* Owing to the large scale of the map, the final 
{dotting of the position could not be done. The longitude error of the position as plotted 
lat« was 12' east or about 8 miles. A second series of seven shots was taken and com- 
puted as above. The total time for seven shots was 6 minutes, and the computation 
and plotting required 5 minutes. The error of the longitude was 29' west or 20 miles. 

• Altitude and A«i^uth Tables, 1910, by Ideutenaat Ri^dler de Aqiuino, Braiflian Navy. 
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A third series of ten shots was taken, computed, and plotted in less than 12 minutes, 
the error of longitude being 3' west or 1 mile. .Thus, the mean error of the three posi- 
tions determined in the period of 46 minutes was ±10 miles. 

With practice and a better artificial horizon a position could be obtained in the air 
without previous preparation in less than 10 minutes, making at least five shots on the Sun 
or star. This, of course, presupposes a fair knowledge of the latitude from dead reckoning. 

Thursday night, September 6, a flight was made at 21*‘30“ to investigate the con- 
ditions for navigating at night. The only ship available was controlled from the rear cock- 
pit, so the observer, being in the front cockpit, was limited as to field of view and space. 
The artificial horizon could not be taken, so a mirror was mounted on each side of the 
fuseli^, and the Keuffel and Esser artificial horizon was moimted on top of the fuselage 
just behind the observer. 

It was found that the pocket-sextapt would not be available for n^ht work in its 
present form on account of the restricted field of view and small peep-sight. The lai^e 
Hurlimann star sextant was tried and could have been used readily with the proper 
facilities. Owing to the position of the mirrors and the necessity of leanmg out of the 
cockpit to use them and to see the star, it was not possible to obtain any pointings on 
account of wind pressure. Polaris was picked up a few times, and obseirvations could 
have been made on this star. 

A flight was made Saturday afternoon, September 7, to make a series of observa- 
tions on the natural horizon, using pocket-sextant 301. At an altitude of 6,000 to 6,000 
feet a fairly good cloud-horizon was visible to the west. The altitude of this cloud- 
bank was estimated from the scattered clouds passed through on the climb and again 
on the descent. On this flight one shot was taken about 9 minutes after leaving the 
ground at a height of 6,200 feet, sighting the lower limb of the Sun. This shot was 
reduced and the position-line plotted; the resulting longitude as determined by using a 
dead-reckoned latitude was in error 4' west. The cloud-horizon was reckoned 4,0(W 
feet in altitude, but was probably slightly less, as the following observations showed. 
A second shot was taken and plotted, the error in longitude being 5 ' west. Two shots 
were take n for the third position, the error in longitude being 8' west. Two shots were 
for the fourth position, the error in longitude being 8 ' west. These four positions 
were observed, computed, and plotted in 21 minutes, including time lost between shots. 
The average titna for one complete operation, observation, computation, and plottmg 

was 4,1 minutes. ... . x- x- « 

The mean error was 6' west. If this error be attnbuted to error m estimation of 

altitude of cloud-horizon and removed, the probable error of any one position wm 1 ^ 2 
mileS} the range in the errors being 3 miles. The only preparation made for tms 
was the calculation of the watch-error on Greenwich astronomical time and of the Sun s 


Whenever possible a natural horizon should be used, if its height can be determined. 
The necessity of making 'a series of observations with the artificial horizon to insure a 
sufficient degree of accuracy will consume about 6 minutes for the observations on ^e 
object and 10 minutes for two objects, so that the determination of a position by the 
intersection of two Sumner lines, without previous preparation, woffid require from 15 
to 20 minutes. Doctor KusseU has outlined a method where the calc^tioM are made 
nrevious to a flight, when the objective and time are known. Special tables are pre- 
pared and the altitudes and azimuths calculated for different assun^ p^itioM and 
times. This method will gi^^e a position-line in 2 minutes of time, including the o^ 
servation when a natural horizon is used and in 7 minutes when an artificial horizon is used. 

All maps used in aerial navigation should be ruled for every 5 mmutes of latitude 
and longitude and marked for rapid plotting of the dead-reckoned and assumed ^lositions. 
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For the method as used in this -work and mentioned previously, based on Aquino’s 
tables, a specially improved celluloid protractor was used, one arm being graduated 
to tenths of inches. A celluloid protractor 4 inches in diameter, with one arm 8 inches 
long and graduated to read Tninutes of latitude for the map to be used, should be pro- 
vided. This azimuth arm should carry another arm at right angles which could slide 
back and forth, thus making the setting of the altitude-intercept easy and the drawing 
in of the position-line- possible without the necessity of using another instrument. This 
protractor would be necessary in laying down a course or route. If this right-angle 
arm can not readily be made usable and remain alwa 3 rs at right angles, a celluloid triangle 
can be used. Two of these triangles should be furnished, to be used as circumstances 
require. They will take the place of parallel rulers, dividers, etc. One triangle should 
be graduated to minutes of latitude to be used to lay off the altitude-intercept for the 
precalculation method. 

It is recommended that the matter of sextants be taken up further and investi- 
gated. The Cary type of sextant is quite suitable for day work. No opportunity was 
had for testing it at night. This will be possible later, when present arrangements are 
completed. The question of finding the position at night seems to be the one that will 
offer the most difOiculty, owing to the time required to obtain 5 to 10 observations on 
two or more stars, to insure sufficient accuracy. This may be reduced when a more 
perfect artificial horizon is made. Work with the present experimental device at night 
will be undertaken later. 

The pocket-sextant was tried at night and did not prove suitable. It is also not 
suitable for natural-horizon work, particularly when the horizon is dim and hard to 
distinguish. Any light sextant with good mirrors will be suitable. The frame around 
the clear part of the horizon-glass should be removed. The index arm should be operated 
with araok-and-pinion or similar device to permit of rapid motion and yet remain clamped. 
l>ark shade-glasses should be pro-vided for both mirrors. Such a sextant would be 
serviceable for both Sun and star work. 

With a natural horizon in daylight, a position-line can be obtained from observa- 
tions on the Sun with all requisite accuracy in less than 4 minutes of time, all work 
being done in the air. By previous calculation of the altitude and azimuth for various 
times and positions, the time required to make the observations and to plot the position- 
line can be reduced to 2 mmut^. The observer should always be prepared to work a 
position-line entirely in the air, as his previous calculation might not always fit the 
conditions which would develop during the flight. 

The tables required for this method can be obtained from the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office Publication 200, “Altitude, Azimuth, and line-of-Position Tables.” 

It is respectfully recommended that further tests be made with star work by flights 
at ni^t, that the question of sextants be investigated, that the Department undertake 
the construction of two artificial horizons as requested and specified by Doctor Russell, 
and that the instruments and methods be used on actual flights across country and on 
seaplanes. 

Maim Simcms, commanding officer of Langley Field, as weU as Lieutenant T. D. 
Cope, officer in oh»ge of the Science and Research Laboratory, were extremely inter- 
ested in the develc^ment erf the work tod in the results obtained, and offered every 
aSSmttoce in their power. Doctor H. N. Russell was exceedingly generous in providing 
oppOTtunitke to make the tests and hto already done remarkable work in showing the 
pe^ldlities of aerial navtgatiem and in making it practicable. 

Bwpoar ojr Ocronsn J, 1918, ron toe Pnaion SaPTBaiBEB 16 to 27. 

' Eight were thade during this period, including a flight from. Langley Field 
to Washington and return. Exp^ments were made naing Cerent mirrors, e. g., 
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a good piece of glass silvered on the back. It was found that the interference by 
reflections from the different surfaces was considerable. A speculum mirror should be 
very satisfactory. 

Considerable attention was given the matter of charts and maps. Both the poly- 
conic and the Mercator projections were used. For cross-country flying the Geological 
Survey state maps, scale 1 to 500,000 or 1 to 1,000,000, could be used, provided the coxmty 
names and boundary lines and other markings were removed and the map ruled every 
6' of latitude and longitude. The Mercator projection position-plotting sheets issued 
by the United States Hydrographic Oflice were used also and probably would be 
best for ocean work. The Lambert conformal conic projection would have several 
advantages. Separate local maps can be made and then joined together for an extended 
trip without any appreciable (hstortions. Straight lines on this projection are great 
circles, so that the shortest route between points is easily determined. Distances can 
be measured in any direction with the same scale. It has no advantage where a wide 
range in latitude is desired. This projection is being used for the present war maps of 
Europe. 

Some experiments were made with dip measurer 5490. Several flights were made 
and observations taken with the dip measurer on cloud and haz^horizon. On the 
four days when the dip measurer was used it was possible to go high enough to get 
above the clouds and haze and obtain a good straight-line horizon continuous through 
360“. Observations for dip of horizon were made before and after altitudes of the Sun 
and moon were taken. The dip of the cloud-horizon was easily measured on accoimt 
of the contrast of its color against the sky. The haze-horizon was a sharp dark line 
away from the Stm, but was very dim near the Sun, hence the dip was not easy to measure. 

With an instrument having less magnifying power and with a horizontal scale 
graduated to 10' of dip, the dip of horizon could be determiped with ease whenever suffi- 
cient altitude could be reached to obtain a good sharp horizon. Over land a horizon 
can be obtained on an average of 90 per cent of the time, according to the testimony of 
experienced flyers. Over water a good horizon could be obtained more frequently by 
flying at low altitudes by flying at high altitudes, since the color of the water 
merges with that of the sky so often. To use the dip measurer in its present form it 
was necessary to remove the goggles and observe with the eyes exposed to the wind. 
This could be done with no serious inconvenience. The error of a single determination 
of the dip was on the order of d=3' to ±5'. The mean error of one series on a cloud- 
horizon of five determinations was -1', the range being 4'. The height of the top of 
the cloud-surface was determined by altimeter readings du^g the ascent and again 
during the descent, and the altimeter was read when the dip observations were made. 
The distance between the two horizon images as seen in the instrument was measured 
on the horizontal scale in the eyepiece instead of the usual method. The -^ue of one 
division on this scale is 14' of dip as determined by theodolite observations at Washmgton 
on September 14, 1918, by W. J. Peters and J. P. Ault. It was found possible to 
measure this distance with an accuracy of 0.3 division, the eye bemg shifted quickly 
from the reading of one horizon to that of the other. . j., .n 

A natural horizon with its dip determined by means of the dip measurer will 
add materially to the accuracy of the determination of positioM by dayhght when there 
is usually only the Sun visible. A series of fairly accurate position-lines, mth the d^d- 

reckoned course and distance run, will ^ve the route of an airplane with aU needed 

« • 

prec^on. Langley Field to Washin^on on Monday, September 23, was r^e 

to try out the method based oh the use of Aquino’s tables, aa outlined m ^ 

September 10, 1918. The pilot had made the flight before and so foUowed a m<a:e or 
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less straight line between the two places. On the trip to Washington, which occupied 
two hours in the forenoon, seven position-lines were deterTuined, each based on ten ob- 
servations of the Sun's altitude, using the preliminary artificial horizon and the pocket- 
sextant Hicks 301. All the work was done in the air, observations, computations, and 
plotting of the position-line. No effort was made to race against time. The average 
tiTnft for the observations was 4.5 mmutes, for the computations 3 minutes, and for the 
plotting 2 minutes. On the return trip in the afternoon, which occupied 1 hour and 
46 minutes, nine position-lines were determined, the last one not being plotted in the 
air, as the airplane was descending during the computation. The airplane was quite 
unsteady during the return trip, sometimes dropping 26 to 60 feet, due to the “bumpy" 
condition of the air. The pilot was always warned by signal when a series of measure- 
ments of the altitude was begun and when it was ended. During the observations he 
made a special effort to fly in a straight line and with as little change in acceleration 
as possible. 

Table 39 shows the errors in the altitudes for the various position-lines as plotted 
in the air dmring the trip. 

Tabus 39, — AUUude-Errora for PodHonrldnes dwrvng Flights on SejOemher £S, 1918 ^ 
from Langley FiM^ Va., to WasJdnyUmf D. C. (o. m.), cmd Betwn (p. m.). 

Mondng fli^t Aitemoon flight 


Po0itioik4ine 

Altitude-enri^ 

Foaltioix-linfi 

Altitude-error 


t 


t 

1 

- 6 

1 

+ 9 

2 

-22 

2 

-80 

3 

+ 2 

3 

- 1 

4 

+ 2 

4 

+16 

5 

- 8 

6 

- 7 

6 

-31 

6 

-11 

7 

-24 

7 

1 -40 



8 

+20 



0 

-18 


Mean ^12 Mean — 7 

Mean, tegardless of sign, . . 13 Mean, regardless of sign. . . 17 

^ l>ue to one high reading. 

The minus sign indicates that the position-line should be moved away from the 
Sun. With reference to the mean —12' in the forenoon results and of —7' in the 
afternoon results, 7' of this is due to error in the level of the mirror as determined by 
observations on the ground made September 24, 1918. 

The accuracy is thus seen to be about what was indicated in the first report. A 
better artificial horizon and a more stabilized plane should improve the accuracy con- 
siderably. 

A more detailed summary of the results obtained during these flights is given in 
Table 40. (See Fig, 9.) 

A fli^t was n^e at night, udng the artificial horizon and Keuffel and Esser hydro- 
graphic sextant ^th telescope. Conditions were not of the best for such work on 
account of the necessity of remaining within gliding distance of the field. Observations 
were made tm Polarfe, ten shots being obtained in 4.2 minutes with the same degree of 
.accuracy ha4 be«i obtained by observations on the Sun and in the same time, 
t^i resulting latiitude being in error only 4'. Other stars were picked up and altitudes 
meaaored to ^eteraane the practicability of hi^t work. The series of observations on 
Polaris was Sufficient to Show the practicability of night work, the time required and 
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the^ accuracy obtained being tbe same as for Sun work. A telescope is necessary to 
assist in picking up the reflection in the mirror. The vibration of the engine enlarges the 
reflection in the mirror and is an added assistance. 



9.—Revi8ed Poeition-Lines, Airplaiie Flight from Lftnidey to 
WMbington and l^turn, September 23, 1918. 

The pocket-type sextant has been found best for artificial-horizon work on the Sun 
on accoimt of small size, alldwing very near approach to the mirror, which is especially 
desirable for low altitudes, ease of handling, protection of glasses, etc. A light-weight 
sextant of size similar to Keuffel and Esser hydrographic pattern, with a rapid-motion 
tangent-screw device, will be best for natural-horizon work by daylight and for star 
work at night, and can be used readily for artificial-horizon work on the Sun. It will 
be best to adopt one type of sextant for all the observations. A dip measurer, modified 
as suggested above, should be provided. A celluloid protractor, as specified in my 
report of September 10, 1918, will be required. 

IT , dieting charts and maps may be adapted for cross-country flying and for trans- 
oceanic trips, but special maps should be provided showing only the main topographical 
features that would be of use in identifying a locality from the air. This question should 
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be taken up with an experienced cartogifapher or some organization such as the United 
States Geological Survey, the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the United 
States Hydrographic OflBioe, and a suitable map adopted and a special mounting designed. 
A padded case should be provided for the sextant and padded supports for the chart 
table or board to take up the vibration from the engine. 

Tabud 40. — Svmmary of BmiUa of Oboervaiions Taken during Flights on September S$, 1918, from Langley Field, 

Va., to Washington, D. C. (a. m.), and Betam (p. m.). 
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It is recommended (1) that a trip to New York be made to investigate further the 
question of sextants, with special reference to the Keuffel and Esser type of sextant, 
price, and possibility of construction in quantity, and (2) that a model celluloid pro- 
tractor be made by the Department, in accordance with suggestions made in the jfirst 
report, for experimental use and to serve as a pattern for construction. 

I again wish to e3q)res3 my thanks to Major Simons' and to Lieutenant Cope for 
their interest and hearty cooperation. 

Rbtobt of Noveoiber 12, 1918, on DsTsnainNATioN ofDbviahons of AibfIiAne Cobifasses 

Dubino Flights. 

Special instruments will be required for the determination of deviations of airplane 
compasses. The compasses are now moimted on the instrument board directly in front 
of the pilot or observer and underneath the cowl of the fuselage. This will necessitate 
the use of some sort of sighting, device entirely separate from the compass, to be mounted 
on the fuselage, where an nnmterrupted view of objects or landmarks may be had for as 
large a horizontal angle as possible. 
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This sighting device may consist of (1) vertical wires attached to the airplane in 
front of the pilot or observer and in the fore-and-aft line of the airplane, so that the air- 
plane may be steered on some definite bearing, or (2) a pelorus or some a^muth sight- 
ing device, properly oriented with reference to the fore-and-aft line of the airplane, 
and fixed level with the level-flying position of the airplane. This sighting device could 
be mounted on gimbals, as is being done for artificial-horizon work, so that bearings of 
the Sun, moon, or stars could be taken. The following methods are suggested: 

(o) Steer the airplane on different headings over a fixed point, and when inunediately 
over the point observe the compass bearing of some distant object whose magnetic 
bearing from the fixed point is known. The difference between the observed compass 
bearing and the magnetic bearing of the distant object is the compass deviation. If the 
pelorus is not mounted on gimbals or other device to maintain the instrument in an 
approximately level position, the airplane must be steered to fly as level and straight as 
possible over the fixed point when the bearings are being taken. 

(&) Pick out a number of prominent objects, visible and of known magnetic azimuth 
from some fixed point, then steer the airplane over the fixed point in the direction of 
each prominent object in turn by means of the vertical sighting wires. The difference 
between the various compass courses steered and the magnetic bearings of the promi- 
nent objects will give the compass deviations for the various headings. The devia- 
tions for the other headings can be determined by drawing a curve through these 
observed deviations after plotting them. 

(fi) A method similar to the foregoing may be used during night flights. Properly 
selected and well-known stars may be used as the prominent objects. The magnetic 
bearings of these stars may be computed by noting the time when each star is sighted, 
computing the true bearing by use of azimuth tables, and properly applying the mag- 
netic declination. 

(d) With an azimuth circle or pelorus mounted on giinbals or other device for 
maintAining the instrument in a level position, compass bearings of the Sun, moon, or 
stars may be obtained. The compass deviations are determined as indicated above. 

(e) If the direction and speed of the wind at the level on which the airplane is to fly 
are known or can be determined by the use of a meteorological Mte, the following method 
might be used: On the ground two theodolites are mounted and leveled, one at each end 
of a base-line of toown length and bearing. The observer at each theodolite keeps the 
instrument pointed on the airplane as it flies back and forth over the field, foUoimg 
certain fixed compass courses or going through the regular “swinging ship” operation. 
Shortly after the airplane steadies on one heading, the pilot sends a signal by wireless or 
other method to the observers at the theodolites and they immediately read the hori- 
zontal circles of their instrximents. Then they resume pointing at the airplane until 
the pflot sends another signal just prior to turning to another course, when the observers 

read the horizontal circles. This operation is repeated for as many courses as*^ 
desired. The theodolite bearings thus taken are plotted on a properly oriented map, 
and the intersection of two simultaneous bearings determines one position of the air- 
plane. A line coimecting two points thus determined represents the path over the groimd 
followed by the airplane between the signals on one com:se. Knowing the direction 
and speed of the wind and the local magnetic declination, this line can be coweeted 
to represent the naagnetic heading of the airplane and this heading compared with the 
compass course steered gives the compass deviation. 
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BiBFObt 0^ Novbmbbb 13, 1918, or Fboobbss Sincb Octobbb 1 m Dbvblofing Astbonomicai, 

MbTHODS and iNSIB'UMimB FOB DBTBBAfTNXNO GbOGRAFHIC 

PosmoKB OF Aibpianbs ob Long Fughts. 

This report may be subdivided under the headings of charts, instruments, and 
methods. 

Charts. — A chart was soade up on Lambert’s conformal conic projection, scale 
1/1,000,000, extending in latitude from 30° 30’ north to 41° 30' north and in longitude 
from 72° west to 82° west, inclusive. Various position-lines were drawn on the chart 
and its adaptibility was tested in various It was found to meet the requirements 

of the problem in every respect. On this i^ojection the nxeridians are all straight lines 
so that azimuths may be hdd off from any assumed point. The altitude-intercepts are 
always measured on the arc of a great circle. This is practically a straight line on the 
Lambert projection, so that the altitude-intercept may be very large, without any 
appreciable distortion or divergence from the true arc of a great circle. This will be 
especially valuable in the precalculation method where an ephemeris need be computed 
for the object to be observed for only one assumed position in the region to be traversed. 
This idea is worked out and tables given in an article by Mr. G. W. littlehales in the 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings, March 1918. 

It is suggested that charts on the Lambert conformal conic projection be made up 
to cover some particxilar route, on a scale of 1/200,000 or 1/600,000, for use in cross- 
country flying, to be mounted and carried -on rolls and each roll to cover a strip 50 
miles wide and a maximum of 1,000 miles in length. Thus, some trips would require 
more than one roll. A map on this scale, with objects specially marked which would 
assist an airplane pilot in locating his position, would be required for cross-country 
flying, to be used merely as a guide, not being serviceable for the plotting of the posi- 
tion-lines. The existing polyconic maps issued by the United States Geological Survey 
might also be adapted to this use as cross-country guides. Maps made up from photo- 
graphs would be the best guides. 

Maps made up on the scale 1/1,000,000, ruled every 10' of latitude and longitude, 
would required for position-line plotting. Sheets should be made of uniform size, 
depending on the space available in the navigator’s cockpit and numbered according 
to some scheme so that a map for any particxilar region noight be located immediately. 
Such maps can be filed as separate sheets or mounted on rollers and cut to cover any 
particular route. 

InsirummU . — special protractor (see PI. 14, Fig. 6) was designed and made for 
plotting position-lines. It consists of a celluloid quadrant graduated to degrees, on 
which is pivoted an arm for setting off the azimuths. This azimuth arm is graduated 
to minutes of arc corresponding to the scale of the chart used. A second arm slides 
back and forth on the azimuth arm and at right angles to it. Position-lines may be 
plotted very ripidly with this device, especially if the chart is ruled every 10' of latitude 
and longitude, which should always be done on aerial charts to facilitate the plotting of 
portions. It will not be necessary to rule every 5' of latitude and longitude, as suggested 
in iamec r^rts. 

. Owing to the imcertainties of “dead reckoning” during airplane flights over the 
peetan or above the douds, where there is no means at present to determine the amount 
drift,( it may be of value to obtain the admuth of the body observed as well as the 
altitude. For. this pufpose a simple pelorus or azimuth sighting-device was mounted 
on the ardfldal horizon. It is seen from the trigonometrical conditions and from 
Aquino’s tables that if the altitude and azimuth can both be measured with a fair 
d^ree of accmaey, then the navigator need not know his “dead-reckoned” position at all, 
except to determine his maghetic declination. If Aquino’s tables are used, no assump- 
tion need be made regarding a dead-reckoned position to obtain the most probable 


PLATE 14 



NEW INSTRUMENTS FOR AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
Artificial horizon, with mounting block, cover, and azimuth 


(sirole. . , . , 

2. Artificial horizon with azimuth circle in place. 

0. New protractor for plotting Sumner lines, with extra 
azimuth and altitude-intercept arm. 


3. Top view of artificial horizon, showing speculum-mei 

mirror. 

4. Patrol-boat-type sextant, with 5-inch arc, 

6. Navigating board and chart case closed, showing chart. 

7, Navigating board and chart case in position on observe 

knees. 
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portion, since the tables can be entered with the observed altitude and azimuth to 
determine a value of the auxiliary a. Entering the tables with this a will give the hour- 
an^e, and thus the most probable longitude may be determined. By so choosing the 
auxiliary C that the altitude-intercept is zero, the most probable value of the latitude 
is obtained. 

Thus, an assumed position is obtained which coincides with the most probable 
position of the airplane as based on the observed altitude and azimuth. By plotting 
these assumed positions the route followed by the airplane is shown much more closely, 
where observations can be made on but on^bject such as the Sun, than by depending 
on the pomtion-line alone, as based solely upon the measurement of the altitude. The 
extension of Aquino’s tables as suggested by hiTn would furnish a ready means of cal- 
culating the assumed position, or, in this case, the most probable position, directly and 
without interpolation. It is, of course, recognized that the problem of obtaining bear- 
ings of celestial objects from moving airplanes is a complicated one, and that there 
are limiting conditions where the method faUs. It is proposed to inv^tigate the problem 
at Lan^ey Field to determine what degree of accuracy can be obtained in observing 
azimuths from rapidly moving airplanes. 

Upon visiting the United States Naval Observatory, Professor Charles Lane Poor’s 
line-of-position computer was seen. By request. Professor Poor kindly loaned the 
Department one of these instruments for expo^ental use. The instrument is designed 
to solve mechanically the problem of determi^g the longitude from time sights, or the 
altitude and si^muth in accordance with the Saint Hihure method. It is essentially a 
circular slide-rule, and a few simple settings with the jotting down of only one figure 
represents the operations required. After solving 16 different examples, the altitude 
and azimuth coidd both be computed with this instrument in the tinae of 1.1 nainutes. 
The instrument seenas well adapted for airplane use, being simple, avoiding troublesonoa 
precepts, requiting no turning of pages and practically no writing down of figures. This 
instrument can be used also to determine the hour-angle if the altitude and azimuth 
are both measured. This would give the most probable longitude, and the intersection 
of tl^ position-line with this meridiao of longitude would give the most probable posi- 
tion of the airplane. 

At the United States Naval Observatory a small patrol-boat-type sextant (see PI. 
14, fig. 4) was inspected. This sextant had just been completed for the Navy De- 
partment by Brandis and Sons, Brooklyn, and it appeared that it could very ea^y be 
for airplane use. The arc has a radius of 6 inches and is graduated to half 
degrees up to 180. The loan of this instrument has been obtained from the Navy De- 
partment for experimental use in airplanes. It is understood, if the instrument is found 
satisfactory, that there are 160 of the same type being completed which can be turned 

over to the Army at once. ^ i 

An effort is being made to secure a sextant with artificial level for eicpOTmental use. 
If such an instrument gives as good results as can be obtained with the artificial-horizcHi 
method, it will be much more generally useful and cheaper to produce. This type eff 
instrument has bewft used successfully in balloon work. If such an instrument can 
be found ready tq pse, it is respectfully recommended that an artificial level be made by 
the Department to be attached to one of our standard sextants. . . u 

To provide a container for the charts, protractor,^ books, etc., to be u^ during to 
eaperimental work on airplanes, a special navigatiqn box (see Pl.‘ 14, Figs. 6 and 7)^ 
was designed and made by the Department. It is designed to carry a roU-chMr^ on 
sesde 1/200,000 or 1/600,000, to be used as a guide on cross-country or coast nyiai& 
eeveml charts on the scale 1/1,000,000 on which the position-lines are to be pletm 
and to line-of-position computer, besides having moun^gs for protractor, 
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records, etc. The box is to be strapped to the observer’s knees and, when closed, shows 
through a celltiloid top the guide chart, which can be rolled up as the airplane moves 
across the country. When it is desired to compute or to plot a position-line, this top 
is raised up like a desk top, revealing another board upon which is mounted the charts 
in separate sheets for plotting the position-lines. This board in turn, when raised, 
reveals the line-of-position computer in the bottom, with the protractor, pencils, almanac, 
and record pad mounted on the under side of the board carrying the plotting sheets. 
It is essentially a chart table, instrument case, and computing desk combined. 

A special record form (see below for ^^ecimen) was made upon which space was 
provided for recording the observations of ten watch times and ten altitudes, for com- 
puting the chronometer correction, the declination, the right ascension or the equation 
of time, the altitude correction, the Greenwich hour-angle, and the altitude and azimuth 
by Aquino’s method. 

Metiiods . — ^The precalculation method has been given considerable attention. 
This method can be naade very rapid and practical by some modifications of the scheme 
outlined in Mr. littlehales’ paper mentioned above. If the region to be traversed is 
limited in extent, tables giving the altitude and azimuth according to the hoxir-angle 
and declination for the Sun, moon, and planets can be computed and printed and will 
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R. A. M. S. . . 
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Qbogsaphic Position in Am: Position-Linh Obsbbva.tion8. 
FUght: Langley Pield, to Washington, D. C. 

Aircraft: JNOHO No. 41948 Zhic: Mon., Sep. 23« 1918 

Sextant: 301 



Observer: 

X P,^ A. 

CXrcnV; 254 

Object 

Chron’r time 

Obs'd altitude ^ 

Sun’s (wter 

h m 

a 
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9 

... 9 36 

40 

72 

85 


36 

16 

74 

06 


36 

40 

78 

26 


37 

25 

72 
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49 
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35 

75 

50 


39 

10 

74 

08 


39 

30 

78 

56 


39 

50 

73 

21 


40 

15 

72 

26 

Means 

9 38 

06 

73 

29.7 

Corr'ns 

4- 4 34 

46 


-06 

a M. T 

2 12 

52 

78 

24 

Eq. time 

+ 7 

26 




^Por star obs^ns. 


G. H. A 

2 

20 18 


0 

9 

Arc 

36 

04.5 

Xpg 

76 

23 

ton 

41 

24 

4ng 

37 

23 

a. 

41 

30 

hp 

36 

42 

h 

36 

44 

Diff 


-02 

Z 



Chronometer comparison 

h m a 

Chronometer 1128. ..... . 6 19 00.0 

Ooarreotiott + 4 51 11.4 

G. M. T 11 10 11.4 

Chronometer 254 6 35 25.6 

Correction + 4 34 46 

Corrections to obs'd altitude 
Heifl^t of eye; 0.0 feet 
Horizontal parallax: 0.0 

Index correotion — 5' 

R-AP 

Dip 0 

Total.... —6 

Astronomic elements 


At 2,0 hours. . . 
Hourly diff . . , . 
Nuxnl^r hours. 

Correction 

At ob^rvation. 

Arc 

tA 





5*., 
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Declination 

R. A. or Eq. T. 

+ 0® 

06:6 

+ 260 


-01.0 

+00.9 


+00.2 

+00.2 


-00.2 

+00.2 

+ 0 

06 

+ 7 26 


35 

41 

76 

87 

0 

37 


04.5 
80 

34.5 
09 
09 
00 


[Assumed position. 


RemaTlcB 


Hcoison; Artificial. 

Thermometer reads: 15** C. 

Compass reading: 360**. 
a, h, and C are autihary quantities from Aquino's tables. 


Altimeter: 4,200 feet.. 
Direction of object: SE. 




^ Double altitude observed, using artificial horizon. 
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always be available for that region and for the one assumed latitude. The longitude 
may ^ve any value, A protractor circle can be printed on each sheet, so that the alti- 
tude-intercept and the azimuth can be laid off by inspection. If the region concerned 
is rather extended, then two or more latitudes can be adopted, tables calculated for 
these latitudes, and charts made up accordingly. With tables of proportional parts the. 
necessary interpolations can be made very readily. For fixed stars, whose declinations 
change very little during the year, the time interpolation would be the only one required 
and the method should prove very rapid. 

The method outlined in Aquino’s tables published by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office in their Publication 200, “Altitude, Azimuth, and line-of-Position 
Tables,” has been the only one used by the writer thus far in actual fiights. After all 
preliminary calculations have been made and all the work done that is necessa^, no 
matter what the method, the time required to compute the altitude and the azimuth 
by this method has been about 2.5 minutes. This method has the advantage that no 
previous knowledge of the dead-reckoned position is necessary if both the altitude and 
the azimuth of the observed body be measured with a fair degree of precision. On the 
large airplanes and seaplanes it should be possible to determine azimuths fairly accurately 
by providing a place for the navigator and his compass as far removed from the 
engines and steel or iron parts as is practicable, and above the planes, so that he may 
have an unobstructed view of the horizon. The extended tables already suggested by 
Aquino in his “The Newest Navigation Altitude and A^zimuth Tables,” 1912, Appendix 
I, would be a decided improvement in eliminating tedious interpolations. His present 
tables are immediately available and are “the simplest and readiest” and the most rapid 
of any tables used for the solution of the problem. 

So far the only mechanical method considered has been the one due to Professor 
Poor, who solves the problem with his line-of-position computer, which has . been 
described above. Of the three methods considered, the one based upon the use of this 
instrument promises to be the best, the simplest, and the most easily learned, the most 
rapid and the most convenient of operation during flights. After the prelimmaxy cal- 
culations necessary to any method are made, only one figure need be written down, and 
the operation of the instrument may be done with the hands in gloves. This instrument 
will be given a thorough trial during the next visit to Langley Field. 


. Report of November 18, 1918. 

In accordance with the experience gained by the compass men at Langley Field 
under the direction of Major C. E. Mendenhall, the determination of the Sun's azimuth 
seexhs very hopeful of accomplishment with a very fair degree of precision, ^ It will be 
necessary, however, to have the pelorus mounted on gimbals. As the mounting for the 
artificial horizon must be non-ripd to avoid vibration interference on the larger airplanes, 
the relation of the pelorus to the level flying position of the airplane cannot be determined 
with sufficient accuracy, nor can it be maintained. _ ^ 

The most succesrfiil azimuth device used so far has been the center-vertical-pm- 
shadow device (one of the Kelvin compass methods). This avoids the necessity of 
having a movable pelorus, and the level of the gimbals is not disturbed. The shadow 
is always there to be read on the instant. The compass is watched mtil it becomes 
steady, then it is read and the eye quickly shifted to the shadow of the Pia. 

Some of the results obtained have been very promising, one series of 40 readmgs 
ranrinc only 3“ in the differences. By grouping another series of 40 readings in groups 
of ten, the mean errors by groups were — 2?4, 0?0, +0?2, and — 0?8. The average 
time required for ten readings was two minutes. These obse^atioM were n^e on a 
I>e Haviland airplane, uncompensated compass with deviation of ±25 . ims 
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certftiTily looks very pronusirig as a great aid to the aerial navigator during daylight 

travel when only the Sun is visible. * j x • j 

It has been found that the deviations of the conapass (see Fig. 10) as deterrtuned 
under flying conditions in the air differ very little from those determined on the ground. 
This applies to the compass in the rear cockpit. The con^ass has mo'vcd over 10 
at timaa while the shadow of the pin remained the same. This work with shadow of 
pin has aU been done by Messrs. Sterling and Hoover with the gimbals of our special 
atmospheric-electric stand, or the preliminary artificial-horizon mounting. 

It is respectfully requested that a rimple paduated circle be made to fit on the 
cross-bars supporting the mirror of artificial horizon No. 2 (see PL 14, Figs. 1, 2, and 3), 
with center pin supported from above by cr<ffls-piece supported on two vertical stand- 
ards attached to the ring. The length of the pin should be eqi^ to the radius of the 
ring for the present experimental work so as to provide for altitudes up to 45 • The 
vertical standards, cross-piece, and pm should be as light as will be consistent '^h'h 
strength. Mr. Fleming may be able to devise a better scheme for mounting the vertical 
pin so as to offer as little interference as possible to altitude measurements. 

The scheme that should be carried out ultimately is to have the navigator’s com- 
pass and bowl mounted on ball-bearing gimbals with the mirror in the center of the glass 
cover to the bowl, leaving space for the compass-card graduations to be seen around 
the mirror. A center pin could easily be mounted over the center of the bowl for azi- 
muth work. This instrument should then be mounted on a stand or binnacle in the 
center of the cockpit, with the’observer’s seat arranged to revolve around the stand. 

RffiPOBT OF DnOiaiBBE 10, 1918, OOTnOBlNQ THU PbBIODS NoVBaCBBR 16 TO 21 AND Novbmbbr 26 TO 

Dbobubbb 6. 

As indicated in my report dated November 13, 1918, the problem of the determina- 
tion of the Sun’s azirnuth from an airplane was to be considered during this visit to 
T angley Field. The first few days were spent in conferring with Doctor Russell and with 
Mr. A. Sterling, who, under the direction of Major Mendenhall, has been making some 
inv^tigations into the behavior of different compasses. Some flints were made to 
observe the action of the compass under normal straight flights as also during steep- 
banked turns. Some results obtained by Mr. Sterling were studied and a flight was 
made on November 21, 1918, during which 80 observations of the Sun’s bearing were 
made. A card, graduated to half degrees from 0“ to 360®, was mounted on the pre- 
liminary artificial-horizon mounting consisting of the gimbal-rin^ of the atmospheric- 
electric stand formerly used on the Carnegie. A vertical pin was mounted in the center of 
f.hiH card, and the Sun’s bearing was determined by noting the card-reading of the shadow 
of the pin, rea^g simultaneously the magnetic heading of the airplane by the compass 
mounted near the pelorus. The relation between the 0-180® line of the pelonm card and 
the lubber-line or fore-and-aft line of the compass was determined when the {drpUme was 
“swung” on the ground to determine the deviations of the compass on the different 
The compass used on this occasion was a flat-card type made up after speci- 
fications by Creagh-Osbome of England. 

The 80 observations obtained were arranged in ei^t groups of 10 each. The devi- 
ations thus obtained were plotted alonSgside the deviation curve as determined when the 
ship was “swung” on the ground. They seemed to indicate a deviation curve slightly differ- 
ent in position but ejtactly similar in character to the deviation cmrve as determined on 
the ground. Observations on only two general headings could be obtained, so that a 
complete determination of the deviations could not be made. 

These results looked so promising that it was decided to return to Washington and 
have a pelorus made up to fit on the gimbals of the new artificial horizon. This was done, 
and, as a few days would elapw before thfe pelorus could be completed, I returned 
to Langley Field and resumed experiments with the preliminary pelorus previously used. 
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On November 25, 1918, a flight was made with the preliTnioary pelorus, but having , 
the large Navy compass XVI-7 moxmted on the airplane. During this flight nearly 120 
observations of the Sun’s azimuth were made on three different headings. The probable 
error of the mean of any 10 observations was ±0?6, and the mean difference between 
the deviations as determined in the air and those determined on the ground was ±0?1. 
Only 2 of the 12 groups were in error over 1°, the average error for the 10 groups 
being 0?3. These results show that most excellent azimuths can be obtained with an 
airplane compass. Thus aerial navigation by daylight will be a much more certain 
proposition by measuring both the altitude and azimuth of the Sxm rather than by 
measuring the altitude only. 

On November 26 1 was mvited by Lieutenant Cleary to be the navigator oh a (Cross- 
country flight from Langley Eield to Columbia, South Carolina, and return. He was to 
command and lead a group of five airplanes on this flight, and, as both Doctor Bussell 
and I considered it a good opportunity to obtain some experience in actual navigating 
in the air, it was decided that I should go. In order not to delay the t^ts with the new 
pelorus when completed, and as it was desirable to take with me artificial horizon 
No. 2, it was requested that Mr. Fleming bring artificial horizon No. 3 to Langley Field 
and do some experimental work with the pelorus during my absence. He has made a 
separate report of the results of his experiments (see pp. 332-^335) . 

During this flight of 350 miles and return, the attempt was made to follow straight- 
line courses from point to point by means of the compass. Geological Survey maps, 
scale 1/500,000, were used in the special navigation case, and the drift was determined 
and allowe<i for by checking on various easily identified landmarks of the country tra- 
versed. Our position was always known to within 5 miles and usually to within 1 mile. 
None of the party had been over the route before, and the navigation was all done by 
map and compass. All of the airplanes had been ‘‘swung” before our departure, and the 
deviations of all compasses were posted on the instmment board in front of each pilot 
and observer. The magnetic bearing of the next point wm given each pilot, and when 
the wind’s direction and force were known, as at Columbia, the amount of drift was 
calculated and the corrected course was given. At times the magnetic bearing and the 
course actually steered differed by 50®, due to a heavy wind, and at other times the 
drift was negligible. Table 41 gives an abstract of log for the trip. 

Tablb 41 . — Abstract of Log for Airjfime FUghtfrom Langley Field, Virginia, to Cohmbia, 8ov^ Carolina, and BcMn, 

November to December 6, 1918* 
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5 
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5 
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96 
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50 
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65 
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86 
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60 
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90 

78 
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51 

20 

46 

32 
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The delays were due to bad weather, poor gasoline, and minor repairs to airplanes 
and motors. 

The trip was instructive in showing that for cross-country work a good map ^d a 
compass whose deviations are known are all that are required. Constant attention is 
necessary to correct for changing winds and consequent change in drift. 

As indicated in my letter of November 18, 1918, an ideal instrument for aerial 
navigation would be an ioaiproved compass ancl bowl mounted’ on ball-bearing gim- 
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bals, with the mirror of the artificial horizon mounted in the center of the glass cover 
of the bowl, leaving space for the compass-card graduations to be seen around the 
mirror, A vertical pin should be mounted above the center of the bowl for azimuth 
work, the shadow of the pin to be read directly on the compass-card. This instrument 
should then be mounted on a stand in the center of the navigator’s cockpit, well removed 
from the ftu ginp. and other sources of magnetic disturbance, if possible, and the naviga- 
tor’s seat should be arranged to revolve around the stand. Thus observations of alti- 
tude and azimuth could be made on any object, no matter what its bearing, without the 
necessity for a change of heading. The suggestion to mount the artificial-horizon 
mirror on the compass bowl is due to Doctor Russell. 

There will be times when the artificial horizon can not be used at all, due to unusual 
atmospheric conditions, as when the air is very “bumpy.” This was the condition during 
the return trip from Columbia when the airplane was continually tossed about, once or 
twice dropping so suddenly that the pilot and observer would have been thrown out 
had their belts been unfastened. 

The first known instance of an airplane pilot being informed of his position by 
astronomical methods should be recorded here. During my flight to Washington from 
Langley Field September 23, 1918, the visibility was very poor. The pilot. Lieutenant 
Charles Cleary, wished to verify his position, so he slowed down and asked if the river 
below us was the Potomac, I had just completed drawing in position-line No. 5 (see 
my report of October 1, 1918), which intersected our track at the Potomac River, so I 
was able to inform him that my observations placed us at the Potomac River. 

In conclusion, it may be well to indicate other methods which' offer possibilities for 
improved accuracy over the present artificial horizon. (1) The sextant with artificial 
level should by all means be tried. (2) The officers in charge of developing bomb- 
sights at Langley Field have developed a small gyroscopic top which gives much promise, 
A mirror could be mounted on such a device and would never vary more than 1® from the 
horizontal for straight flying, if present indications are trustworthy. (3) Large air- 
planes, carrying .their own wireless outfits, might be navigated by wireless from two 
land stations or from two vessels at sea, as has been done in the case of the Zeppelins, 
if report is correct. It is also reported that bombing airplanes have been navigated 
by the pilot keeping the airplane in the directional line of intensive wireless sending 
from one wireless station. With the methods and instruments at present developed at 
Langley Field, the aerial navigator should be able to determine his position every 20 
minutes during the .day or night, except during tvdlight and when the Stm is near the 
meridian or the prime vertical, vdth a maximum error of 30 to 60 miles by day, when only 
the S\m is available, and of 16 miles by night, when two or more stars are available. 

Rbpobt of Dbcbmbbb 11, 1918, bt J. A. Flbminq, on Expbbimbntaii Wobx at Langlbt Field 

DmuNG November 27 to 30. 

By courtesy of the officer-in-charge and of Captain T. D. Cope, in charge of the 
■Science and Research Laboratory at Langley Field, I had the privilege of making 
experimental observations during a flight in airplane 41948 (CTirtiss type) on ^ch of 
three days, viz, November 27, 29, and 30. 

^ The observations on November 27 were made with the experimental shadow-pin 
device with gimbal mounting and Sperry aircraft compass XVI-7 previously used by 
Private A. Sterlmg for experiments of the National Research Council. The former 
consisted of a bristol-board circle about 19 cm, in diameter graduated every bq.1f degree 
in an anti-clockwise direction smtably mounted on the gimbal-rings of the amAll gimbal- 
stand loaned by the Department. These rings were in turn supported in a wooden box, 
so that the instrument was high enough when in place in the airplane to permit 
observation of the circle-reading of the shadow of a pin about 3 mm. in diameter pro- 
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jec'fcing through the center of, and perpendicular to, the graduated circle. The direction 
-fchie Sun could thus be referred to simultaneous compass-readings. Eleven sets of 
observations were made on practically six different courses, a single set consisting of 10 
of the compass and 10 readings of the shadow made alternately as rapidly as pos- 
sible; a set required from one to one and one-half mmutes. The least graduation of the 
ooiYxpass-eard is five degrees; single degrees were estimated. The instruments were 
yvL oxinted on a board in front of the observer’s seat, the compass to starboard and the 
slaa-dow-pin to port, the distance between centers being 21 cm., with the top of the com- 
p£tss about 16 cm. below the shadow-pin circle. There were no special precautions 
-fcalceD to eliminate effect of vibration caused by the engine. 
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On November 29 and 30 the experimental shadow-pin device was replaced by Doctor 
H- N. Russell’s artificial horizon, upon which was mounted a graduated brass circle 
with shadow-pin made in the Department’s workshop. The circle was carried by the 
arms supporting the horizon-mirror, thus becoming a part of the gimbal system of the 
borizon. The horizon was supported by a sponge-rubber ring 2 inches thick and 
about three-quarters of an inch wide fitting snugly around the horizon-case and mounted 
in. a brass ring, which was free of the case, on a wooden box similar to that used for the 
first day’s work; this arrangement appeared to eliminate vibration effects to a great 
extent, although these caused little trouble on November 27, when the heavier gimbal- 
rn.oimtmg was used. The compass was moimted as in the fost day’s work; its action 
Would probably have been improved somewhat had it been similarly supported by a 
rxibber pad. The deviations for the compass were considerably changed, because of 
t>be magnetic materials in the bearings of the artificial horizon, from those on November 
2'?' ; there was no opportunity to make deviation determinations on the ground. The 
Conditions on November 29 were only moderately good, while on November 30 clouds 
interfered somewhat and the work had to be hurried because of the half holiday and 
a. late start occasioned by the use of the horizon in another test. The 20 sets obtained 
oii the two flights were limited practically to four courses. The results and conclusions 
nxay be summarized as follows: 
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(a) Graphs of the results obtained are given in Figures 10 and 11. It is to be noted 
that, in general, very good agreements were obtained from observations made on the 
same or approximately the same course at different times during a flight. The devia- 
tion coefficients as defined by the formula 

Deviation— .<4. =B sin f+C cos ^+D sin 2t+BI cos 

where f is the ship’s magnetic course determined from the data obtained, are shown 
in Table 42. 

T^lb 42 . — DeriaHon Coeffitienit for Sperry Aircrcft Compose Z7J-?' in CwHss Airjiane 4i94S, from Plight 

OhaervaHons at Langley Fieldf Virginia. 


Date 

B 

0 

D 

E 

Prob. 
error ^ 

Pflot 

Altitude 

Remarks 

1918 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 


feet 


Nov 22 

-2.1 

-6.1 

+0.2 

+0.1 

±0.1 


0 

Prom Al. Sterling’s observa- 









tions. 

27 ' 

-4.2 

-6.7 

0.0 

+0.2 

±0.4 

Lt. B. PL Mueller. . . 

6200-6300 

Instruments and set-up as 
Nov. 22. 

'Compass as Nov. 27, but new 



29 

-3.3 

+8.6 

-1.4 

+0.6 

±0.4 

Lt. E. W. Pfc'^kinB. . 

3000-4000 

shadow pin with magnetio 

30 

-3.4 

+4.6 

-1.6 

+0.4 

±0.7 

Lt. E. W. BAv^kms. . 

6600-6900 

1 material causing changes in 
[ deviations. 


1 Probable error, ami^e observation, r»d=0.337 for eight points. 

(6) There was no difficulty experienced in observing, except for the interference 
of the wings of the plane, which prevented takrng observations upon some courses. 
It would probably be feasible to mount a shadow-pin device in gimbals a short distance 
above the upper plane, usiug a transparent graduated circle, the readings of the shadow 
being made below by means of a mirror. 


+9* 

+ 8 * 


+7* 

+6* 

+4* 


c+3*-^ 
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Magnetic course 


Pro. 11,' — Compass Deviation-Curve for Airplane in Plight, 


(c) Tbe general impresaon obtained from the experiments was that the heavier 
gimbal-system with heavier counterbalancing gave better results. 

(d) It would improve and facilitate readings of the shadow-pin device if the inside 
vertical edge of the circle were also graduated as well as the top surface; the graduated 
surfaces should be a drill white with black graduations and m ar kings . 
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(e) Provided suitable arrangemeuts were made to prevent gimbal-rings getting out 
of bearings, it is thought that the usual V-edge type of gimbal bearing would be as 
satisfactory as the baU-bearing and eliminate the magnetic materials necessary in the 
ball bearings. 

(J) While effects arising from vibration were not as serious as expected (except in 
the case of the use of the artificial horizon as a horizon), the experiments indicated that 
a rubber support such as was used on November 29 and 30 would be of decided advan- 
tage, particularly if combined with a system of spiral springs to suspend the ring carry- 
ing the rubbdr pad. 

(g) The results indicate that good values of declination can be determined on an 
airplane in flight, and that the compass may be used for navigation, proper precau- 
tions being taken in its mounting and treatment. A higher precision could, without 
question, be obtained by giving more attention to the design and improvement of the 
instruments used. A material improvement would doubtless be obtained by combining 
the compass, shadow-pin device, and artificial horizon in one instrument, as already 
suggested by Mr. Ault; this would make possible strictly simultaneous readings. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The following is a brief summary of the work accomplished at Langley Field dur- 
ing the time covered in the foregoing reports: 

The first problem was to test the usability of various artificial horizons for measur- 
ing altitudes from a moving airplane and to study different methods of rapid calculation 
and plotting of the position-line. The first apparatus used was a preliminary instru- 
ment consisting of a mirror mounted on small gimbal-rings with a counterweight sus- 
pended in oil to damp the vibrations. The results obtained with this instrument, using 
different types of sextants, gave an average error for a single observation of =4=26', and 
the error of a group of 10 was ±12'. During the second flight 69 observations were 
made, giving an average error of ±12', rejecting only 3 observations which were obvi- 
ously in error; all the others were less than 36' in error. 

A more accurate instrument (see PI. 14, Figs. 1, 2, and 3) was manufactured by the 
Department and used in the experimental work at Langley Field. The mirror was 
made of speculum metal, and the gimbals were mounted on steel ball-bearirigs. The 
results obtained with this instrument gave an error for a single observation of ±15' to 
±29' and an error for a group of six observations of ±7' to ±12'. 

Through the efforts of the Department a sextant with an artificial level-bubble 
attachment was secured from Professor R. W. Willson of Harvard University. With 
this instrument Doctor H. N. Bussell obtained results which gave an error for a single 
observation of ±12' to ±^1' and the error for a group of five of ±6'. The experience 
with this sextant showed material improvement over the mirror-and-gimbal horizon, 
both in ease and convenience of handling as well as in rapidity and accuracy. 

After the altitude is measured, the next process is to make the calculations and to 
draw the position-lines on the chart or in some method determine the position of the 
observations. Several methods were investigated. First, the tables devised by Rad- 
ler de Aquino, a Brazilian naval officer, were used, the computation with these tables 
requiring about 3 minutes and the plotting of the position-line about 2 minutes. These 
tables are published by the United States Hydrographic Office in Publication 200. 
Second, different methods of precalculation were studied. The best of these precalcula- 
tion methods seems to be that outlined by Mr. G. W. littlehales,® where some central posi- 
tion on a chart is taken as the assumed position of the observer and tables are pre- 
calculated on this basis. If Lambert’s conformal conic-projection map is used, the 
arcs of great circles appear as straight fines and the altitude-intercept may be very large 

•U.S. Noma Inai. Proc., March 1918, pp, 667-684. 
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without appreciable error, so that one assumed position can be made to cover a wide 
extent of territory. Third, an instrument called the “Itne-of-position computer,” 
designed and loaned to the Department by Professor Charles Lane Poor of Columbia 
University, was used. This instrument is probably the best that has been de^ed up 
to date for calculating the position-line in the air. It is made on the principle of a 
circular slide-rule, and both the altitude and the azimuth can be calculated in less than 

1.5 minutes of time and to an accuracy of 2 minutes of arc. 

Most of the experimental work in computing and plotting positions in the air was 
done by Aquino’s methods. With his tables, if both the altitude and the azimuth 
are observed, a previous knowledge of the dead-reckoned position is not necessary, ex- 
cept to determine the magnetic declination of the place of observation. With the natural 
horizon an observation was made, computed, and the position-line plotted in 4.1 min- 
utes of time, and the mean error of four positions thus determined was ±1'. This 
shows something of the accuracy which can be obtained in making sextant observa- 
tions where the uncertainty of the horizon is eliminated. 

Some experimental work was done also on cloud and haze horizons at various 
altitudes, but the diflSiculty with such observations is to determine the altitude of the 
horizonti plane. A dip measurer was used to determine this altitude very success- 
fully, the results giving an error of ±3' to ±5' for a single determination. 

During a flight from Langley Field, Virginia, to Washington and return observa- 
tions were made with the prehminary artificial horizon, using a small pocket-sextant. 
On the trip to Washington, which occupied 2 hours, 7 position-lines were determined, 
each based on 10 observations, and all work of computation and plotting of this line 
was done in the air without previous preparation, using Aquino’s tables. The average 
time for each position-line, including observations, computations, and plotting, was 

9.6 minutes. The average error of each liae was ±13' of altitude. On the return trip, 
w^h occupied 1 % hours, 9 position-lines were determined and plotted with an average 
error of ±17' of altitude. This increased error was due to the irregularity of motion 
due to “bumps,” the ship falling 60 feet m a single “bump” quite frequently during the 
observations. The results in a set of 10 observations ranged over 3 degrees at times. 

If such results can be obtained with preliminary apparatus and on small airplanes, 
it is quite certain that the errors can be materially decreased with more refined instru- 
ments and larger airplanes. 

As previously mentioned, if only one celestial object is available, such as the Sun, 
then to completely determine the position the azimuth as well as the altitude must be 
measured. The experimental work along this line was interrupted before completion, 
but preliminary results were very encouraging. During the flight, when azimuths 
were first measured, 80 observations were taken and the error of groups of 10 was ±0?6, 
the mean error of all being ±0?3. The mean difference between deviations as deter- 
mined on the ground and those determined in the air was only 0?1. These observations 
were made with an azimuth-card the least graduation of which was 6°, the single degrees 
being estimated. Some further observations were made by J. A. Fleming, of the De- 
partment, and during his first flight he made 110 observations with the above-described 
instrument. The average time for 10 observations was 1.6 minutes, and the prob- 
able error of a single determination was ±0?4. 

As to instruments, a light sextant is desirable, but no difficulty was experienced 
in using Ihe ordinary form of sextant. A special protractor was designed to facilitate 
the rapid plotting of the line of position. A chart holder and navigator’s case was 
also designed and constructed by the Department. 

Several flights were made at night to determine the practicability of observations 
on the stars. The results showed that observations could be made at night with the 
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same ease and accuracy as during the day. The advantage of night observations is the 
possibility of alwajrs having two objects on which to observe. 

As to results as far as the experimental work was carried out, if two celestial bodies 
are available for observation a position should be determined within 20 minutes of time 
and to an accuracy of ±15 miles at the outside. Where only a single celestial body 
is available and where both altitude and azimuth are determined, the resulting position 
may be in error from 30 to 60 miles. These figures should be reduced very materially 
with refined instruments and larger airplanes. 

Upon his return to Washington the writer was asked by Army officers as to what 
he thought would be the successful method for navigating aircraft in the futxire. With- 
out hesitation the reply was, by the use of radio. Navigation of aircraft by astronomi- 
cal methods, which these reports show is practicable and feasible, is too slow and uncer- 
tain to be relied upon for future aerial development. During the dajrtime only one 
celestial body, the Sun, is available usually, and during a part of the day the trigono- 
metric conditions are unfavorable. The resulting position, if no land objects are visible, 
will be imcertain, as indicated in the preceding reports. At night, navigation will be 
much more certain, as several stars or planets favorably situated for observing will 
usually be available, but clouds or fog may be present, which will prevent observations. 
This applies to daytime observations also. 

The rapidity with which aircraft travel makes it necessary to keep a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the geographical position at all times. Future air-travel will demand a 
more rapid and accurate method for knowing this position than can be provided by 
astronomical means. This method undoubtedly be furnished in the very near 
future by improvements in radio knowledge and in the adaptation of instruments for 
the navigation of aircraft by the use of radio. 
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Plats; 15* Carnegie Institution of Washington compass-variometers 350 

1,. Model 1 type. 2, Model 4 as mounted in inertiargimbal support on ship. 3, Model 1, side removed, 
showing lower magnet damping-box, knee^lever slow-motion system, and magnet arrester. 4, Lens 
support and slow-motion system with double-pivoted magnets of model 3. 5, Model 2 as mounted on 
ship. 6, Model 1 as viewed in use, showing quartz-6b^ 'indices, mirror, and graduated circle. 7, 
Complete inner supporting-system of model 2, showing magnets, sc^es, bumpers, and speculum mirrors 
and redectors. 8, Model 2 as mounted in carcying-case lor observations at land stations. 


THE COMPASS-VARIOMETER. 


Bt Loxns A. BAtroB, W. J. Fbtbbs, Ain> J. A. FLEifmo. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION AND FORMULiE. 

^ Compaas-variometers have been designed by the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism suitable for the investigation of local magnetic (^turbances, the detection of 
effects caused by hidden magnetic objects or materials, and for registering intensity 
variations with high precision. These instruments are a development from the so- 
called deviation compass of 1863 by Captain W. Walker and of 1862 by E. Dubois, the 
intensity compass of 1869 by F. I. Starokart and of 1898 by A. Heydweiler, the double 
compass of 1901 by F, Bidlingmaier, and the sea deflector of 1906 by the Department. 
The principle of the compass-variometer may be described briefly as follows: Two mag- 
nets of equal magnetic moment suspended independently one above the other are so 
mounted that the distance between them may be varied to maintam a fixed horizontal 
deflection-angle for a particular, but not necessarily known, intensity of field. The 
sensitivity of such an instrument, that is, the change in the magnetic field causing 
a divergence of 1” from the fixed angle between the magnetic axes of the magnets, 
depends upon the magnitude of the fixed angle. The value of this angle must be adopted 
according to the requirements of the partic^ar problem in hand. The magnefis finally 
adopted were of the disk type made of very thin magnet steel magnetized in coils along 
fixed diameters and artificially aged. The constancy of the moments of such disks has 
been shown by the observations to be very satisfactory. 

Between January 1918 and July 1919, four t3rpes of the compass-variometer were 
developed and constructed in the instrument shop of the Department (see PI. 15). 
In the first model the magnets were damped electro-magnetically by copper dampers, 
while in the second and fourth models liquid damping was used; in these three models 
the magnets were mounted on pivots with agate jewels, the centers of gravity as usual 
being some distance below the point of support. In model 3 (liquid damping) and in 
auxihary mountings of model 4, double-pivoted suspensions were used. While models 
1 and 2 were found excellent instruinents for observations on land, experiments carried 
out on board ship and in the laboratory of the Department with them and model 3 
iadicated certain improvements desirable to adapt the compass-variometer for use at 
sea; these were incorporated in model 4. They naay be summarized as follows: (o) 
The use of a long-period mertia-gimbal system to increase the period of rocking to several 
thnes the period of the ship; (b) simplification of the means of observing so that an 
iinakill ftd observer could use the instrument with high precision; and (c) reduction in 
weight of the variometer and more suitable provision to take care of expansion and con- 
traction of the damping fluid. 

The maiti features of the instruments as developed and constructed are summarized 
as follows: (a) Maintaining a fixed relation between the axes of the magnets or magnetic 
systems making possible, in connection with (b), the construction of a short-period 
• detecting instrument suitable for rapid surveys of high precision and investigations of 
magnetically disturbed regions, for example, magnetic fields in buildings, magnetic 
fields about iron ships, regions of local disturbance in the Earth’s magnetic field; (6) 
the arrangement for readily c hanging the distance between the magnet-systems to ob- 
tain the position of equilibrium of the magnets on any course, thus adjmlmg rmchonr 
ically for vcuiations in the magnetic field caused by the ship’s Tnagnetism; (c) the di:^ 
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type of magnet and the axLe-moimting for use at sea which make possible accurate 
baUmcing of magnets or magnet-systems, thereby decreasing troublesome dynamic 
effects on board ship; (d) the arrangements of single contmners making automatic pro- 
vision for all expansion and contraction of the damping liquid without setting up dis- 
turbing currents; (e) the optical arrangements for eliTninating parallax, thus reducing 
uncertainties and inaccuracies of observation both on shipboard and on land; and (/) 
the design of the inertia-gimbal system, combining long periods with ease of manipu- 
lation and observation. 


An exhaustive exposition of the theory 
of double compasses in general, which also 
applies with obvious limitations or excep- 
tions to the compass-variometer, is given 
in Bidlingmaier’s DoppdDsompass.* If H 
is the horizontal component of the field 
under investigation, ^ and are the hori- 
zontal an^es that each m^net is deflected 
from the meridian, m and m' are the mag- 
netic moments of the two magnets, ^ is 
the an^e between two imaginary vertical 
planes passing through their magnetic 
axes, e is the vertical distance between 
the two magnets, and i) is a factor 
depend^t upon the distribution of mag- 
netism in the two magnets, then the 
fundamental equation is 

( 1 ) 

For the C. I. W, variometers as con- 
structed, m was made equal to m', in which 
case equation (1) becomes 



Fig. 12,— Hdmholta-Gaugaia Testing-CoUs for oalibrating 
Compass-Varioxneters. 


The factor D can be determined from equations (1) or (2) when all other terms are 
known. Thus 


D- " (3) 

2mcos--^ 

2 

Values of D for compass-variometer 1 on March 1, 1918, are given bv wav of illus- 
tration, as derived from the following data: ^ 

df 60® on® 

' e, inom 0.60 e.oe 

ff, in a a. s. unit. . . 0.186 0.136 

m 22.9 22.9 

for whieh we have D. 0.986 0 .928 

Comptes-v^omet^ 1 ^d 2 were calibrated by using them to detect changes in 
the h^^nn field of a Helmholtz-Gaugam coil arrangement, ‘ Figure 12. ^ 

Deuteoho SMpolarirpenUon.TM^^^ 
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A typical set of calibration determinations made at Washington on March 28 and 
29, 1918, for compass-variometer 1 is given in Figure 13, which gives the values of H 
as ordiaates for the micrometer readings of the distances e as abscissae. 



CtW compass-^v^ariometer/ ^ 

Graph showing ofhor/zonh/iniensi^ 
H, h^ra/frerentm/cro/rwicr^roadmgsH^/ch 
/ncfices m coincJc/ence ffsgjyerfhyca/ihrar 
i/on of March 2danc/23f /9/6, 
at Washington, D. C, 


=ai5:^ 


I 

I 


|aio| 

=_ 


r-i ' I i M . 


Scale of micromcjer^readinge In divisions ® 

5iij lilt jiii mi nii UP 

FiO. 13.— Calibration Curve for Compass-Variometer, Model 1, 

AH C. I. W. compass-variometers may be used according to one of two methods for 
measuring small variations in H. The distance e can be kept fbred, in which case the 
changes in H are deduced or simply noted from the changes in the angle 4/, or the angley 
may be kept constant, in which case the changes in H are deduced from the changes in 
the distance e. 
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Fio. 14.— Sensitivity Graph, for Compass-Variometer, Model 2* 
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To calculate the seawtivity or the value of AH for Ai^'= 1®, for a proposed fixed dis- 
tance, this distance e is regarded as constant and equation (2) gives 

AH=- (4) 

For a proposed fixed angle and variable distance e the same equation gives 

Afl---®’^^cosi^Ae (5) 

The sensitivity may also be determined by observations made during calibration 
of the instruments. Results of observations for sensitivity in compass-variometer 2 
made on Augimt 25 and 26, 1918, at Washington are plotted in Figure 14, in which the 
sensitivity as for A^=sl“ is given by the ordinates for values of JST as abscissae. 

Used as a detector for locating a mass of hidden iron or magnetic material, the 
instrument is simply adjusted to the proper sensitivity by a judicious selection of the 
angle but when used to make a rapid survey or to determine any small changes in the 
field, as in the investigation of magnetic efiects during solar eclipses, it is necessary to 
calibrate the instrument, which can be done most satisfactorily in the Helmholtz-* 
Gaugain-coil arrangement. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS. 

C. I. W. compasa-varioTneier 1 . — ^This design is based upon electro-magnetic damping 
and utilizes single-pivot magnet-systems. The disk-magnets, 22.5 mm. in diameter 
and 0.3 mm. thick, are copper-plated to protect them against deterioration. The 
instrument, constructed in 1918, is shown in detail in Figure 15 and by Figures 1, 3, 
and 6 of Plate 15. The distance between the two magnets may be regulated by the 
micrometer-screw, which operates the double knee-lever to which the copper damping- 
boxes containing the magnets and pivot-mountings are smtably attached on rods free to 
move vertically in long bearings. Fine quartz-rod pointers, or indices, are attached to the 
cone-shaped aluminum jewel and magnet support, the pointer of the upper magnet 
being in the vertical plane through its magnetic axis, that of the lower magnet in a verti- 
cal plane at the angle ^ from its naagnetic axis (in general the angle ^ was made 60®). 
Quartz rods are used for the pointers, as they are bxtremely stiff, even when of very 
small ^ameter, and add very httle to the moment of inertia of the moving system. 

Viewing the instrument through a 3-inch reading lens, one sees the quartz pointer 
of the lower system and the reflection of the pointer of the upper system from a mirror 
centrally placed as regards the magnet-systems; thus parallax is eliminated and settmg 
for coincidence of the two pointers may be made quite readily by altering the distance 
between the naagnets by turning the naicrometer-screw. It is to be noted that a grad- 
uated circle (photographed on glass) is mounted approximately in the plane of the 
reflecting mirror to pennit; (a) observing angles between the two pointers and hence 
changes in horizontal intensity (H, as indicated by equation (4), in case it is desired to 
clamp the noicrometer-screw at one setting corresponding to a fixed value of H) ; and (6) 
observing cl^ges in magnetic declination through orientation on a fixed mark by means 
of a quartz index mounted on the movable index-ring (see Fig. 15). The arrangement 
(a) is suited for observations of the magnetic diumal-vaiiation, as at an observatory, 
although the method of reading micrometer-settings for coincidence of pointers is 
also readily used, m indicated by equation (5). The orientation of the instrument may 
also be controlled in co^meotion with a suitable sighting device by the graduated circle 
on the base, which carrira the instrument in a coned bearing provided with 
screw. The mstrument is leveled for observations on land by the foot-screws and level 
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attachment on the base. A curved thermometer mounted inside the case makes pro- 
vision for the necessary temperature readings. 

To prevent damage to the pivots and jewels during transportation, arresting 
devices are provided for each magnet-system hy which the nxagnets may be raised and 
clamped agmnst the tops of the damping-boxes (these tops are screwed in place) ; the 
clamps are operated by screws from the outside of the instrument case (see Fig. 15). 

As there are two positions of equilibrium, that is to say, for the ^ed deflection- 
an^e 4' and (180®— if), two “bumpers” of thin quartz-rod are provided, as indicated in 
Figure 15, these serving to restrain hy contact with the quartz pointers of the magnet- 
systems the freedom of motion of the magnets, so that the second position of equilib- 
rium may be avoided. 

For illuTnination of the pdnters, graduated scale, and mirror, the interior of the 
instrument-case is silvered in a velvet finish and a groimd-glass bottom is provided. 
These are quite satisfactory for work during the day, while for night work suitable 
reflectors for throwing light through the bottom are found suflSicient. 

The constancy of magnetic moments may be illustrated by Table 43, giving values 
of moments determined for four typical disk-magnets 1, 2, 3, and 4, taken at random. 

Tablb 43 . — Magnetic Mortmi of Typical Disk-Magnets for 
C. L W. Compass^Variometera, 


Date 


Observed magnetid moment of magnet 

Temp. 

12 3 4 


1918 



May 7 

25 

21.0 

Aug 9 

31 

20.9 


c»g,8, e,g.s» e.g,s, 

24.4 24.1 23.6 

24.5 24.0 28.5 


The magnets for an instrument were selected so as to have practically equal mo- 
ments; for the magnet-steel used, the moments of magnets of the dimensions adopted 
average from 23 to 24 c. o. s. units. 

C. J. W. compass-variorneier S. — In C. I. W. compass- variometer 1 the electro- 
magnetic form of damping the magnets proved successful when the instrument was 
used ashore, but was found unsuitable for observations at sea. Accordingly, in the 
second model C. I. W. compass-vanometer 2, a liquid form of damping was introduced 
and some fmther constructional improvements were made in 1918, the general principle 
rmaii^g, however, the same as for model 1. Model 2 consists of two independently 
pivoted magnetized disks (diameter 22.5 mm., thickness 0.3 mm., magnetic moments 
about 24 c. o. s. units at 20® C.), one mounted vertically above the other, at a distance 
which may be varied with a micrometer-screw from about 40 mm. to 90 ram., correspond- 
ing ^o magnetic fields varying in horizontal intensity from 0.35 to 0.05 c. a s 
1 . ^ for a rapid means of adjustment, a fixed horizontal angle of 

about 60 betwemi the axes of the two magnetized disks was adopted, the distance be- 
tween the n^ets l^g varied with the micrometer-screw as necessary to obtain this 
adop^d angle immediacy prece^g an observation. The sensitivity of the variometer 

0^71 1 “,S;9<^21 c. a s. for a field of 0.05 c. g. s., and 1®- 

of 0.35 c. G. s. This range m the distance appeared to be generally 
sufiacient for a suitable mountmg even on a steel vessel, though, if found necessary, a 
greater range can readily be introduced. ^ 

^en the vanometer is brought into the influence of a disturbed magnetic field, 

1 of 60®. To expedite the 

dete^<m of this superpos^ efifect, the pomter attached to the lower magnetized disk 

IS set off at an angle oi 60 from its magnetic axis. Hence, in order to set the instru- 
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ment to detect a local disturbance, it is only necessary to turn the head of the micro- 
meter-screw until the pointer of the lower magnet is vertically below the pointer of the 
upper magnet, when by means of a special reflecting system, the pointers will appear in 
coincidence; this is the zero setting, which may be read on the micrometer-head. When 
the zero setting has been made for the Earth’s magnetic field, undisturbed or combined, 
as, for example, with that of a ship, any change in this field is disclosed by an opening 
(“scissoring”) of the two pointers, the angular amount being read on a graduated arc 
by looking down through the magnifying glass forming the ,top of the instrument. (See 
Plate 15, Figs. 7, 8, and p. 344.) According to the direction in which the pointers move 
relatively to each other, it is possible to determine whether the change was due to a 
diminished or increased intensity of the magnetic field for which the zero setting had 
been made. The pointers consist of quartz fibers rigidly fastened to the magnetized 
disks, the north end of the upper pointer being colored red and that of the lower 
pointer black; the south ends are colored, respectively, green and black. The mechan- 
ical details of the magnet systems and the method of changing distance between them 
are shown by Figure 7 of Plate 16. 

With the liquid damping, the period of the combined magnet-system is about 2 
seconds for a field of 0.18 c. o. s. C. I. W. compass-variometer 2, as designed, detects 
primarily changes in horizontal intensity, but it may also detect changes in compass 
direction (magnetic declination) on land or at sea if for the short time requisite a fixed 
line of reference is provided by some means, as, for example, by some gyroscopic control, 
or if the ship can hold her course sufficiently steady, i. e., within an angular amount less 
than the effect imder investigation. The horizontal-intensity effect is measured by the 
double deflection-angle, making the instrument practically independent, during the short 
period of its use, of small changes in the ship’s heading. The instrument is suspended 
in gimbal-rings and mounted on a brass stand as shown in Figure 5 of Plate 16. An 
inner giinbal-system was also introduced in the experimental model, but sea tests seemed 
to mdicate that this inner system may be dispensed with. 

The general dimensions of the model 2 are as follows: outer diameter 18 cm., 
height 26 to 30 cm., weight with the liquid damping system 10 kg. It is possible to 
reduce these dimensions, and the weight to 10 pounds or less. A magnetized disk was 
used as in model 1 for the form of the magnets in order to reduce the oscillation and 
minimize dynamic deviations. 

C. I. W. compass-variometer S. — As indicated by Figure 4 of Plate 15, model 3 was 
a somewhat crude experimental apparatus of as simple design as possible, constructed 
for the purpose of testing the feasibility of the double-pivoted suspension. The disk- 
magnets are of the same dimensions as for the other models. The jewels and shaft 
support are quite similar mechanically to those for model 4, the lower agate bearing 
being of the usual compass type, with cone-shaped cup coming practically to a point 
and the upper bearing being of the chronometer hole-jewel type (diameter of hole 0.14 
mm.) with watch-cap jewel suitably mounted to allow vertical play of the shaft of not 
more than 0.05 to 0.08 mm. The shafts were constructed of aluminum, with steel 
pivots crimped in place. 

Inertia-gimbal system for compass-variometer 4- — One of the essentials of a vario- 
meter for use in detecting local disturbances at sea is that the periods of the magnets 
must be short, preferably not over 2 seconds, in order that results may lie obtained with- 
out reducing the speed of the ship. The gimbal device for mounting the iustrument 
on sMpboard must have a long period and yet one quite different from that of the ship, 
as otherwise the amplitude of the gimbal oscillations would increase to a prohibitive 
degree. Now, the osciEations of a perfedly-halanced disk-magnet, axle-suspended, are 
caused only by the tilting of the plane of the disk, and if the tilting is slow enough, that 
is to say, if the period of the gimbal is long, the regular oscillations of the magnet can be 
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differentiated from an effect lasting only 1 or 2 seconds caused by sailing over a small 
area of local disturbance. 

Such a mounting can be obtained by having the gimbalnsystem made up of hollow 
spheres or rings, the centers of gravity of the units of the system being slightly below 
the axes of support. Difficulties of mechanical construction prohibit practically the 
use of hollow spheres, and the form, therefore, adopted consisted of thin rings of large 
diameter mounted with their planes perpendicular to their horizontal axes of rotation 
in order to secure maximum radius of gyration. A gimbal unit mounted so as to have 
the longest period would consist of two rings rigidly connected, mutually perpendicular, 
mounted vertically, and movable about a horizontal axis lying in the central vertical 
plane of the one, the supporting ring, and perpendicular to the plane of the other, the 
inertia ring. Such units can be rea^y made symmetrical and can be readily balanced. 
For any system of rings the period can be increased by decreasing the displacement of 
the center of gravity below the intersection of the axes supporting the two sets of rings. 
Theoretical considerations show also that the masses of the rings should be as great as is 
possible, not because of period but to increase the couple resisting the friction at the 
points of support. The angular acceleration of the system will be proportional to the 
frictional torque and inversely proportional to the moment of inertia; the ball-bearing 
supports being greased, the laws of fluid friction hold and the angular acceleration is, 
therefore, also inversely proportional to the mass, and hence the masses of the units 
should be as great as possible according to experunents by Tower and to theory by 
Reynolds on bah bearings.® 


In this coimection it is interesting to note that the principles involved here were 
used as early as 1873 by William Froude in the construction of an instrument for auto- 
matically recording the rolling of ships.* About 1878 E. Bertin also made experiments 
with a “double oscillograph;” his results were published in Cherbourg in 1878 under 
the title, “Observa,tions de roulis et de tangage faites avec I’oscillographe double.”* 
Various e^eriments were made by the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism 
with a heavy inertia-wheel mounted on wooden swings which had periods of about 2 
seconds, and finally in 1919 the inertia-gimbal system as shown by Figure 2 of Plate 16, 
and Figure 16 (the detail sketches of the cells are drawn to twice the scale of section 
and elevation) was designed for the new model variometer to be used on a vessel of rela- 
tively short period. The weights and dimensions of the inertia-gimbal system are as 
follows: The nnp of the inner system weigh 49.9 kg. (110 pounds) and are 40 mm. 
thick, 80 mm. wide, and 503 mm. outside diameter. The rings of the outer system weigh 
73.9 kg. (163 pounds) and are 20 mm. thick, 80 mm. wide, and 565 mm. outside diameter. 
The yoke carrying the two sets of inertia rings weighs 49.9 kg. (110 pounds) and its 
gr^test dimension are 35 cm., 35 cm., and 65 cm. The spindle attached to the yoke 
weighs 31.8 kg. (70 pounds) while its bearing base in the wooden frame weighs 31.8 kg. 
(70 poimds). The total weight of the rotating portion of the gimbal-system is 206.4 
kg. (453 pounds). The penod of oscillation from one extreme to the other is 21 seconds, 
the displ^^ent of the center of gravity below the point of intersection of the two bear- 
mg^ bemg about 0.3 mm. The over-aU height of the instrument from the top of 
b«M B about 70 eul. m syrtom bb supported by small sW 
^bearmgs, 13 mm. m (^eter; th® beaimgs havs but Uttle magnetic effect upon 
the variometer [placed at the center of the system.'* ^ 


® (7/. Eaoy^opaedia Britannioa, 11th edition, v. 3 (681-582) 

recording the rolling of ddpe. 2Va«. 

^Whepb, W, H. Nnval Architeoture. 

tioally Its oompoation is as foUows^^ppOT 80 dot bronae is prw 

3 per oent. One of these special bearinns teat DroduoedtiA ^ P®r ^nt; aluminum, 12 i>er omit! nioksl 

of 8 ^ auflx bearings woidd. therefore, produce no twtinfiwparatus at a distanoi 

the dimensiosfl indicated, above. ^ oiaturbanoe on the variometer if us^ for a i^bal-systM o 
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The pmbal device may be oriented so that the line of sight will not be obstructed 
by any of the rings on any heading of the vessel. The orientation may be read on a 
horizontal circle graduated to single degrees; such settiugs, having an accuracy of one- 



Fxa. 16. — Compass-Variometer, Model 4, axid Inertia-Guabal System for Mounting on Ship. 






i. ^ 
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quarter degree or even better, can be easily made. The half section of the instrument 
shown in Figure 16 gives the detail of the spindle-bearing and of its adjustment. 

C. I. W, compass-variometer, model 4 - — ^The general principles involved in model 4 
of the C. I. W. compass-variometer are the same as those for the second model, con- 
structional modifications and improvements being introduced in 1919 to adapt the 
instrument more particularly for use at sea. 

This type of variometer consists of two independently pivoted magnetized disks 
(diameter 24 mm., thickness 0.3 nun., magnetic moment about 26 c. g. s. units), each 
mounted in an individual cell with liquid damping, so constructed that the cells may 
be placed on carriages one vertically above the other. The frame for the carriages is so 
arranged that the distance between the two cells may be varied between 43 mm. and 
105 mm. with a screw. This range in distance permits using the instrument in mag- 
netic fields of any horizontal intensity between 0.4 c. g. s. and 0.04 c. g. s. The screw 
is provided with a micrometer-head, so that the vertical distance between the two mag- 
nets may be read directly in millimeters to the nearest 0.01 mm., and by estimation even 
more closely. The micrometer-head and index have been added to the instrument illus- 
trated by figures of Plate 15 and Figure 16 only to investigate calibration and sensi- 
tivity of the instrument, the micrometer reading-device not being necessary when the 
instrument is used as a detector. The screw-thread has a pitch of 0.5 mm., the upper 
portion being right-handed and the lower portion left-handed; thus a complete turn 
of the screw produces a change of 1 mm., in the vertical distance between the magnets. 

Changes in the ship’s deviations are provided for by turning the screw until the 
verticfd planes through the magnetic axes of the two disk-magnets include an angle 
previously selected. The choice for the magnitude of this angle is governed by con- 
sideration of sensitivity. The angle provisionally adopted was 60°, for which the sen- 
sitivity is approximately 1° = 0.0002 c. g. s. in a field of 0.05 c. g. s. and 1°= 0.0017 in a 
field of 0.36 c. g. s. The effect on entering a disturbed field is revealed by a change in 
the adopted angle. To facilitate observmg the effect, the under surface of the upper 
disk and the upper surface of the lower disk are graduated at 10° intervals and a refer- 
ence diameter on the lower magnet is marked at an angle of 60° from its magnetic axte 
by the letters N and S; the graduations on the magnetic-axis diameter are marked by a 
single cross at the north-seeking end and by a double cross at the south-seeking end, 
thus I and J The “zero setting,” that is, the setting for detection purposes on the 
given course and for which the included angle between the magnetic axes is 60°, is made 
by turning the head of the micrometer-screw imtil the similarly-lettered graduations 
appear as on the same straight line in the field of the magnifying lens (see Fig. 17). 
■^en this setting is noade the mstrument is adjusted for the residtant magnetic field 
of the Earth and of the vessel on the course traversed; any effect occasioned on passing 
through a distmrbed field is disclosed by the displacement of the two lines with reference 
to each other, the angular movement being estimated directly from the graduated arcs 
as viewed through the magnifying lens. It should be noted that the adjustment 
referred to is entirely mechanical and requires no previous knowledge of the ship’s devi- 
ations or of the Earth’s field. Whether the disturbing effect is to diminiah or to increase 
the int^sity of the normal ncagne.tic field can be determined from the direction in which 
the marked graduation (rf the lower magnet moves relatively to the axis graduation of 
the upi^ magnet. 

The optical arrangement is ^6wn schematically in Figure 17. The reflecting mirrors 
are the hi^y-polished. surfaces of two right-angled speculum prisms. The horizontal 
distimces of these prism surfaces from the central axis of the instrument may be adjusted 
ty means of supporting rods and clamping screw, thus making it possible to alter at 
will thO distance between the images of the scales as seen throu gh the lenses. The 


PLATE 1 



1. Model 1 type. 

4. Lens support and slow-motion sys- 
tena with double-pivoted magnets 
of model 3. 

6. Model 1 as viewed in use showing 
quartz-fiber indices, mirror, and 
graduated circle. 


2. Model 4 as mounted in inertia- 
gimbal support on ship. 

7. Complete inner supporting-system 
of model 2 showing magnets, 
scales, bumpers, and speculum 
mirrors and reflectors. 


3. Model 1, side removed, showing lower 
magnet damping-box, knee-lever 
slow-motion system, and magnet 
arrester. 

6. Model 2 as mounted on ship. 

8. Model 2 as mounted in canying-case 
for observations at land station. 
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optical arrangement on one side is duplicated on the other in order to preserve symmetry 
of balance. The double arrangement also permits two persons to observe at the same 
tune or gives one observer a choice in which he may be guided by conditions of illumina- 
tion. The lenses for magnification of the angular motion are mounted on screws which 
are operated by means of miter gears attached to them and to the micrometer-screw 
from which the magnet-cell carriages are supported. The pitch of the screws carrying 
the lens mounting is 0.5 mm., that is, the same as that of the micrometer-screws. Since 
the speculum mirrors are fixed centrally between the magnets and the lens mountings 
are so arranged that the disk-images are in focus, the focus is maintained for any other 
setting, the lenses being moved in or out one-half the distance that the magnet-cells 
are moved apart or together. This eliminates the long filament pointers used fox the 
previous models, which were objectionable at sea because they alter the symmetry 
of mass and because they make a larger container necessary, thus increasing the weight 
of the instrument and the volume of damping liquid. On the other hand, the residt- 
ing accuracy of setting is less than in the previous models, but for use as a detector on 
shipboard the magnification m the present instrument is sufficient; divergences of 2° 
may be easily noted. As indicated in Figure 17, fine quartz index-rods are mounted 
just below the magnetized disk, thus giving by reflection from the speculum mirrors a 
fixed reference line in the field of view. This reference line will also permit detection 
of any changes in compass direction caused by disturbing influences. 



Fio. 17.— Opttoal System, Compass-Varismeter, Modd 4E. 


In addition to the equilibrium petition of the tWo magnet-systems with the angle 
between their axes at 60®, there is also possible a second equilibriam position for the 
vertical distance between the magnet-systems in which the smgle between the two 
mam^tic axes would be 120°. When the heading of the slfip is chanj^ ox when there 
are great in horizontal intensity on different courses, the magnet-systems mi|hi 

sometimes take up this second position of equilibrium. To avoid this and to proyi% 
for bringing the magnets into their proper relative positions for the dispiai^ 
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m^t angle of 60°, four short quartz-fiber bumpers are mounted symmetrically on per- 
pendicular diameters in the disk-magnets. These fibers are just long enough to touch the 
quartz-fiber index-rods shown in Figure 17, and therefore restrict the departure of the 
magnet-systems from equilibrium to an angle of 45° on either side of the position of 
equilibrium. In case the magnet-systems are found to have taken up the second posi- 
tion of equilibrium, it is only necessary to turn the whole instrument in azimuth until the 
bumpers come in contact with the quartz rods and then change the distance until 
the proper displacement relation may be effected on again orienting the line of sight of 
the variometer. 

The individual container or cell, for housing each magnet with its mounting and 
the damping liquid, is shown in detail by Figure 16. This desi^ makes it possible to 
replace cells on the original mounting as desired. It also provides more satisfactory 
means for the expansion and contraction of the damping liquid. This is done by drill- 
ing in the top metal part of the cell, as indicated in Figure 16, a number of inverted cones, 
having very small hole® at their tips opening into the main body of liquid in the cell. 
The combined volume of these cones is more than sufiGicient to allow for the expansion 
and contraction resulting from a change of 50° C., assuming the coefficient of expansion 
of the liquid per degree centigrade to be as great as 0.0015. The smallness of the open- 
ings into the cell precludes any surging that might cause currents in the liquid. It will 
be noted from Figure 16 that the inside of the cell is provided with a metal gauze or 
screen for protection against possible electrical disturbances occasioned by the action 
of the wind on the exposed glass surfaces. 

The carriage for the mounting of the cells has a total height of 19 cm., while its 
^eatest horizontal dimension is 25 cm. The variometer may be easily removed from 
its supporting standards in the iuertiargimbal system. It is provided with three legs, 
so that it may be set up and calibrated at shore stations or may be used for the detection 
and examination of local disturbances in horizontal intensity on land also. The weight 
of the variometer alone with its two cells is 4 kg. (9 pounds), as compared with about 
10 1^. (22 pounds) for variometer 2. The weight of a single cell complete with gasoline 
is 0.5 kg. (1 pound). 

Some experiments have been made to find a more suitable liquid for damping than 
gasoline as heretofore used. It is very desirable, particularly so in the case of an axle- 
mounted magnet, to reduce the pressure on the lower bearing, for example by the buoyant 
effect of a denser liquid. Some experiments have been made with acetylene tetrabromide 
(Muthmann’s solution), wMch appears to be the heaviest liquid (specific gravity 3) 
that has all of ^e other de^able properties, namely, transparency, permanency, inert- 
nMS, and mobility at ordinary temperatures. The results of experiments with 
liquM are promising^ but so far not conclusive. The period of each magnet in gasoline 
IS about 2 seconds in a field of horizontal intensity 0.19 o. o. s. With the acetylene 
tetobromide ^ the damping liquid the magnet systems are almost entirely dead-beat. 
The damping liquid also acts to some extent as a lubricant for the pivot bearings of the 
magnet* 


^ sho^ m Figure 16, two types of magnet-mountings have been made for exper- 
im^te ’*^th variometer 4. One is the ordinary single-pivot suspension as used in 
moddsl Md2, and the other is of the axle-mounted type, the bottom pivot being carried 

^ a hoHewel bearing, such as is used for chronometer 
movem^ts, wi^ the si^^t prwticable amount of play. The chief difficulty with 
either of these typee is m bal^cmg. Despite the greatest care in construction, it is 
f^d impc^sible to make ei^er mde-mounted or single-pivoted ma^ete wSh 

’5f ^^tion m balance is effected by the addMon to the disk 
of small masses, for example of shellac, when gasoline is used as the damping liquid. 
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The location of the balancing material may be determined by observing the behavior 
of the disk-magnet when, mounted in its bearings, it is subjected to periodic rectilinear 
motions in various magnetic azimuths. Since true balance is effected by method of 
repeated trial and test, the operation is quite tedious and requires painstaking care. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The use of compass-variometer 2 is illustrated in the following description of a 
rapid survey made to determine the magnetic field around a steel ship. 

Observations were made in' dry-docks by observers H. W. Fisk and H. R. Grum- 
mann, of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of 
■Washington, as follows: May 22, 1919, with ship A in dry-dock No. 1; May 30, 1919, 
at the same station as on May 22, 1919, in empty dry-dock No. 1. 

The magnetic horizontal-intensity was measured by H. W. Fisk, using compass- 
variometer 2, and the magnetic declination and inclination were determined by H. B. 
Grummann, using dip circle 241. The compass-variometer was mounted in a non- 
magnetic carriage built for the purpose, and was always carefully centered at very 
nearly the same height above the station points with sMp in dock as when dock was 
empty. Slight variations in height noiay have been produced by the use of the leveling 
screws, but these may be considered negligible. The micrometer-gage of the instru- 
ment was read and the value of the horizontal intensity corresponding to this reading 
was taken from the calibration curve determined at the standardizing Magnetic Ob- 
servatory of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism. The dip circle was mounted 
on a block so that the center of the instru- 
ment was at approximately the same 
height as that at which the compass-vario- 
meter was used, viz, about 11.75 inches. 

The method of determining declination 
and inclination was as follows : After being 
centered over the selected point, the 
instrument was turned so that 'the sus- 
pended needle stood vertical, indicating 
that the instrument was in the magnetic 
prime-vertical, and the azimuth circle 
read; the instrument was then turned in 
azimuth through 90° and the upper end 
of the needle was read, this reading 
giving the inclination with close approxi- 
mation. A reading was then made on a 
mark, by sighting through the sighting 
vanes of the compass attachment* of the 
instrument, so selected as to deternoine a 
line parallel to either the longitudinal or 
the transverse axis of the dock (according 
to the conditions at the point of observa- 
tion) and the azimuth circle again read; 
this reading, combined with that of the 
prime vertical, gave the magnetic declina- 
tion with reference to the orientation of 
the axis of the dock. 

The points in dock 1 were marked by 
cutting a cross in the concrete floor or step. 

^ 'I f f T 'I ^ ^ 

* Tbe oomt^ass needle and its ste^ pivot ward removad from eompaM attaobment before observation worlc was 
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Observations with ship in dock and with dock empty were made over identical points. 
Miscellaneous loose magnetic material was present in large quantities, but it is supposed 
that for the most part this material was undisturbed during the interval between the 
two series of observations. Figure 18 shows the approximate general relation of the 
selected points to the outline of the dock. 

Before beginning the work it was determined that the needles selected for use in 
the dip circle would give, without correction, a value for the inclination by a single 
reading in the position chosen, with an accuracy better than 0?1, and that the prime- 
vertical method would give a value of the magnetic meridian within 0?1 of the true 
value. Compass-variometer 2 was calibrated on May 29 and again on Jtme 6, 1919, 
over its extreme range at the Standardizing Magnetic Observatory of the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism. The values of horizontal intensity given in the accompany- 
ing suTninary of results are based on these calibrations. Complete summaries of the 
data obtained are given in Table 44. 

Table 44. — RemUa of Magnetic OhaervaUom Made by the Department of Terreetrial MagneHem of the Carnegie 
JnatUvtion of Washington to Determine the Magnetic Field Surrounding Ship A at Dry^Doch No, 1, 

[Observatioiis with vessel in dry-dook -were made May 22, 1919; observations in empty dry-dook were made May 80, 1919 ; 
observers were H, W. Fisk and H. R. GniTninR.Tin; instruments were: (a) dip oirc^ 241 for deolination and inoliiMtioni 
and (]>) oompass-variometer 2 for horisontid intensity. The appro-nmate values of the normal magnetio elements were: 
Declination, d?8 -west of true north; inclination, 71 ?4 north; horizontal intensity, 0.1865 o. o. s.] 


Station 

No. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
15a 

16 

17 

18 

19 
19a 

20 
21 
22 
28 

24 

25 

26 


Declination referred to longi- 
tudinal axis of dock^ 


Ship 

Dock 

Ship-dock 

0 

0 

e 

-65.4 

- 3.2 

-62,2 

-14.0 

- 2.4 

-11.6 

+10.5 

- 3.2 

+13.7 

+64.2 

- 2.8 

+67.0 

-29.3 

- 4.9 

-24,4 


+47.2 
+28.9 
-47.3 
-34.1 
+28.9 
+27.8 
- 5.3 
+ 5.8 
+ 4.3 
+ 2.6 
+ 1.6 
-59.3 
-46.2 
+37.3 


+46.9 

- 3.5 

- 1.8 
+ 3.0 
- 6.2 
- 20.0 
+ 9.2 


- 3.2 

- 4.8 
+ 8.9 
+ 4.0 

- 8.0 

- 8.7 

- 2.9 

- 0.3 
+ 2.4 
+ 1.2 

- 2.1 
- 1.6 

- 5.1 

- 9.5 
+ 2.4 

- 9.7 

- 3.6 

- 2.2 

- 3.3 

- 0.8 

- 0.4 

- 8.1 


+50.4 

+33.7 

-56,2 

-38.1 

+36.9 

+36.5 

- 2.4 
+ 6.1 

- 1.9 
+ 1.4 
+ 3.7 
-57.7 
-41,1 
+46,8 


+56.6 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.4 
+ 6.3 
- 5.4 
-19.6 
+17.3 


Inclination Horizontal in-tensity 


Ship 

Dock' 

Ship-dock 

Ship 

Dock 

Ship-dock 

0 

o 

0 

c* g, s. 

0 . g. s. 

c. g, «• 

59.7 

71.2 

-11.5 

0.3944 

0.1842 

+0.2102 

79.9 

71.2 

+ 8.7 

.1489 

.1808 

- .0819 

79.9 

70.8 

+ 9.6 

.1385 

.1866 

- .0481 

63.2 

70.8 

- 7.6 

.3522 

.1891 

+ ,1631 

62.0 

68.2 

- 6.2 

.3016 

.2130 

+ .0886 







63.1 

70.2 

- 7.1 

.4675 

.1947 

+ ,2728 

63.0 

71.6 

- 8.6 

.2961 

.1806 

+ .1175 

68.2 

67.4 

- 9,2 

.3934 

.2268 

+ .1666 

78.8 

73.0 

+ 5,8 

.1749 

.1592 

+ .0167 

79.8 

71.6 

+ 7.7 

.1592 

.1679 

- ,0087 

68.2 

63.4 

- 0.2 

.3922 

.2604 

+ ,1818 

69.0 

70.6 

- 1.6 

.1807 

.1922 

- .0115 

81.9 

69.7 

+12.2 

.0753 

.1804 

- ,1051 

64.1 

67.1 

- 3.0 

.2125 

.2226 

- .0101 

62.9 

60.8 

- 3,9 

.2100 

.2102 

- .0002 

71.2 

71.5 

- 0.3 

.1617 

.1773 

- ,(^56 

68.0 

70.6 

- 2.6 

-.2048 

.1915 

+ ,0138 

77.0 

’69.2 

+ 8.6 

.1469 

.1986 

- ,0467 . 

82.0 

71.8 

+10.2 

.1184 

.1780 

- ,0546 


70.9 



.1748 


69.5 

68.1 

+ 1.2 

.1830 

.2152 

- .m2 

66,9 

70.4 

- 3.5 

.2313 

.1989 

+ .0374 

68.5 

71.9 

- 3.4 

.2135 

.1784 

+ .0851 

68.9 

71.2 

- 2.3 

.1939 

.1842 

+ .0097 

66.7 

69.9 

- 3.2 

.2105 

.2007 

+ ,0098 

72.1 

71.7 

+ 0.4 

.1434 

.1802 

- .0866 

71.2 

71.3 

- 0,1 

.1465 

.1880 

- .0865 


' ApproziMte true bearing of longitudinal axis of dock, entrance to head, is N. 5®6 W A. frunna fttcm / ^ 

I^t north end of needle points west of line of reference, and plus sign (+® H to^t ^ indieatee 

Another application of compass-variometer 2 to field use was for the study of the 
B^uda magnetic anomaly during July to September 1922 by H. W. Fisk and hia 
a^ant, J. T. How^. T^e following brief account of some of the observations is 
given merely to lUustrate the advantages of the instrument for work of this character. 
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The Bermuda anomaly is very irregular, apparently consisting of two parts, a 
deep-seated disturbance residing in the volcanic rocks which form the base upon which 
the coral formation has been b^t, and a superimposed disturbance residing in the soil 
or rocks at the imTinediate surface of the island. For the investigation of the former, 
observations separated by relatively longer distances were made over the entire exposed 
land area of the group, using generally the regular field instruments with an abridged 
scheme of observations. In many cases it was desirable to examine the region around 
these stations to determine whether the results obtained were representative of the 
vicmity, or whether they were possibly affected by disturbances of the second sort 
arising from surface conditions. For this, compass-variometer 2 was admirably adapted 
and provided effective means of making the desired examination quickly and with the 



Fig. 19«'^-Ouxy68 of Equal Horiaontal-IxxtexuBity for Sandy’s Parisli, Bermuda. 


necessary accuracy. Preliminary observations had shown the existence of a region of 
special interest, at the west end of the colony, in Sandy's Parish. To gain a compre- 
hensive idea of the distribution of the disturbance in intensity as quicUy as possible, 
on the morning of September 11, Mr. Howard took the compass-variometer to Evans 
Bay (see Fig. 19) and walked north along the shore, making observations at convenient 
points as far as King’s Point, then went inland to the main road, and returned to the 
starting-point. He was able during the morning to make observations at 22 points, to 
which number a few more were added on the altemoon of September 13, as also some 
repetitions for verification. Figure 19 represents the distribution of these points of 
observation, all of which lie within a rectangle less than a mile square. The coordinate 
lines of this figure are drawn at intervals of 0.1 minute, which for convenience in plotting 
are made of equal length in both latitude and longitude. Based on results of the 
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observations with the compass-variometer at these points, curves of equal horizontal 
intensity were constructed and are shown in the figure, the mean value of the horizontal 
intensity for the region being about 0.2270 c. o. s. unit. Lines of equal disturbance 
can not be completed for lack of observations over the sound, but sufficient were 
obtained to reve^ a region of Tnaximunn intensity and a region of minimum intensity a 
little more than one-half mile apart. 
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MA6NETIC profile IN H THROUGH A I 

Pio. 2a-Hori«»i«l.Iaten«ily.aurw Re«ult« in Neighborhood of Station A. Paget Weet, Bermuda. 

A. det^ed survey was also made on August 2 and 3 of a smaU area, only a few feet 
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Figure 20 is presented to show the disturbance near the ground, as revealed by this 
survey. Lines of equal horizontal intensity are drawn for each 100 gammas (1 gamma 
being 0.00001 c. g . s . unit), as nearly as practicable from the values obtained at the 
points shown by the small circles. The rapidity with which the work was done is illus- 
trated by Table 46, which shows the observations along the base-line, from west to east 
through the base-station A. 

Table 46 . — Ccmpaa^-Voriometer Sv/rvey along Eas^West Line through Station A, Mont Eoyal, Paget Westf Bermudat 

Attgwi 6 , 

Hor. int. Hor. int. 





Mioiom- 






Microm- 



Distance 

L. M. T. 

eter 



Distance 

L. M. T. 

eter 





reads 

Obs’d. 

Ckjrreoted 
for D. V. 




reads 

ObsU 

Corrected 
for D. V. 

feel 

h 

m 

o 

c. g. s. 

0 . g, a. 

feet 

h 

m 

o 

e. 9 . e. 

c ,0 

"20 

9 

24 

55.60 

0.21749 

0.2172 

- 4 

10 

09 

55.56 

0.21790 

0.2177 

-18 

9 

29 

55.61 

.21842 

.2182 

- 2 

10 

14 

55.62 

.21729 

.2171 

-16 

9 

84 

65.37 

.21988 

.2196 

A 

10 

27 

55.66 

.21688 

.2167 

-14 

9 

87 

55.24 

.22125 

.2210 

+ 2 

10 

38 

55.63 

.21718 

.2170 

-12 

9 

43 

55.18 

.22185 

.2216 

+ 6 

10 

40 

55.66 

.21698 

1 .2168 

-10 

9 

47 

55.36 

.21999 

.2198 

■fio 

10 

49 

55.56 

.21800 

.2178 

- 8 

9 

52 

55.41 

.21947 

.2192 

+16 

10 

64 

55.54 

.21811 

.2180 

- 6 

9 

59 

55.52 

.21831 

.2181 

+ 6 

11 

09 

55.58 

.21770 

.2176 


^ Rejected; see lapetition at 11^09^. 

Under the column “Distance” the position of the station is shown, a negative sign 
indicating a station west and a positive sign a station east of station A; the observed 
horizontal intensity, H, is as taken from the calibration graph of the instrument and is 
reduced approximately for diurnal variation in the last column. 

Calibration grap!^ were determiued from observations at the Standardizing Mag- 
netic Observatory (see p. 842) made before and after field use of the instrument. Some 
changes were indicated, but these were controlled through observations made at inter- 
vals in the field at stations where magnetometer observations were made. For the 
date of the survey at station A the calibration curve is represented by the equation 
JET =0.22380 — 0.01076 (jB - 65.00) +0.0004185 (J?— 66.00)*, in which H is expressed in 
c. G. s. units and R is the micrometer-reading. 

The iastrument was used further to determine whether the magnetic properties, 
obviously present in the soil, could be detected in noasses of coral rock from wlfich the 
soil has been derived. The rook is soft and easily quarried and building blocks were 
available for examination. The blocks, rectangular in form, about 12 by 12 by 24 inches, 
are relatively light and easy to handle. A column of these was built up and the compass- 
variometer read in various positions with respect to it; in this way relatively large masses 
could be brought very near the magnet-system of the instrument. No measurable 
difference in reading was noted that could be assigned to the presence of the rook. A 
further series of experiments was made, using the compass-variometer at the bottom 
of several of the limestone caverns, where conditions were such as to make difficult or 
impossible the use of a regular magnetometer; readings were made afterwards at points 
as nearly vertically above these cavern-stations as possible, the vertical differenced 
varying from about 16 feet to more than 126 feet. The values obtained at the lower 
and at the higher stations differed very slightly and no part of the disturbance noted 
could be ascribed to magnetic qualities present in the coral rook. 

In investigations of this kind, where many determinations of reasonable accuracy 
are required, observation is greatly expedited by this type of instrument. Much of the 
work accomplished at Bermuda would have been impracticable, if not impossible, with 
magnetic instruments of the ordinary type. 
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SUNSPOT AND ANNUAL VARIATIONS OF ATMOSPHERIC ELEC- 
TRICITY. WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CARNEGIE OBSERVATIONS. 1915-1921. 

Bt Lottis a. Bj^xteb. 


The following symbok and terminology pertaining to changes in the atmospheric- 
electric elements are used in these investigations: 

i= solar-diurnal variaMon, or the change during the solar day, for example from hour to hour; 
annual variaHon, or the change during the year, as for example from month to month, in 
the daily values of the atmospheric-electric elements; 

S’^solar-actMty or sunspot variation, i. e., the change during a sunspot cycle, from year to 
year, in the aimual values of the atmospheric-electrio elements; and 

t=‘hng-titne, more or less progressive or secular, variation. 

Corrections on accoimt of these variations will be required in any attempt to refer 
the atmospheric-electric observations of the Carnegie to a common epoch. The varia- 
tions s and t together make up the annual change, i. e., the total amount of change 
from year to year. 

The quantity d, diurnal variation, is discussed in the report by Doctor Mauchly (pp. 
388-402), and attention will, therefore, be chiefly confined here to the quantities a (annual 
variation) and e (sunspot variation). It will be convenient to begin with the sunspot 
variation. While the term *‘eumpot variation*’ ie need in this report, U should be dieUndly 
understood that no daim is made thcd sunspots, rather than the unspotted areas of the Sun, 
are the direct cause of the variaiims observed. A more pr^erabU term would be *‘solar~adivity 
variation”; however, since sunspots are generally wed as a measure of solar activity and the 
length of the solar cycle is determined from the periodic^ of sunspots, it was decided to use 
for the present the term ”mnspot variation.” 

SUNSPOT VARIATION OF ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

The question whether the annual mean values of the potential gradient of atmos- 
pheric electricity vary from year to year in correspondence with the sunspot cycle 
appears to have been raised first a half century ago by A. Wislizenus, M. D., on the basis 
of a series of observations made by him at St. Louis, Missouri, 1861-1872. This unique 
series was made by Doctor Wislizenus with a Dellmaxm electrometer, eye-readings 
being taken almost daily every 3 hours from 6** to 21** for 12 years, when his eyesight 
began to fail him and he was obliged to discontinue his observations. He was bom on 
May 21, 1810, at Koenigsee, in Schwarzburg, Eudolstadt, Germany, and died on Sep- 
tember 23, 1889, at St. Louis, Missouri. 

The results of Doctor Wislizenus’ observations and his discussions were published 
in the Transactions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, Missouri (see particularly 
vol. 3, 1868-1877). The following suggestive sentence concludes his discussion: "Our 
present knowledge certainly warrants us to accept a near relationship between terres- 
trial magnetism, sunspots, and atmospheric electricity, and by more extended observar 
tions we will reach at last the final aim of all scientific research — ^truth.” 

The electrometer used by Doctor Wislizenus was calibrated by Professor F. E. Nipher 
when he was director of the department of physics at Washington University, St. Louis.* 
Both the electrometer and the original records of Wislizenus’ observations have since 
been lost, as has been disclosed by correspondence with Frofc^or Nipher, Mr. Frederick 

* TIm remlta of the oalibntions ar« gtven ia Trtmi. Aead. Sti., St. LowCi, MUtowri, toL r (1803), p. 804. 
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A. Wislizenus (son of Doctor Wislizeniis), the Secretary of the Sndthsoman Institu- 
tion, and the Chief of the United States Weather Bureau.* 

Doubtless owing to the fact that the observations by Wislizenus and by contempo- 
raneous investigators were made during a period when instruments, means of control, 
and methods of reduction were in their earliest stages of development, the bearing of 
the results of these early observations on the question of a possible relationship between 
solar activity and atmospheric electricity was gradually lost sight of, so that in later- 
day treatises no mention is usually found of this important question, conceded to be of 
paramount importance in theories of the origin and maiatenance of the Earth’s negative 
electric charge. 

Owing to unexplained changes m the atmospheric potential-gradient, which were 
observed aboard the Carnegie on her various cruises, especially since 1917, the year of 
Tinfl.TriTimim sunspot activity, the author was led in 1921 to reinvestigate the question of 
a possible relationship between solar activity and atmospheric electricity, especially as 
regards the potential gradient, and he has since published several papers on this subject.^ 
A systematic search was made in the libraries at Washington, with the assistance chiefly 
of Mr. W. J. Peters, for evei^r available series of atmospheric-electric observations dui> 
ing the past seven sunspot cycles. The results will be foimd summarized in the last 
two references given in footnote \ It had been the original intention to reproduce in 
extenso in this report the observational results at the stations where fairly long and 
unbroken series were found; however, in view of the general interest that has been 
aroused and the possibility that in the near fdture additional series will become available, 
it has finally been decided to postpone doing this and consider here only the evidence 
from modem series of observations particularly interesting in connection with the 
discussion of the observations aboard the Carnegie, 1915-1921. 

SuNSPOTTBlDNllSS AND ATKOBPTn>lBTO PoTBNmn-GKADmNT. 

The distribution of first-class observatories making continuous observations of 
atmospheric electricity is exceedingly unsatisfactory. If we wish to utilize series at fixed 
stations extending over the whole of the past sunspot period, namely, 1913-1922, our 
investigations must be confined almost exclusively to three observatories in Western 
Europe, whose geographic positions and mean values of the potential-gradient, P„, for 
the period, are ^ven in Table 46. Unfortunately, as regards the continuous registra- 
tions at the Potsdam Obseryatory, discontinuities in the series have arisen because 
conditions prevailing during the war prevented the available observatory staff from 
obtaining during the period 1914-1919 the required control observations for reducing 
tjie observations recorded at the observatory building to volts per meter (v/m) over 
level ground; hence, for our present purpose it would not be safe to utilize this series. 

Tablx 46 . — CfeograpMc PotOioM of AUmapherie-Elecirie OlmvcOoria in Western Mwrope for tiie Period, 191S-19$g. 


Observatory Lat. Long. Direotor 

® ^ t/m 

Ebro (Tortosfi)a^)ain 40.3 N 0.5 E 107 Luis RodSs, S. J. 

EBkdsletnmr, Sootlaud 55.3 N 8.2 W 258 A. CMohton Mitob/dl. 

Eew, England 51.6 N 0,8 W 888 Charles Cbree. 


Table 47 contains for the p«aiod 1913-1922 the mean annual values of P at Ebro, 
fi^kdalemuir, and Kew, for the $o-c^ed electricaUy-undisturbed days, which average 

a diseuftsion of Dootw Wi«Hwu8* resists in eonneotoi with observations made at Brussels from 1844 to 1877 
liy A. with a FOltier electrometer, the Interested reader masr be referred to the article by Louis A. Bauer, on Oorre- 

lalsons Activity and Atmospheric Eleotdcityg published in the journal Terrestrial Maanetism and Atmoevherie 

> Bee particru^^ ferr. Mag,, v6l 26 (1921)^ pp. 63-68; voL 27 (1022), pp, 27-30; vol. 29 (1924), pp, 23-32, and pp. 
161-186; vol. 30 (1025), pp. 17-23; and Nature, April 11 (1026), pp, 587-540. 
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about 10 per month; these are the “fin^weather” days, or days of no negative potential 
^d no pronounced distmrbances. While the region represented by these observations 
is not as extensive as might be desired, it extends from sunny Spain to foggy London 
and misty Scotland, so that the conditions under which the observations were obtained 
aro greatly different. The average value of P, as deduced from the Carnegie observa- 
tions and from undisturbed land stations, is about 130 v/m (volts per meter). It will 
be observed from the mean values in Table 47 that the station which most nearly 
represents normal conditions is Ebro, in Spain. The average value of P at the Kew 
Observatory, 336 v/m, is about 2.6 times greater than the average normal value. Chree 
and Watson have shown by means of special measurements of the amount of pollution 
(smoke and dust particles) in the air above Kew Observatory, during 1921 and 1922, 
that for “clean” air the average potential-gradient may be about one-half of that usually 
observed there, hence approachiog to the normal value.® 

Tabus and Reduced Vcduee of Aimoapheric PoterOial^adienl, in Volte per Meter, at Ebro, Eskdcdemvir, 

and Kew, for the MectricaRp-Vndietwied Days, 191S-19SS. 






Observed P 


Reduotios (1918.0) 

P' 

—Reduced P 

No* 

Year 

8 


' 





- 






Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 




vim 

e/m 

vfm 

e/m 

v/m 

v/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

1 

1918 

i.4 

110 

252 

885 

-14 

0 

-26 

96 

252 

809 

2 

1914 

9.6 

109 

287 

345 

-11 

0 

-20 

98 

9S7 

325 

8 

1915 

47.4 

111 

266 

854 

- 8 

0 

-14 

103 

266 

840 

4 

1916 

57.1 

121 

248 

867 

- 5 

0 

- 9 

116 

248 

358 

6 

1917 

103.9 

180 

287 

854 

- 2 

0 

- 8 

128 

28T 

851 

e 

1918 

80.6 

126 

282 

846 

+ 2 

0 

+ 8 

128 

282 

349 

7 

1919 

68.6 

110 

248 

881 

+ 5 

0 

+ 9 

115 

248 

840 

8 

1920 

87.6 

107 

262 

815 

+ 8 

0 

+14 

115 

262 

329 

9 

1921 

26.1 

66 

*240 

*281 

+11 

0 

+20 

97 

240 

*801 

10 

1922 

14.2 

76 

257 

818 

+14 

0 

+26 

90 

257 

344 

Mean, 1918-17 

48.9 

116.2 

258.0 

851.0 

Mean, 1918-1922. 


109 

258 

336 

Mean, 1918-22 

44.4 

101.0 

257.8 

822.2 







Ch«mg9in5ye»r8. 


-15,2 

- 0.2 

-28.8 







t waverxge change per year 

- 8.04 

- 0.04 

- 5.76 








^ Since tlxere were no or eleotrioaUy-undisturbed days in March, the annual mean, 240t Is the mean of the remain- 
ing 11 months* * 

* Affected to some extent by lessened atmospheric pollution during the coal strike in summer in England; weight 0.5. 

The third column, marked S, contains the final anntial values of the observed Wolfer 
relative sunspot numbers. Examining the observed vidues of P, given in the next three 
columns, it will be noticed that in addition to the values exhibiting a relationship with 
the 8 numbers, there is apparently a drift or long-period variation, t, which is especially 
pronounced at Ebro. Except in the case of Eskdalemuir, P for 1922 is distinctly less 
than for 1913, though the values of 8 are not greatly different. Some portion of t is 
undoubtedly to be ascribed to spurious causes and to effects from errors, of greater or lesser 
extent, in the reduction-factor — ^the factor by means of which the values of P registered 
at the recording station, which is usually connected with some building, are reduced 
to what they would be over a large level area, devoid of vegetation and structures. 
At Ebro the reduction-factor was determined once before the series was begun in 1910 
and again in 1924, the values turning out the same within the observational error. At 
Kew and Eskdalemuir it is the custom to make every month frequent comparative 
observations at “recording station” and at “control station,” and a new reduction- 
factor is determined from each month’s comparative observations. This practice 
would be commendable were there definite assurance that the seasonal changes (changes in 
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nearby vegetation, etc.) at the recording station connected with an observatory building 
and the control station out in the field produced identical effects at both stations. 

The average value of t has been approximately determined from the two 6-year 
TTiPfina, 1913-1917 and 1918-1922, respectively, for which the mean values of 5, as will 
be seen from the numbers of Table 47, are about the same, 44. The last three 
columns contain the P' values which are the observed P values corrected, approxi3nately, 
for the effect of t, i. e., the values reduced to 1918.0; the numbers in these columns 
are supposed to be affected only by change in sunspottedness from year to year. It 
would appear that P at Kew, both for 1921 and 1922, is affected by the peculiar con- 
ditions prevailing at that observatory; the value for 1921 is too low and that for 1922 
is too high. 

The average value of t for the three observatories is —2.95 v/m, or —1.27 per cent 
of Pm per annum. This is precisely the value which was obtained in a different manner 
in my publication of 1924.“ There it was assumed that the observed values of P, as 
given in Table 47, could be represented with sufficient accuracy by the following empiri- 
cal formula: 

P-P„=»AP=s(5--S„)-Hi(!r-rm) (1) 

where P« and are, respectively, the mean values of the potential gradient and of the 
corresponding sunspot numbers for the particular series considered and T„ is the mean 
date of the series. The coefficient s represent^ the change in P corresponding to one 
sunspot number and t represents the cycle or intercycle effect on P, dependent, appar- 
ently, upon the average character of the particular sxmspot cycle considered. 

By following the method of first correcting the P values for the effect of t, we are 
enabled to use for the corrected or reduced values of P (the P' values) the shorter formula, 
with the aid of which it is more readily possible to examine into the variability of a with 
sunspottedness, namely, 

P'-P',=APm=a(/S-iSm)=sA/S (2) 

Table 48 contains the values of s derived from this formula by the method of least 
squares, as also the values of the correlation coefficient, r. Taking first the entire series, 

Table Relation Between Sunspottedness and Atmospheric Potential-Oradient, Based on Yearly Vijdues 

in Table 47, 

No. Observatory Tm Sm Pm s r Sarios 


19ia-1922 

tt u 
U U 

ins^mr 

u u 
It u 

It m 
It « 

19l8-ig22 


n a 

n «c 


1 Ebro 1918,0 

2 Eskdalemuir ^ 

3 Kew « 

4 MeaA * “ 

5 Kb., Esk., Kew " 

6 Ebro 1913,6 

7 Eekdele)«ujr " 

8 Kew " 

9 Mean " 

10 Bb.. Eek., Kew " 

11 Ebro,: . 1920.6 

12 Eekda^emuir " 

13 Kew « 

14 Mean * 

16 Eb., Esk., Kew « 


44.2 


43.9 


44.4 


e/m 

tfm 

p, et. 


109 

+0.38 

+0.36 

0.92 

268 

+0.87 

+0.14 

0.73 

336 

+0.36 

+0.11 

0.70 

234 

+0,87 

+0.20 

0.78 

234 


+0.20 

0.93 



Y., X 


108 

+0.32 

+0.29 

0.95 

268 

+0.39 

+0.16 

0.82 

337 

+0,40 

+0.12 

0.84 

234 

+0.37 

+0.19 

0.87 

234 


+0.18 

1.00 

109 

+0,62 

+0.48 

0.93 

268 

+0.84 

+0.13 

0.68 

336 

+0.24 

+0.07 

0.42 

234 

+0.37 

+0.23 

0.64 

234 


+0.23 

0.86 


Terr. Mag., vol 29 (1924), p. 26, Table 2, No. 8. 
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1913-1922, it will be seen from rows 1, 2, and 3 that there is a remarkable agreement 
in the value a, expressed in volts per meter, at the three different stations, m spite of 
the fact that the average potential-gradients differ greatly from one another. Expressed 
in percentage of P«, the mean value of s (row 4) from the three observatories, -f0.20 
per cent, is practically the same as the mean value previously found (see reference in 
footnote, p. 364). 

It wiU be noticed that the correlation coeflBcient r varies from 0.92 at Ebro to 0.70 
at Kew; the average value for the three observatories is 0.78. Takmg the mean values 
of P for the three observatories combined, it will be seen from row 5 that a = +0.20 per 
cent of P» and r=0.93. 

Treating separately the two halves of the sunspot cycle, the increasing half, 1913- 
1917, and the decreasing half, 1918-1922, the quantities in rows 6-15 are obtained. 
It will be observed that the average percentage value of a is somewhat smaller for the 
increasing portion of the sunspot cycle than for the decreasing portion, though the average 
value of r for the former portion is larger than for the latter portion. Kew gives the 
smallest value of r for the latter portion. The results in rows 10 and 15 are derived 
from the mean values of P for the three observatories combined. 

Acknowledgment should be made here of the courtesy extended by the respective 
observatory directors m furnishing recent atmospheric-electric results prior to regular 
publication. 

Table 49 is similar to Table 47, except that the tabulated results apply to the six 
summer months, April to September. Table 50 similarly contains the results for the 
six consecutive winter months, October to March. The sunspot numbers S, in Tables 
49 and 50, apply, respectively, to the sbc summer months and to the sw: winter months. 

Tablk 49 . — Observed and Reduced Values of Atmospheric PotenMaJrOradiefni at Mro, EskdaHemvir and Kew, for the 
Elec^ccdly-Undisitu^^ Days of the Summer Months (April to September), tBlSASBH, 





Observed P« 

Eeduotion (1918.0) 

P'.- 

■Eeduoed P 

P'.inp. 

ot. of Pm 

No. 


a. 

- - * 



' 

r . 





■ 







Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Mean 




v/m 

%/m 

v/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

p. qU 

p. et. 

p. d. 

p. d. 

1 

1913.5 

0.7 

99 

187 

255 

-10 

+ 3 

-21 

89 

190 

234 

89 

92 

95 

92.0 

2 

1914.5 

10.0 

96 

201 

261 

- 8 

+ 3 

-17 

88 

204 

244 

88 

99 

99 

95.3 

8 

1915.6 

55.6 

106 

204 ' 

269 

- 6 

+ 2 

-12. 

100 

206 

257 

100 

100 

104 

101.3 

4 

1916.5 

58.0 

111 

211 

246 

- 8 

+ 1 

- 7 

108 

212 

239 

108 

108 

97 

102.7 

5 

1917.5 

117.9 

117 

220 

266 

- 1 

0 

- 2 

115 

220 

264 

116 

107 

107 

110.0 

6 

1918.5 

84.3 

112 

218 

269 

+ 1 

0 

+ 2 

113 

218 

271 

118 

106 

110 

109.7 

7 

1919.5 

78.2 

100 

199 

230 

+ 8 

- 1 

+ 7 

103 

198 

287 

103 

96 

96 

98.3 

8 

1920.5 

28.3 

105 

226 

230 

4* 6 

- 2 

+12 

111 

224 

242 

111 

109 

98 

106.0 

9 

1921.5 

28.5 

91 

200 

1202 

-h 8 

- 3 

+17 

99 

197 

»219 

99 

96 

189 

94.8 

10 

1922.5 

7.8 

63 

198 

230 

+10 

- 8 

+21 

78 

195 

251 

73 

95 

102 

90.0 

Mean. 1913-17. . . 

48.4 

105.8 

204.6 

259.4 

Mean for 1913-1922 

100 

206 

247 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Mean, 

1918-22. . . 

44.4 

94.2 

208.2 

235.6 











Change in 6 years. 


-11.6 

+ 3.6 

-28.8 











t»av. 

oh. per year. 


- 2.32 + 0.72 

- 4.76 












*W^ght,0.6. 

The arrangement of Table 61 is like that of Table 48. It will be observed that gen- 
erally the highest values of s and of t apply to the Ebro Observatory, By taking the mean 
of the values from the three observatories (last column of Table 49), while the value of $ 
is the same as the mean from the three separate observatory values, the correlation coeffi- 
cient r is invariably increased, doubtless because the disturbing effects of local uifluences 
have been reduced. Comparing the entries for Nos. 9 and 10, which apply .to the increas- 
ing portion of the sunspot cycle 1913-1917, with the correspondmg entries, Nos. 14 and 
16, for the decreasing portion, 1918-1922, it will be seen that while the values of s are prac-^ 
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trioally the same, the correhiion coefficient is comid&rably higher for the increasing portion 
of the cyde (cf. p. 865). In the case of Eskdalemuir and Eew, r is below 0.4 for the 
decreasing portion of the cycle, whereas for the increasing portion it was, respectively, 
0.9 and 0.8. 

Tabla 50. — Ohsetvtd and Reduced Vcdwa of Aimoepheric PotenHal-Oradieni ai Ebro, Eakdaleintdr, and Kew, for the 
Eleciricatty-Undistm^ Days of the Winter Months (October to March), 





Obaerved Pw 

Beduotion (191&0) 

P's.- 

Beduoed P* 


• inp. 

Ot. of Pwii 

No. 















- 




Bbre 

Eek. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Eew 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Mean 




vim 

tfm 

tfm 

vjm 

t/m 

v/m 

t/m 

t/m 

t/m 

p.ct 

p.ct. 

p. ct. 

Pm Otm 

1 

1913.0 

3.0 

118 

321 

381 

-26 

-16 

-46 

92 

305 

335 

79 

99 

80 

86.0 

2 

1914.0 

2.7 

119 

267 

418 

-21 

-18 

-37 

08 

254 

881 

84 

82 

91 

85.7 

8 

1915.0 

26.2 

114 

289 

447 

-16 

-10 

-27 

98 

279 

420 

84 

91 

100 

91.7 

4 

1916.0 

49.7 

123 

345 

502 

-11 

- 6 

-18 

112 

339 

484 

97 

110 

116 

107.7 

5 

1917.0 

68.4 

140 

333 

440 

- 5 

- 3 

- 9 

135 

330 

431 

116 

107 

103 

108.7 

6 

1918.0 

88.6 

150 

341 

420 

0 

0 

0 

150 

341 

420 

129 

111 

100 

U3.3 

7 

1910.0 

70.3 

110 

294 

455 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 9 

124 

297 

464 

107 

96 

111 

104.7 

8 

1920.0 

50.8 

115 

297 

361 

+11 

+ 6 

+18 

126 

303 

379 

109 

98 

91 

99.3 

9 

1921.0 

32.2 

95 

301 

404 

+16 

+10 

+27 

111 

311 

431 

96 

101 

103 

100.0 

10 

1922.0 

24.9 

93 

310 

397 

+21 

+13 

+37 

114 

323 

434 

98 

105 

104 

102.3 

Mean, 1914-18. . . 

46.9 

120.2 

315.4 

445.4 

Mean for 191S-1922 

116 

308 

418 

100 

100 

100 

99.9 

Mean, 1919-22. . .| 

44.6 

105.5 

300.5 

404.2 











Ofuqje in 4.6 yean 


-23.7 

-14.5 

-41.2 











f^av. oh. per year. , 


- 5.27 

- 8.22 

- 9.16 












Tabijd 51,— BdaHon Betmm Svmpottedness and Atmospheric PotenRcd^fradient, for the Simmer Mordhs (TaMe 4$), 

1913^19^2, for Ebro, Eakdatemviir, and Kew. 


No. " Observatory 


2 

4uujru. 

Eskdalemnir 

3 

Kew 

4 

Mean 

5 

Eb., Esk., Kew 

6 

Ebro. , 

7 

EskdaleTr>uir 

8 

Kew. 

9 

Mean 

10 

Eb., Esk., Kew 

11 

Ebro 

12 

Eskdalemuir 

13 

Kew 

14 

Mean 

15 

Eb., Esk., Kew 


Tn 


1918,0 

u 


1915.5 

a 

it 


1920.5 

a 


a 


'SU 

Pm 

s 


r 

Series 


t/m 

t/m 

Pm dm 



46.4 

100 

+0.28 

+0.28 

0.79 



206 

+0.18 

+0.09 

0.59 

Summer 


247 

+0.21 

+0.09 

0.58 

^ months. 






Apr. to Sept., 


184 

+0.22 

+0.15 

0.65 

1913-1922. 


184 


+0.16 

0.82 

* 

48.4 

100 

+0.26 

+0.25 

0.96 



206 

+0.21 

+0.10 

0.90 

Summer 


248 

+0.22 

+0.09 

0.82 

^ months, 

K 





Apr. to Sept., 

ff 

185 

+0.23 

+0.16 

0.89 

1918-1917. 


186 


+0.16 

1.00 

f 

HA 

100 

+0.34 

^ 7 

+0.34 

OAS 



206 

+0.12 

+0.06 

0.28 

Summer, 


247 

+0.20 

+0.08 

0.39 

^ monl^. 

u 

u 

184 

+0.22 

+0.16 

0.45 

Apr. to Sept., 
1918-1922. 


184 • 


+0.16 

0.65 



A comparison of the respective values of s and r in Tables 51 and 52 shows, in genercd 
/or mnt^ morU^ than for the summer months. The fact f nneara 
^ Table 52 that the data at fokdalemuir and Kew are not ss good for t?^eiS5 
p^wn as fw the mcrea^ portion of the Cycle, 1913-1922. If we combine the data at 

cotanon Tibte 50), before applyii^ le«t 
CH r from 0.8 to 1.0 are obtamed, as shown m rows 5, 10, and 16 of Table fmm 
ro^ed values of P, it will be seen from the same rowsTl^t a i r 
portion of the cyde are greater than for the decreasing portion. ^ 
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Tabus 52. — RdaHon Between SvnepoUedneee and Atmospheric PotentialrOradient for the Winter Months (Table 60) ^ 

for EbrOf Eskdalemvirf and Kew. 


No. Obaervatory 


1 Ebro 

2 Eflkdalemuir. . . 

8 Eew 

4 Mean. . . 

5 Eb., Bale., Kew. 

6 Ebro 

7 Eakdalomuir. .. 

8 Kew 

9 Mean. . . 

10 Eb., Balb, Kew 

11 Ebro 

12 Eak^alemuir, . . 

13 Kew 

14 Mean. . . 

15 Eb., Bak., Kew, 



a. 

Pm 

efm 

• 

%/m 

p. dt- 

r 

Series 

1917.5 

41.6 

116 

+0.58 

+0.30 

0.93 


« 

u 

308 

+0.59 

+0.19 

0.63 

Winter 


u 

418 

+0.82 

+0.20 

0.55 

^ months, 

Oot. to Mar., 

4t 

u 

281 

+0.66 

+0,30 

0.70 

1912-1922. 

U 

W ^ K ,, 

a 

r'v- - 

281 

X _ 

+0.30 

0.91 


1915.0 

29.8 

107 

+0.56 

+0.52 

0.93 


u 

u 

801 

+0.94 

+0.31 

0.77 

Winter 

u 

u 

410 

+1.50 

+0.37 

0.78 

^ months, 

Oot. to Mar. 

u 

m 

273 

+1.00 

+0.30 

0.83 

1912-1917. 

u 

u 

273 


+0.38 

0.97 

> 

1920.0 

53.4 

125 

+0.W 

+0.42 

0.91 

> 

u 

u 

315 

+0.18 

+0.06 

0.27 

Winter 

« 

u 

426 

+0.08 

+0.02 

0.07 

months, 

Oot. to Mar.« 

u 

u 

289 

+0.26 

+0.17 

0.42 

1918-1922. 

u 

u 

289 


+0.17 

0.81 



Table 53 groups the monthly values of S and P for the 5 years of low sxmspottedness, 
1913, 1914, 1920-1922, for the five years of high sunspottedness, 1916-1919, and for the 
entire cycle, 1913-1922, at the three observatories, Ebro, Eskdalemuir, and Kew. Com- 
paring the monthl3j[ values of P in the sixth and eleventh columns, it will be noticed 
that for every month, excepting August, the mean values of P for the three observa- 
tories are greater in the case of high sunspottedness than the corresponding ones for 
low sunspottedness. 

In Table 54 there will be found assembled the mean results from Table 53. The 
column Tm, shows that the mean epochs for the 5 years of low and high sxmspottedness, 
respectively, are the same within a year, so that it will not be necessary for oxir present 
purpose to take into account any ^ect, t, from a possible long-time change, or a drift* 
asctibable to some instrumental or other cause. The values of s in row 4 are about 
the same for each observatory, if expressed in volts per meter. The percentage changes 

Tabiob 63.— M«on VcHum <tf P for S Yoon of Low, 6 Yoart of High Stmtpotledness, and for Etdire Cycle of 191S-19S$, 

at EhrOf Eskdalmuir, and Kew- 

liow srmspottednm, 5 years High eunepottednese, 5 years Bntire 10 years 


Month 



B 

Ebr. 

Bsk. 

Kew 

Mean 

a 

Bbr. 

Bsk. 

Kew 

Mean 

a 

Ebr. 

Bsk. 

Kew 

Mean 



%Jm 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 


%/m 

, %/m 

%/m 

%/m 


%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

Jan. . . . 

. 19.9 

108 

311 

427 

282 

57.4 

131 

336 

639 

338 

88.7 

120 

323 

483 

309 

Feb.... 

. 22.8 

106 

816 

434 

285 

62.9 

124 

363 

461 

316 

42.8 

115 

340 

448 

301 

Mar 

. 31.0 

103 

266 

339 

236 

67.9 

134 

291 

466 

297 

49.4 

119 

279 

403 

267 

Apr. . .. 

. 15.3 

93 

218 

336 

216 

64.0 

128 

267 

362 

249 

89.6 

110 

288 

849 

232 

May. . . 

. 13.7 

98 

214 

244 

186 

77.8 

111 

199 

305 

205 

45.5 

104 

207 

274 

195 

Jnn. . . . 

. 17.9 

81 

184 

179 

148 

84.4 

107 

m 

228 

170 

51.2 

94 

179 

203 

159 

Jnl 

. 17.6 

81 

189 

189 

146 

83.4 

100 

199 

195 

165 

50.5 

91 

184 

198 

168 

Aug. . . . 

, ii.d 

92 

207 

221 

173 

86.0 

99 

197 

137 

181 

48.6 

96 

202 

204 

167 

Sep. . . . 

. 14.6 

94 

222 

244 

187 

71.7 

111 

235 

259 

202 

43.1 

102 

229 

252 

* 194 

Oot 

. 17.1 

98 

27? 

321 

229 

62.8 

122 

264 

326 

237 

40.0 

108 

269 

324 

234 

Nov.. .. 

. 13.9 

104 

308 

427 

280 

66.0 

127 

850 

421 

299 

89.9 

115 

329 

424 

289 

Deo. , 

. 18.6 

115 

316 

462 

298 

62.2 

140 

828 

457 

808 

40.5 

128 

822 

460 

803 

Mean... 

. 17.9 

97.4 

250.4 

318.6 

222.1 

70.5 

119.5 

266.2 

350.5 

245.3 

44.2 

108.5 

258.3 

834.71 

p3.8 
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given in row 5 show considerable variation at the three observatories; the mean value 
of s as derived from the mean values of P„ for the three observatories, given in the colunm 
before the last, is +0.19 per cent of P« (234 v/m), which agrees well with the value 
obtained before (see Table 48, Nos. 4 and 5). 

Tabud Summary o/ Mean Results in Table 5S and Deduced Average Change («) in P for One Sunspot Number. 




Mean 


Observed P« 



No. 

Quantity 

Epoch 

Sunspot 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

Mean 

Period 

1 

2 

Low sunspottedness, 5 years 

High sunspottedness, 6 years 

wfs.s 

1917.6 

Sg., 

17.9 

70.6 

e/m 

97.4 

119.6 

e/m 

250.4 

266.2 

e/m 

318.6 

360.6 

e/m 

222.1 

246.3 

1913-14; 1920-22 
1916-1919 

3 

High — ^Low, 


+62.6 

+22.1 

+15.8 

+31.9 

+23.2 


4 

a— av. oh. in for 1 sunspot 

number 



+ 0.42 

+ 0.39 

+ 0.30 

+ 0.12 

+ 0.61 

+ 0.18 

+ 0.44 

+ 0.19 

1912—1922 

6 

Value of a in per cent of 



pJLl71lO*”X 

1913-1922 


SUNSPOTTEDNESS AUTD DimiNAX VARIATION OF ATMOSPHERIC POTBNTIAIj-GeADIBNT. 

Let US next exaroiTie into the relationship between sunspottedness and some measure 
of the diurnal variation of the atmospheric potential-gradient, P. Tables 56, 66, and 67 
contain the diurnal-variation qu^tities, for the mean of year, 1912-1923, at the three 
observatories, Ebro, Eskdalemuir, and Kew. In the bottom rows will be found the 
average departures, regardless of sign, of the hourly values from the mean value of P 
given for the respective year. A plus tabular quantity signifies a higher hourly value 
of P than for the mean of day. 


Tabm 55.— Diwrnol Variation of Atmospheric Potent!ial~Gradient (P) atJEbro Observatory for the Sdecled Quiet Days 

per Month, 191B-19SS. 




G. M. T. 


h 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


. U 


4D. 

JTm * • • 


1912 

1913 

1914 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

-19 

-22 

-20 

-23 

-27 

-26 

-24 


-27 


-27 


-23 

-26 

-23 

-14 

-18 

-17 

- 1 

- 3 

- 4 

+12 

+18 

+10 

+12 

+14 

+11 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 4 

+ 6 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+11 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 9 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 6 

0 

+ '2. 

+ 2 

+ 1 

+ ’6 

■ + 3 

+12 

+14 

+10 

+26 

+28 

+26 

+29 

+18 

+31 , 
+19 

+34, 

+i^3 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 9 

- 2 

- 7 

■:r 7 

-13 

-15 

-17 

1£2.0 

.14,3 

14.5 

113 

110 

‘ 109 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

-21 

-21 

-26 

-25 

-26 

-27 

-30 

-26 

-28 

-55 

-32 

-29 

-50 

-26 

-55 


-27 

-23 

-30 

-27 

-16 

-14 

-19 

-19 

- 6 

- 1 

- 2 

- 9 

+ .8 

+14 

+13 

+11 

+14 

+14 

+16 

+16 

+10 

+ 3 

+ 5 

+11 

+ 5 

- 1 

0 

+ 6 

+ 6 

+ 2 

+ 4 

+ 6 

+ 4 

. + 6 

+ 8 . 

+ 9 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 1’ 

+ 6 

+12 

+ 6 

0 

- 1 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+12 

+ 9 

+17 

' +14 

+23 

+20 

+38 

. +31 

+41 

+35 

+39 . 

+36 

+40. . 

+84 

+27 

+19 

+20 

+22 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 1 

+ 6 

- 7 

- 6 

-13 

•rlO 

-16 

-"18 

-24 

-19 

16.0. 

. 13.2 . 

*17,5 

' 16.4, 

Ill 

121 

130 

126 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

-21 

-22 

-13 

-12 

-26 

-26 

-18 

-16 

-28 

-28 

-18 

-17 

-50 

-59 

-19 

-17 

-27 

-28 

-19 

-16 

-18 ^ 

-22 

-14 

-10 

- 3 

-10 

- 4 

- 1 

+12 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+13 

+16 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+12 

+17 

+ 7 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 9 

+ 3 

0 

+ 5 

+ 9 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 7 

+10 

+ 6 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 3 

0 

+ 3 

+ 4 

+ 6 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+12 

+20 

+12 

+10 

+23 

+36 

. +25 

+16 

+33 

+35 

. +27 

+19 

+21 

+21 

+18 

+13 

+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 6 

-’4 

-12 

- 4 

- 6 

-13 

-19 

-11 

-10 

14.0 

16,6 

. io;6 

8.8 

110 

107 

85 

76 


1928 


vtm 

-16 

-18 

-21 

-20 
-14 
- 1 
+ 9 ^ 
+ 7 
0 

- 2 
+ 8 ' 
4 - 6 
+ 4 
+ 6 
+ 4 

4 - 8 
+16 
+27 ^ 
+27 ^ 
+17 
+ 5 
— 5 ^ 
-10 

11.1 

91 
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Table 66.— Dittraol Variation Atmosphmc Potetaicdr<3radieni (P) at Eakdalemvir Obsavatory for Sdeeled Quiet 

Days (0, a), 191S-im. 


G . M . T . 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

h 

vim 

vfm 

v/m 

vjm 

vjm 

vjm 

vfm 

vfm 

vjm 

v/m 

v/m 

v/m 

1 

-11 

- 7 

+ 2 

- 3 

+ 8 

-19 

+ 6 

+14 

+18 

+ 4 

-16 

+16 

2 

-18 

- 6 

-14 

- 9 

+ 2 

-23 

+10 

- 6 

- 2 

- 7 

-30 

-12 

3 

-21 

-18 

-21 

-26 

- 4 

-23 

-11 

-16 

-17 

-16 

-36 

-28 

4 

-19 

- 7 

-27 

-18 

- 9 

-29 

-24 

-22 

-13 

-21 

-31 

-17 

5 

-10 

-10 

-27 

-16 

-18 

-32 

-24 

- 9 

-16 

-22 

-31 

-24 

6 

-17 

- 8 

-21 

-10 

-19 

-32 

-16 

- 8 

-19 

-19 

-26 

- 8 

7 

+ 8 

+ 5 

-11 

- 2 

-31 


-12 

-19 

-12 

-11 

- 7 

- 8 

8 

+ 2 

0 

- 8 

-12 

-24 

-29 

-19 

-27 

- 9 

-11 

- 9 

- 6 

9 

- 2 

- 4 

-16 

-30 

-24 

-23 

- 36 . 

-32 

-17 

-23 

-26 

-26 

10 

-18 

-18 

-21 

-30 

- 2 

-20 

-68 

-36 

-36 

-43 

-46 

-43 

11 

-35 

-16 

-26 

-38 

-18 

-20 

-64 

-57 

-46 

-44 

-45 


12 

-49 

-24 

-24 

-40 

-26 

-29 

-W 

-34 


-45 

-41 

-38 

18 

-40 

-30 

-50 


-89 

-19 

-66 

-30 

--61 

-46 

-37 

-60 

14 

-27 

-57 

-27 

-34 

-32 

-16 

-49 

-22 

-44 

-36 

-31 

-32 

15 

-20 

-24 

-17 

-34 


- 1 

-82 

-19 

-28 

-26 

-12 

-31 

16 

-19 

- 7 

+ 1 

-17 

-26 

+14 

-12 

-18 

-26 

- 7 

+ 1 

-31 

17 

- 2 

+ 8 

+ 3 

+ ■8 

-20 

+32 

+17 

+ 2 

- 7 

+14 

+26 

-10 

18 

+39 

+10 

+14 

+28 

+13 

+61 

+63 

+21 

+34 

+34 

+64 

+26 

19 

+58 

+30 

+36 

+49 

+48 

+43 

+76 

+46 

+60 

+69 

+82 

+72 

20 

+52 

+62 

+51 

+72 

+71 

+60 

+74 

+67 

+67 

+85 

+83 

+84 

21 

+59 

+53 

+56 

+78 

+62 

+51 

+78 

+79 

+72 

+78 

+93 

+79 

22 

+64 

+38 

+53 

+66 

+72 

+61 

+70 

+49 

+67 

+62 

+68 

+69 

23 

+29 

+28 

+44 

+40 

+46 

+38 

+48 

+26 

+44 

+38 

+26 

+47 

24 

- 5 

- 2 

+19 

+16 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+18 

+19 

+83 

+ 6 

- 4 

+17 

A. D 

... 26.2 

17.4 

24.1 

29.8 

27.4 

29.5 

38.2 

27.0 

32.8 

31.4 

86.3 

34.0 

Pm 

242 

252 

237 

266 

256 

287 

282 

248 

262 

240 

267 

278 


Tablsj 67.— DirnioZ Variation of Atmosphoric PotmUal^adient (P) at Kew Ohaervcutory for the 10 Selected Quiet 
• Days per Months 191$-19iB2. 


O . M . T . 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

h 

v/m 

v/m 

v/m 

vfm 

v/m 

v/m 

v/m 

v/m 

vfm 

v/m 

v/m 

1 

-53 

-60 

-41 

-36 

-42 

-63 

-65 

-41 

-34 

-63 

-49 

2 

-71 

-64 

-67 

-63 

-63 

-64 

- 7 S 

-69 

-66 

-67 

-78 

3 

-77 

-50 

-54 

-76 

-71 

-76 

-72 

-65 

-55 

-75 

-81 

4 

- 7P 

-50 

-79 

-79 

-75 

-55 

-71 

-rjf 

-63 

-75 

-55 

6 

-66 

-67 

-68 

-54 

-69 

-66 

-69 

-68 

-63 

-66 

-66 

6 

-44 

-46 

-51 

-63 

-44 

-36 

-29 

-35 

-23 

-39 

-38 

7 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

-26 

+ 2 

+12 

+18 

+14 

+26 

+ 1 

+ 8 

8 

+52 

+42 

+42 

+28 

+68 

+62 

+48 

+ S3 

+60 

+84 

+49 

9 

+70 

+67 

+60 

+56 

+62 

+ B4 

+62 

+61 

+84 

+61 

+61 

10 

+48 

+40 

+30 

+41 

+43 

+85 

+44 

+47 

+84 

+42 

+49 

11 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 15 

+ 8 

+13 

+24 

+25 

+ 9 

+29 

+16 

12 

-18 

-11 

- 6 

-18 

-16 

- 2 

+ 9 

0 

- 9 

+19 

+ 2 

18 

-12 

-25 

-34 

-27 

-86 

-11 

- 8 

-12 

-22 

0 

-18 

14 

-14 

-29 

-39 

-28 

-40 

-19 

-17 

-16 

-29 

- 7 

-17 

16 

- 9 

-18 

-27 

-17 

-29 

-13 

-20 

-11 

-26 

- 3 

-16 

16 

+ 2 

- 2 

-16 

-10 

- 8 

- 2 

-10 

+ 1 

- 6 

+ 6 

+ 2 

17 

+30 

+27 

+10 

+19 

+10 

+22 

+11 

+18 

+12 

+22 

+25 

18 

+61 

+62 

+45 

+73 

+62 

+62 

+60 

+30 

+33 

+44 

+42 

19 

+59 

+80 

+75 

+89 

+67 

+66 

+60 

+44 

+49 

+62 

+64 

20 

+60 

+73 

+85 

+81 

+76 

+72 

+66 

+49 

+60 

+84 

+62 

21 

+52 

+63 

+78 

+74 

+72 

+62 

+61 

+49 

+47 

+40 

+68 

22 

+34 

+41 

+69 

+61 

+60 

+37 

+26 

+28 

+33 

+28 

+31 

23 

+ 3 

+10 

+32 

+19 

+12 

-11 

-10 

0 

+ 8 

’ - 8 

+10 

24 

-38 

-81 

- 3 

-21 

. -24 

-34 

-40 

-26 

-16 

-28 

-26 

A . I >.... 

. 89.2 

42.0 

42.8 

45.5 

43.0 

39.0 

39.1 

83.7 

33.8 

85.2 

38.6 

Pn 

300 

385 

345 

364 

367 

864 

346 

331 

316 

281 

318 
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Special Refobts 


Tabus 58. — Observed and Reduced Values of Fourier Amplitudes of Sohr-Diurnal Variation (d) of Atmoepherie 
PotenUcil-Gradieni at Ebroj Bskdalemuir, and Kew, for the ElecMMy-Undisturhed Days, 191S^19t6$, 

FomcnijAB 

<2 »ai cos 9 sin 9+02 008 29 +5s sin 20+ . * . —ci »n (9+0i)+oism (29+^)+ . , . 9 is counted from 0^» midnight 
G. M T., at the rate of 15^ per hour. 

Cr Cl*+<%l!*+Cj*+C^ 


No. 

Year 

8 

1 

1913 

f.4 

2 

1914 

9.6 

3 

1915 

47.4 

4 

1916 

67.1 

5 

1917 

103.9 

6 

1918 

80.6 

7 

1919 

63.6 

8 

1920 

37.6 

9 

1921 

26.1 

' 10 

1922 

14.2 

Mean, 

1913-17.... 

43.9 

Mean, 

1918-22.,.. 

. 44.4 


Change in 5 years. . 
U eh. per year . 


Observed Cr 


Ebr.i 

Esk.* 

Kew* 

fl/m 

t/m 

e/m 

24.0 

32.2 

69.7 

24.0 

40.9 

71.8 

26.6 

51.2 

74.2 

23.8 

47.7 

70,1 

29.9 

47.0 

65.9 

26.8 

63.5 

64.6 

23.9 

45.8 

67.0 

27.2 

54.6 

54.8 

18.1 

54.7 

*60.5 

14.4 

6o;7 

65.4 

26.7 

43.8 

70.3 

22.1 

55.9 

60.5 

- 3.6 

+12.1 

- 9.8 

- 0.72 

+ 2.42 

- 1.96 


Reduction (1918.0) 


Ebr. 

Esk. . 

Kew 

s/m 

s/m 

s/m 

-3,2 

+10.9 

-8.8 

-2.6 

+ 8.5 

-6,9 

-1.8 

+ 6.0 

-4.9 

-1.1 

+ 3.6 

-2.9 

-0.4 

+ 1.2 

-1.0 

+0.4 

- 1.2 

+1.0 

+1.1 

- 3.6 

+2.9 

+1.8 

- 6.0 

+4.9 

+2.6 

- 8.6 

+6.9 

+3.2 

-10.9 

+8.8 

Mean, 1913-1922. . 



c'r 

"•Reduced Cr 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 

s/m 

s/m 

s/m 

20.8 

43.1 

60.9 

21.6 

49.4 

64.9 

24.8 

67.2 

69.3 

22.7 

61.3 

67.2 

29.5 

48.2 

64.9 

27.2 

62.3 

66a6 

25.0 

42.2 

59.9 

29.0 

48.6 

69.7 ' 

20.6 

46.2 

•67.4 

17.6 

49.8 

74.2 

23.9 

49.8 

65.4 


^pendent on mom^taxy hoinly values and no correction for a supposed non-cyclic change was applied. 

Corrections to the deduced diurnal-variations were applied by the respective observatory directors for a suPDOaad 
bTwariy pr^^es^ng non-oyohc change and the computed ampUtudes were corrected to allow for the fact that the 
values are 60-niinute means. ^ «wuriy 

of Table 47, this value may have been affected by tha ooal atrika Is 

Kngiana m the summer of 1921, hence weight given 0.6. 

TabziB 59.—. 


PoterOial^adient, at Ebro, Eskdalemuir, and Kew 


No. 

Observatory 

Tm 

3m 

Ofm 


S 

r 

Swiea 

> 

1 

Ebro 

.. 1918 0 

44.2 

« 

A 

s/m 

vim 

+0.09 

+0.00 

-0.01 

p. el. 
+0.88 
+0.13 
-0.20 

+0.77 

+0.36 


- 

2 

3 

EskdaieTTiuir 

Kew 

u 

« 

49.8 

AR Q 

ms- 1023 
a « 






OO.o 

-0.10 

A A 


4 

Mean 

u 

A 

AA O 

+0.06 

+0.10 
. +0.17 



> 

5 

Eb., Esk., Kew. 

K 

A 

40. 0 

46.3 

23.9 

49.8 

AS A 

+0.84 

j.n VI 

A A 

A A 

1 

6 



43.9 

A 

A 

+0.08 

+0.04 

+0.03 

TV, 4 X 



7 

8 

E^dalemuir 

Kew. 

.. IVAw.O 

« 

U 

+0.83 

+0.07 

+0.98 

+0.30 

1913-1917 

A A 





00.4 

+0.06 

+0.42 

A A 


9 

Meao 


A 

AA A 

+0.06 

+0.16 

+0.16 



K 

10 

Eb., Esk., Kew 

u 

A 

46.4 

46.4 

+0.66 
•LA *7tt 

A A 

A A 








TU./V 


> 

11 

Ebro. . . . i 

. . 1926.5 

AJL A. 


+0.12 

+0.18 

+0.60 

+0.26 

I 



12 

13 

Eskdalemuir 

Kew 

« ’ 

A 

A 

A 

23.9 

49.8 

66.1 

+ + 
oo 

1918-1922 

A A 





-0.12 

-0.19 

-0.64 

A A 

' 

14 

16 

- 

Eb., Esk., Kdw 

« 

’ ’ A 

A 

A 

46.3 

46.3 

+0.04 

-0.19 
. +0.20 

+0.20 

+0.06 

A A 

A A 

f 
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for Kew, that the values of s and r are greatly reduced and even reversed for Kew (see 
entries Nos. 3 and 13). This seems to appear to be due chiefly to local disturbing influ- 
ences at these observatories as the result of which the amplitude of the 12-hour, or local, 
wave is, on the average, two times and more that of the 24-hour wave. At Ebro, the 
amplitude of the 12-hour wave is only about 0.8 that of the 24-hour wave. K before 
applying least squares we obtain the mean values of c, for the three observatories, reduc- 
ing in this manner the effect of local influences, values of s and r are found, as will be 
seen from Nos. 5, 10, and 15, that compare favorably with the corresponding entries in 
Table 48. 

Table 60 contfuns the Fourier amplitudes only for the 24-hour wave, arranged in a 
similar manner to Table 58. Taking the mean values for the three observatories, the 
resulting values of s and r for the various series are foimd in good agreement, as w^ be 
seen from Table 61. 

Tabud 60. — Oh$med and Redveed Vahtet of Fourier AmplUudee (a) of IB4^Hour Wave of Diumcd Variation (d) of 
AtmejAerio PrAenM-QradAent at Ebro, Eekdalemidr, and Kew, for the EkdriodUv-Undietieied Days, 191S-19SS, 

rOBWLA 

* . . -ci flxji (^+^x) • . . d is comited from noidnight, G. M. T. 






Observed ex 


Reduction (1918.0) ci' 

■■Beduoed ei 

No. 

Year 

3 


- ~ 










Bbr.i 

Esk* 

Kew* 

Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew Ebr. 

Esk. 

Kew 





t/m 

t/m 

xjm 

v/m 

v/m v/m 

v/m 

v/m 

1 

1913 

iU 

18.0 

22.4 

38.8 

-2.0 

+10.8 

-5.2 16.0 

33.2 

33.6 

2 

1914 

9.6 

18.0 

84.0 

36.2 

-1.5 

+ 8.4 

-4,1 16.5 

42.4 

32.1 

8 

1915 

47.4 

18.7 

42.0 

44.7 

-1.1 

+ 6.0 

-2,9 17.6 

48.0 

41.8 

4 

1916 

67.1 

16.4 

88.4 

80.7 

-0.7 

+ 8.8 

-1.9 16.7 

42.2 

28.8 

8 

1917 

103.9 

23.4 

48.1 

87.6 

-0.2 

+ 1.2 

-0.6 23.2 

44.8 

37.0 

6 

1918 

80.6 

20.8 

56.4 

34.9 

■+0.2 

- 1.2 

+0.6 21.0 

58.2 

35.5 

7 

1919 

63.6 

17.8 

40.6 

80.0 

+0.7 

- 8.8 

+1.9 18.0 

36.8 

31.9 

a 

1920 

87.6 

20.9 

47.8 

21.7 

+1.1 

- 6.0 

+2.9 22.0 

41.3 

24.6 

9 

1921 

26.1 

18.1 

46.8 

*40.3 

+1.5 

- 8.4 

+4.1 14.6 

87.9 

*44.4 

10 

1922 

14.2 

11.8 

49.2 

36.4 

+2.0 

-10.8 

+5.2 18.3 

88.4 

41.6 

Mmd, 1918-17.... 

48.9 

18.9 

36.0 

87.6 

Mean, 1918-1922., 


42.0 

84.6 

Meant 1918-22.... 

44.4 

16.7 

48.0 

81.8 






Change in 5 years. . . 


- 2.2 

-1-12.0 

- 5.8 







oh. per year. . 


- 0,44 

-f 2.40 

- 1.16 







^ Dependent on momentary hourly values and no oorreo^on for a supposed non-oyolio change was applied. 

’ Corrections to the deduced diumal-variations were applied by the respective observatory directors for a supposed 
linearly progressing non-cyoUc change and the computed amplitudes were corrected to allow for the fact that the hourly 
values are dO-minute meansu 

* For same reason as given in corresponding footnote of Table 47» this value may have been affected by the coal strike in 
England in the summer of 1921, hence ^ght givm 0«6. 

If we take as measures of the diurnal variation of the potential gradient the average 
depaHures, given in Tables 55, 56, and 57, and form the triennial means 1912-1923, as 
described on page 380 for the three observatories combined, then the data (3) given in 
Table 71 are found. From these quantiti^ the values of +0.036 v/m= +0.13 per 
cent of the average departure (27.4 v/m) and of r» +0.77 result. 

Taslb 61.— Relation Between Sunupottednue and Fourier AmpUtude (ci) of t4^Hour Warn of Diwmod Variation of 
Atmoepherie PotenttalrOradient, 191S~18$0, for Ebro, Eskddemvir, and Kew. 


No. 

Observatory 


Tm 

a. 

aim 

v/m 

a 

p. cf. 

r 

Series 

1 

Eb„ Esk., Kew 


1918,0 

44.2 

" 81.5 

+0.21 

0.68 

1918-1922 

2 

Do 


1915.5 

48.9 

81.5 

+0,20 

0.71 

1913-1917 

3 

Do 


1920.5 

44.4 

81.4 . 

+0.22 

0.64 

1918-1922 
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SxjM’SPCn-l'aONBSS and Annuad Vaeiation op Atmosphbbic PoTBNTIAIi-GiiADIBNT. 

Table 62 contains the mean annual variation of the potential gradient P for the 
three observatories Ebro, Eskdaiemiiir, and Kew combined, and for the electrioally- 
undisturbed days, 1913-1923. The average departures and ranges arQ given in the 
bottom rows. If we work with the triennial means, then the value of s is foxmd to be 
+0.12 v/m or +0.24 per cent of the mean value of the average departure (61.2 v/m), and 
r is 0.63. 

If we determine the Fourier coefficients of the annual variation, then for the predowinani 
wave, the lH-monih one, it is found that for the mean of the three observatories, s=«+0.^0 v/m 
or +0.^6 per cent of the medn ampVUu^ (80 v/m), and r is 0.70. 

TabijB 62.— Jl(f«an Amml Variation of P for Ebro, Eakdalemvir, and Kew, ldl2-19f^S* 

f ■ > - > ' 

Month 1912 1813 1914 1916 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m v/m 

" Jan +110 + 93 + 97 + 63 + 62 + 81 +125 +131 + 18 + 14 + 78 +68 

Feb + 43 + 92 + 27 + 44 + 71 +169 + 22 + 67 + 48 + 81 + 75 + 14 

Mar - 38 + 3 - 26 + 14 +138 + 18 + 73 + 16 0 + 22 + 71 + 89 

» Apr - 20 - 26 + 17 +1 + 9 + 19 + 8 - 19 - 86 + 6 + 4 + 28 

May - 71 - 27 - 38 - 48 - 70 - 42 - 27 - 15 - 28 - 60 - 42 - 89 

Juir - 69 - 77 - 87 - 41 -99 - 88 - 69 - 9t - 75 - 62 - 80 - 81 

Jol - 34 - 60 - 81 - 90 - 74 - 81 - 9t - 66 - 78 - 78 - 91 - 26 - 

Aug - 48 - 76 -46 - 86 - 69 - 95 -83 - 86 - 26 -48 -66 -«6' 

Sep + 27 - 46 - 32 - 42 - 33 - 46 - 67 - 42 - 19 - 19 - 60 - 80 > 

Oot +40 - 7 - 89 + 4 - 46 + 6 + 2 - 2 + 70 - 28 + 40 - 82 

Nov + 81 + 16 + 66 +122 + 14 - 6 + 77 + 61 + 68 +102 + 89 + 88 

Deo + 30 +116 +142 + 74 + 94 + 80 + 13 + 64 + 66 + 42 + 28 + 47 

A.D 46.8 63.2 68.1 62.4 64.9 69.9 68.1 63.2 42.5 44.8 64.8 45.8 


Bange 181 193 229 212 237 264 216 222 146 176 169 166 


Sunspot Vabution op Atmosphbeic PoTENnAL-GBADiENT Obsbbvbd on the Cabndoxs, 

1915-1921. 

For determiniug the possible existence of a relationship between sunspottedness and 
the atmospheric potential-gradients observed aboard the Carnegie, we have available 
observations' made on 843 days during the period 1915-1921, in all parts of the various 
oceans. On 69 of these days the daily value of P was determined from the series for 
(humal variation; the values of P as observed on the balance of available ^ys (784) at 
times given in the “Table of Results" (pp. 212-266) were reduced to mean of day by 
Doctor Mauchly, with the aid of the 69 diumal-variation series, in the manner described 
by on pages 401 to 402. The geographical distribution of the stations k such as to 
■minimize any effect inherent in the mean values of P, because of annual variation. The 
mean values of P, as also of the corresponding Wolfer sunspot number 8, for the various 
groups, are given in Table 63. 

Table (IS.--Or<yu,p Vatvet tf the Atmoapherio Potentic^-QradUnt (P) from 
Obeervationt Aboard the Carnegie, 1916-1681, 


Group 

No. of 
dasTB 

T 

P 

a 




tfm 


I 

m 

1015.6 

187 

44.6 

n 

172 

1916.6 

' 151 

60.5 

m 

62 

1917.6 

150 

103.9 

tv 

60 

1918.3 

^ 136 

75.0 

V 

77 

1919.0 

135 

87.1 

VI 

170 

1920.6 

111 

37.4 

vn 

163 

1921.4 

104 

24.0 
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In addition to an effect, s, tlxat may be attributed to sunspottedness, there also 
appears an effect, t, to be ascribed either to natural causes or even possibly to instru- 
mental ones, in spite of the special care taken in the control of the reduction-factor by 
those concerned. Accordingly formula (1), 

p-p„= AP =5(iS-iS„) +<(p- r„) 

as explained on page 364 is used. The values of s and t, and of s' derived by omitting the 
t-tenn, wd the correlation coefficients for the two cases, are given in Table 64. 

Tabud 64.— JSeZatfon Between SmepoUedime and Atmoapherie PotenUal'^Sradiera Ohaerved Aboard the Carnegie inAU 

Oceana, 1916-1961. 

Source r«i Ri * t r. c' r*. 


fl/m t/m 

843 Observatioxis, Car- 

nagU, 1915-1921 1918.6 54.6 132 +0.29 


3 ). c<. %/m p, et, %/m p. tAa 

+0.22 -4.95 -3.75 0.70 +0.49 +0.37 0.74 


It will he observed that the value of s, +0.S2 per cent of P, derived from the ocean ohser-^ 
vaiiom, is about the same magnitude and of the same sign as the mean value deduced from 
the continuous series of observations ai the observatories, JERmo, Eskdalemuir, and Kew, 
for the cycle 191S~ldBB (sss Table 48, Nos. 6, 10, and 16). The correlation coefficient 

O, 70 for the ocean observations is also satisfactory. If the t-term is not used, then the 
resulUng value of s (s') is -|-0.37 per cent of the mean value of P {IS^ t'/w*), amd the correla- 
tion coefficient is 0.74. 

If we use only the group values of P derived from the 69 diumal-variation series 
and given in Table 68, then the following values are fotmd by the method of least squares 
if formula (1) is used : s = -1-0.62 v/m = +0.60 per cent of P (126 v/m) ; t = -6.12 v/m = 
—4.06 per cent of P; and r=0.77. These values are in good agreement, as will be 
seen from Tables 70 and 72 with the corresponding ones at the Ebro Observatory, 
where the average value of P does not greatly differ from the average value for the ocean 
observations. 

Effect of applying corrections because of variations. — ^It will be of interest to ascertain 
what improvement results in the observed values of the atmospheric potential-gradient, 

P, if corrections are applied because of the variations s (sunspot), t (long-time or progres- 
sive), and a (annual variation). Examining the 69 daUy mean values of P, given in the 
sixth column of Table 66, it will be found that the values vary from 63 (No. 57) to 233 
(No. 27), hence show a range of 180 v/m; the average departure, D, of the daily P values 
from the mean of all (124) is 26.8 v/m. If the observed values of P are referred, with the 
aid of the values of s and t in Table 64, to the epoch 1918.6 and to the sunspot number 56, 
then the values of P., given in the last column of Table 66, are obtained; these values vary 
from 80 (No. 57) to 214 (No. 27), hence show a reduced range of 134 v/m. The average 
departure, JD, is now 20.6 v/m. Applying next the annual variation, a, as derived from 
Table 74, the finally-corrected values of P vary from 83 (No. 31) to 186 (No. 27), hence 
show a range of 103 y/m; the average departure has now been reduced from 26.8 v/m, 
for the directly observed values of P, to 17.2 v/m for the finally-corrected values. The 
applicaiion of the various corrections resulting from the variations discussed in this report 
appears, therefore, to be justified. 

Sunspot Vabiation op Diubnal Vabiation op Atmosphbbic Potbntiaii-Gbamhnt Obsbbvbd 

ON THE Cabnbgib, 1916-1921. 

Owing to the zeal and enthusiasm of the observing staff of the Carnegie, 69 com- 
plete series of approximately hourly observations, throughout 24 hours, of the potential 
gradient were obtained during the period of 1916 to 1921) at times under very trymg 
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Tablb 66.—Dato Begarding Ainuapherie-Eleetrie Besvlia Obtained on the Carnegie, 1916~19B1, During Divmdl- 

Variation Obeervationa. 


No. 

Date 

(Greenwioh) 

T 


ms 


1 

Jul 7- 8 

1915.5 

2 

Aug 18-15 

.6 

3 

Sep 3- 4 

.7 

4 

Sep 16-17 

,7 

6 

Oot 9-10 

.8 

6 

Oot 16-17 

.8 

7 

Dec 30-81 

1916.0 


me 


8 

Jaxx 28-29 

1916.1 

9 

Peb 16-17 

.1 

10 

Feb 25-26 

.2 

11 

Mar 20-21 

.2 

12 

May 26-27 

.4 

18 

Jon 28-24 

.5 

14 

•Tul 2— 8 

.5 

15 

Sep 4f- 5 

.7 

16 

Sep 14-15 

.7 

17 

Nov 9-10 

.9 

18 

Nov 29^0 

.9 

19 

Dec 7- 8 

.9 

20 

Dec 15-16 

1917.0 


mr 


21 

Jan 8- 9 

1917.0 

22 

Jan 18-19 

.1 

28 

Jan 80-81 

.1 

24 

Feb 20-21 

.1 


me 


25 

Jan 9-10 

1918.0 

26 

Jan 31-82 

.1 

27 

Feb 17-18 

,1 

28 

Apr 10-11 

.3 

20 

Apr 18-19 

.8 


me 


80 

Deo 3(HS1 

1920.0 


mo 


81 

Mar 16-17 

1920.2 

82 

Apr 8- 9 

.3 

83 

Apr 19-20 

.8 

34 

Jun 17-18 

,5 

35 

Aug 9-10 

.6 

86 

Aug 18-19 

.6 

87 

Oot 8- 9 

.8 

38 

Oot 11-12 

.8 

89 

Nov 28-24 

.9 

40 

Nov 29-30 

.9 

41 

Deo 9-10 

.9 


mt . 


42 

Jan 10-11 

1921.0 

48 

Jan 29-30 

.1 

44 

Feb 18-19 

.1 

45 

Apr 9-10 

.3 

46 

May 9-10 

.3 

47 

May 16-17 

.4 

48 

May 28-24 

.4 

49 

Jun 2- 8 

.4 

50 

Jun 7- 8 

.4 

51 

Jun 17-18 

.5 

52 

Jul 29-30 

.6 

58 

Aug 28-24 

.6 

54 

Aug 30-31 

.7 

55 

. Sep 14-15 

.7 

56 

Sep 21-22 

.7 

57 

Sep 28-29 

.8 

58 

Oot 28-24 

.8 

59 

Nov 1- 2 

.8 


Lat. 

Long. 

E. of Qr. 

P 

S 

e 

o 

t/m 


30.6 K 

198.7 

132 

40 

67.0 N 

178.2 

136 

41 

27.8 N 

169.8 

128 

66 

13.8 N 

166.3 

112 

24 

9.8 S 

162.7 

127 

38 

21.0 S 

157.2 

134 

81 

69.0 S 

272.8 

V7 

65 

63.1 S 

83.8 

191 

42 

34.6 S 

96.0 

164 

38 

48.2 S 

104.1 

187 

24 

67.0 S 

140.0 

163 

42 

32.6 S 

187.0 

144 

131 

2.0 S 

187.6 

126 

172 

16.1 N 

176.2 

142 

58 

62.1 N 

197.0 

115 

31 

40.9 N 

221.8 

132 

80 

20.7 N 

243.4 

174 

88 

3.4 K 

246.0 

135 

60 

18.7 S 

234.4 

152 

86 

28.2 S 

237.8 

108 

19 

12.6 S 

244.9 

105 

90 

22.2 S 

226.3 

140 

60 

88.6 S 

222.0 

169 

71 

61.6 a 

297.1 

212 

54 

88.6 S 

284.3 

180 

69 

30.3 S 

272.4 

145 

86 

19.2 S 

281.0 

233 

112 

10.0 S 

266.4 

120 

82 

0.7 N 

277.5 

154 

60 

16.8 a 

841.8 

128 

28 

30.4 a 

3.8 

98 

67 

24.6 a 

345.7 

88 

8 

36.4 8 

6.4 

81 

14 

0.6 N 

62.8 

99 

24 

16.2 a 

90.0 

112 

8 

20.8 a 

74.6 

79 

21 

46.2 a 

128.1 

105 

47 

60.1 a 

140.2 

130 

69 

46.4 a 

188.6 

151 

20 

48.8 a 

210.8 

83 

34 

30.8 a 

228.4 

89 

14 

8.0 8 

205.6 

91 

33 

82.7 N 

188.9 

94 

10 

38.0 N 

234.4 

119 

32 

28.0 N 

210.0 

66 

22 

88.6 N 

207.8 

109 

82 

28.0 N 

221.8 

89 

84 

18.9 N 

224.2 

93 

10 

2.2 N 

212.6 

111 

25 

4.0 8 

206.9 

109 

50 

11.8 8 

195.5 

98 

8 

17.0 a 

188.2 

123 

38 

20.0 8 

216.6 

91 

27 

29.4 8 

228.9 . 

98 

26 

24.6 8 

258.4 

97 

29 

4.7 8 

260.2 

102 

26 

2.4 N 

271.0 

53 

17 

16.8 N 

284.5 

121 

52 

82.0 M 

285.3 

117 

10 


jj ' Ocean P, 


*/*» t/m 

20 Padfio 122 

24 Do 126 

26 Do Ill 

21 Do 107 

28 Do 110 

18 Do 118 

20 Do 112 

28 Indian 183 

16 Do 167 

20 Do 186 

46 Do - 166 

22 Paciflo 112 

16 Do 81 

13 Do 131 

27 Do 113 

23 Do 116 

28 Do 166 

28 Do 126 

22 Do 136 

24 Do Ill 

8 Do 87 

17 Do 132 

80 Do 168 

87 Atlantio, 206 

36 Pacific. 173 

16 Do 134 

61 Do 214 

16 Do Ill 

16 Do 162 

18 Atlantio 148 

16 Do 108 

17 Do 110 

10 Do 102 

16 Indian 118 

8 Do 186 

12 Do 90 

20 Do 119 

47 Do 187 

18 Pacific 178 

0 Do 101 

21 Do 118 

0 Do no 

12 Do 120 

23 Do 180 

8 Do 60 

12 Do 180 

10 Do no 

0 Do 120 

9 Do 184 

17 Do 126 

14 Do 116 

12 Do 148 

10 Do 114 

16 Do 122 

8 Do 120 

12 Do 126 

11 Do. 80 

22 Atlantio 188 

18 Do 146 
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conditions, as I myself witnessed on the homeward journey of the Carnegie from Panama 
to Washington, October-November , 1921. The geographic locations of the stations 
where these diumal-variation series were obtained are shown in Figure 21; it will be 
observed that the distribution of the stations in the Pacific Ocean is especially satisfac- 
tory, and we hope that on future cruises it will be found possible to obtain an equally 
satisfactory distribution in the Atlantic Ocean. With the aid of the station numbers, 
also given in Figure 21, the reader will be able to follow the grouping adopted. 

Table 65 contains the data for the diumal-variation observations, showing number, 
Greenwich dates, year and decimal thereof, latitude, longitude (east of Greenwich), 
daily mean value of the potential gradient P, the corresponding Wolfer sunspot number 
S, the average departure D of the diumal-variation series, and the ocean in which the 
station is located. A column, P,, has also been added which contains the values of P 
referred to the mean epoch 1918.5 and to the mean sunspot number 55 with the aid of 
the values of s and t given in Table 64; these reduced values range from 80 v/m (No. 57) 
to 214 v/m (No. 27), the average value for the 59 stations being 128 v/m. A good meas- 
ure of the accuracy of the diumal-variation observations is furnished by the 3-quantity 
(the average difference, regardless of sign, of the observed values of P from the mean of 
day); the average value of D is 19 v/m. Except m a few instances, when observing 
conditions were doubtless unfavorable, the sea value of D, obtained from one day’s oh- 
eervatione, compares very favorably with those derived from certain fixed observatories 
with self-registering instruments^ 

An examination, which will be explained later, showed that, within the observational 
error, we may assume as a first approximation that practically the same type of 
variation of the potential gradient prevailed over the regions covered by the stations. 
Furthermore, in order to study successfully any possible relationship between sxmspot- 
tedness and some meaaure of the diurnal variation of P, groups A, B, C, D, and E were 
fonned, each containing stations distributed throughout an entire year. To accom- 
plish this it was necessary to use at times the same station more than once, and stations 
25 to 29, being isolated ones, could not be used at all. 

Tabm 66.— Diumal Foria^ o/ PoterUial Gradient, Aeeording to Greenwich Mean Time, as Derived from S9 Seriee 
Observed on the Carnegie, 1916*19^1, Arranged into Groups to Mlifninate Annual Variation and to Show Vatia^ 
hiUty with Sunspottedness. 


Group. . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Group.. 

Series.. . 

1-13 

8-20 

11-24 

30-41 

42-59 

1-59 

Series. . 

T 

1916. Q 

1916.5 

1916.8 

1920.6 

1921.5 

1918.9 

T 

S 

61.8 ^ 

67.0 

74.4 

27.8 

26.7 

46.6 

S 

h 

v/m 

«/m 

tjm 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

h 

X 

-13 

-19 

-19 

-13 

- 8 

-13 

13 

2 

-17 


-BS 

-16 

-10 

-16 

14 

3 

-16 

-20 

-19 

-17 

-13 

-16 

15 

4 

-19 

-21 

-18 

-18 

-11 , 

-17 

16 

5 

-19 

-18 

-13 

-13 

-u 

-15 

17 

6 

-18 

-20 

-16 

-14 

-12 

-14 

18 

7 

-11 

-16 

-18 

- 6 

- 8 

-13 

19 

S 

- 6 

- 9 

-11 

- 7 

- 6 

- 9 

20 

2 

-11 

- 9 

-10 

-14 

- 6 

-10 

21 

10 

-12 

- 6 

-12 

-12 

- 3 

- 9 

22 

11 

-11' 

- 6 

-10 

- 9 

- 2 

- 7 

23 

12 

- 5 

+ 2 

+ 2 

- 3 

- 2 

+ 1 

24 


Average vf^ue of D for day, 
Aveirage value of P for day. 

Average latitude of group . . . 
Av^age loEigltude of group. 


A 

B 

C 

2> 

E 

F 

1-18 

8-20 

11-24 

30-41 

42-59 

1-59 

1916.0 

1916.5 

1916.8 

1920.6 

1921.5 

1918.9 

61.8 

67.0 

74.4 

27.8 

26.7 

46.5 , 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

%/m 

v/m 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 7 

’+ 1 

- 3 

+ 6 

+10 

+ 8 

+10 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 7 

+14 

+21 

+24 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+10 - 

+22 

+18 

+21 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+15 

+10 

+ 6 

+11 

+20 

+11 

+18 

+19 

+15 

+22 

+29 

+12 

+20 

+18 

+27 

+29 

+34 

+16 

+24 

-hl5 

+22 

+27 

+22 

+20 

+21 

+16 

+21 

+17 

+10 

+14 

+14 

+23 

+18 

+10 

+• 8 

+ 7 

+10 

+13 

+ 7 

0 

+ 8 

+ 1 

+ 1 

— 4 

- 8 

-14 

- 7 

- 3 

- 7 

23.4 

24.0 

24.4 

17.6 

12.8 

12.0 

144 

149* 

144 

93 

99 

124 

Xh% 

0 

11 S 

o 

9 S 

81**S 

o 

5 N 

lO^S 

158 E 

177 E 

219 B 

152 E 

228 E 

202 E ' 
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Table 66 contains the diurnal variations of P for the 6 groups AtoE, aa also for P, 
the mean of the 69 series, all according to Greenwich mean time. The second row shows 
which series of Table 66 were utilized in the individual groups, the third row, the mean 
date T for the series, and the fourth row, the mean sunspot number, 8. At the bottom 
of the table we have firat the average departure D; for example, 23.4 is the average for 
series 1 to 13 of the daily values of D given in Table 66. Similarly, the quantities P, 
the average latitude, and the average longitude were derived. 

^ It will be seen from Table 66 that the minimum diurnal-variation values (those 
it^cized) and the maximu m ones (those in bold-faced type) occur, on the average, 
within one hour of each other for all the groups, though the stations utilized range widely 
in longitude. Por Group F (the entire series), the minimum is shown at about 4*‘ G. M. T. 
and the maximum at about 19^ or 7'‘ p. m., G. M. T. The fact that the diurnal variation 
of the potential gradient progresses chiefly according to imiversal time was first noted 
by Doctor Mauchly, while studying the Carnegie observations ; for fuller information the 
interested reader may be referred to his report, pages 388 to 402. 

The Fourier coeflBicients for the various groups, as computed by Mr. Duvall, will 
be found in Table 67. The values for Group F (69 series) are practically the same as 
those given in the bottom row of Table 80 of Doctor Mauchly’s report (page 397). 

Table &T.—R»sidtt of Fourier Awdysk of Diurnal Variation (d) of Potmtua Oradient (P), Observed on the Carnegie 

for Whole Years, 1916-19$!. 

FOBMirXiAJD 

008 sin d+oa oos 2d+6s sin 2^4- . . . "-ci sin sin (2^+^)+ ^ is counted from 0*^, 

G. M. T., at the rate of per hour. 

•>'”\/of+of+cf+of 


Group A B 0 D B P 

Nos 1-13 8-20 11-24 30-41 42-39 1-^9 

Tm 1916.0 1916.6 1016.8 1920.6 1921.6 1918.9 

8m 61.8 67.0 74.4 27.8 26.7 46.6 


v/m t/tn v/m v/m v/m t/m 

01 19.1 21.0 21.9 18.4 12.6 17.9 

4 3.8 6.8 6.7 7.9 4.6 4.6 

Oi 6.0 4.6 4.8 1.1 0.8 2.2 

04 1.6 2.7 2,4 3.6 1.8 1.2 

0, 20.1 22.4 28.2 20.4 13.6 18.6 

Pm 144 149 144 98 99 124 

0 4 0 0 0 4 

4t 179 189 190 180 183 186 

4s 204 193 244 240 209 227 

4t 162 199 217 282 290 229 

44 262 266 293 61 289 862 


Table 68 contains the measures D, Ci, and Cr, utilized to investigate a possible 
relationship with sunspottedness for the period of the Carnegie diumal-variation series, 
July 7, 1915, to November 2, 1921. It will be observed from the column S (mean sun- 
spot number for series) that while the observations do not extend over a complete sun- 
spot cycle, they include about two years of the increasing portion of the cycle and about 
four years of the decreasing portion. An examination of the three sets of measures for 
the diurnal variation shows that they not only follow practically the same course from 
period to period, but also that the course of each is practically identical with that of 
the values of the potential gradient, as given in the P column. The latter fact is in 
agreement with that generally found at a number of fixed observatories during the 
past seven sunspot cycles.” 

The formulse used for the investigation are (1), as given on page 364, and the 
reduced one (2), obtained by omitting the t-term; the resulting values of a, t, r„ a' ^d 

* Titte MaO; Tol. 29 (1924), p. 186, ooxkclusioii d. 
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will be foimd in Table 69. It mil he seen that the correlatim coefficient for relationehip 
betvfeen sunapottedness and measure of the diurnal variation of the potential gradient is, 
on the average, about 0.7, and that increasing amplitude of the diurnal variation eorre- 
sppnds with increased sunspotiedness; the amplitude is increased about 0.1 v/m for an 
increase in the sunspot number of 1. This is in excellent agreement with the r^ult 
obtained from the diumal-variation observations of P at the Ebro Observatory, Spain, 
where the average value of P approaches closest to that of the ocean observations (see 
No. 1, Table 59, page 370). the result of the combined effect of the variations s 
and t, the computed decrease in the amplitude Ci, of the 24-houT wave of the diurnal 
variation between the average times and sunspottedness of groups 0 and E would be 
6.4 v/m, the observed decrease being 9.3 v/m. 


TiUBUi) 68. — QmntHiCea Derived from 69 Potentialr€lradierU Series Observed on the Carnegie, 1916-19$!, Used 
in Investigating RelaMonship with SurwpoUedness* 


§* 



Average 

1 

No. of 
series 

Period 






T 

S 

A 

1-19 

1015, Jul. 7 to 1010, Jun. 24 

1916.0 

61.8 

B 

8-20 

1016, Jan. 28 to 1016, Deo. 16.. . . 

1916.5 

67.0 

C 

11-24 

1016, Mu. 20 to 1017, Feb. 21. . . 

1916.8 

74.4 

D 

30-41 

1010, Dee. 30 to 1020, Deo. 10. . . 

1920.6 

27.8 

B 

42-69 

1021, Jan. 10 to 1021, Nov. 2. . . . 

1921.5 

26.7 


Mean. 


1918,9 

51.9 


Diur. var. of P 


Ocean 


P 

D 

Cl 

Ot 


v/m 

v/m 

v/m 

v/m 


144 

29.4 

19.1 

20.1 

Paoifiot Indian 

149 

24.0 

21.0 

22.4 

Indiaut Pacific 

144 

24.4 

21.9 

23.2 

Indian, Pacific, Atlantic 

99 

17.6 

18.4 

20.4 

Atlantic, Indian, Pacific 

99 

12.8 

12.6 

13.5 

Pacific, Atlantic 

126 

20.4 

18.6 

19.9 



Tablb 69.- 

-JReloiion Between SvnspoUedness and Divarnat VatioHon of PoierMoL QradimL 

Quantity 

e 


i 


r. 

s' 



v/m 

v/m 

p. ri. 

v/m 

p. et. 


v/m 

P* Ctv 


Dm -20.4 

+0.07 

+0.93 

-1,34 

-6.97 

0.77 

+0.21 

+1.08 

0.04 

ei-18.6 

+0.10 

+0.51 

-0.39 

-1.86 

0,78 

+0.13 

+0.71 

0.82 

1-19.9 

+0.00 

+0.49 

-0.36 

-1.81 

0.61 

+0.18 

+0.69 

0.76 

Mean. . . . 


+0.43 


-3.41 

0.71 


+0.80 

0.84 


Rbgabdino Sbcttlab Variation or Atkosphbbxo PoTBNTiAir’GRADiajNT- 

It will be of some interest to compare, for stations having about the same value of P, 
the values derived in this report of t, the more or less progressive change per year, which 
may superimposed on the sunspot variation of the potential gradient and of its 
variations. The periodicity of t, in the absence of sufficiently long series of observa> 


Tabui 70,—Cmpariaon 0/ Vtduet of t Derived from ObeervatUm at the Ebro Observatory and on the Carnegie. 


No. Period 


1 1919-1922; all months 

2 1919-1922 ; aummer monidis . 
9 r 19ia-1922; wintw months. . . 

4 1919-1922; aU months 

5 1919-1921; aU obsohrationa. . 

6 1915-1921; 99 D. V. series. . 

7 1919-1921; all months 


Observations Quantity 


At EtMTO Observatory p 

Do * p 

I>o.. p 

Do j>. 7 . 

On the Ccmiegie P 

Do. A p 

Do D. F. 


( 

p. ri. 
-2.79 
-2.92 
-4.66 
-2.74 
-9.79 
-4.06 
-9.41 


Mean. 


-9.97 


Source 


Table 47 
Table 49 
Tal:ae90 
Tables 58 and 60 
Ta^ 64 

Below Table 64 : 

Table 60 
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tioEis, can not at present be determined, though there are indications that its magnitude 
and sign may depend on the state of solar activity during any particular cycle. 

It will be observed that all the values of t are negative and of about the same magni- 
tude, whether derived from the observations of the potential gradient and of its diurnal 
variation at the Ebro Observatory, Spain, or aboard the Carnegie. 

SmspoTruDNBSs, CoNnucnviTr, and Am-EARHH Cubbiints. 

Values of the conductivity X, of the atmosphere, both for positive and negative 
electricity, have been obtained by the Gockel-Schermg method almost daily from eye- 
readings, about 10H5“ to at the Ebro Observatory, Spain, since 1914. The 

mean annual values of X for the period 1914-1923, whether deduced from the electrically 
quiet days, or all days, show an increase with increasing sunspottedness; the value of s 
is -)-0.26 per cent of the mean value of X and the correlation coefficient nearly 0.7.* 



Fxa« 22.— -Variation of Atmospheric Potential-^adient 
during Solar Cycle, 1913-1922. 

The continuous registrations of the negative electric conductivity at the Potsdam 
Observatory, Germany, on the other hand, during the past cycle show but little, if any, 
fluctuation in consonance with sunspottedness. However, according to information 
received from the observatory, annoying disturbances in the conductivity observations 
occur much more frequently than those in the potential gradient, because of the con- 
tinual effect from cobwebs in the observation space, 20 meters long. Unfortunately, the 
series of conductivity observations at other observatories as well as the diurnal-variation 
series thus far obtained on the Carnegie are not yet suffidently extensive to permit of 
utilization here. Accordingly, whether the electric conducHvity of the atmosphere varies with 
solar activity is a question the definite settlement of which muet be reserved for the future. 

It does not necessarily follow that if the potential gradient P varies with sunspotted- 
ness, so should also the electric conductivity X, as measured near the Earth’s surface. P 

• Terr. vol 2» <1924), pp. ITS-ITA 
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at the Earth’s surface may vary as the result of induction eflfects from charges in the high- 
est regions of the atmosphere, but unless some radiation of a more highly penetrating 
character than any we know of at present gets through the atmosphere and alGfects 
layers of air close to the Earth’s surface, it is difiEicult to see how X should be influenced 
by varying solar activity. 

From the combined observations of air-earth current at the Ebro Observatory and 
at the Eew Observatory, during the past cycle, it would appear that the strength of the 
current increases with increasing sunspottedness; s is about +0.32 per cent of the 
average current strength and the correlation coefficient is about 0.6." 

The air-earth current-density results obtained from the Carnegie observations give 
about the same indications as those for Ebro and Eew. 


GiaraEAii Conclusions Begasdino Sunspottedness and Atuosphetuc Potentul-Gbadient 

POB 1913-1922. 

The data presented in Table 71 are the smoothed, or J^(o+26+c) means, in order 
to TniuiTnize the effect of local disturbing influences. Thus the values for P, d (diurnal 
variation), and a (annual variation) for 1913, are the derived ones from the 3 years 1912 
to 1914 of observations at Ebro, Eskdalemuir, and Eew; etc. Similarly the sunspot 
numbers, 8, wots obtained; they depend on final sunspot numbers as derived by Professor 
Wolfer, who kindly furnished us in advance of usual publication the final numbers for 
1923 and 1924. As good a correspondence between sunspot curve (No. 1) and the three 
atrnospherio-eleciric curves (Nos. 2, S, and 4) is sh(^m in Figure 22 for the cycle 191S- 
1922, as in general is found to be the case between sunspoUedness and some measure of terres- 
trial magnetic a^mty. Curve. No. 4, because of the difficulty of determining accurately 
the annual variation from single years of observation, is necessarily less certain. 

Tablb 71. — Data Used for Figure IBB. 





Average departure 

Tear 

a 

(1) 

Potential 
Gradient P 

(2) f 

D. V., d 
(3) 

A. V., a 
(4) 

1913 

4.0 

p. tB. 

98 

p. ct. 
93 

p. d. 
99 

1914 ' 

17.0 

101 

99 

104 

1915 

40.4 

104 

105 

107 

1916 

66.4 

107 

104 

114 

1917 

86.4 

109 

106 

112 

1918 

82.2 

106 

106 

103 

1919 

61.4 

101 

99 

95 

1920 

41.2 

94 

95 

$6 

1921 

26.0 

88 

94 

87 

1922 

16.1 

91 

97 

94 

Mean. . 

44.0 

100 

100 

100 


same manner as for Table 71 the smoothed means of the 
’ as given m the last three columns of Table 47 for the observatories 
Eskdalemum, and Eew using only the period for which there are correspond- 

S ^ ! «-term, Table 64) and reducmg them to the same simspot numbers as for 

of the quantity s (Table 64), smoothed SL^s of 
the o^ values are obtoed. The corresponding observatory and ocean values of the 


• Terr. (1S24), pp, 173-174. 
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Year 

Simspot 

Potential Gradient 

Potential Gradient 


number 

(Ebro, Eskdalemuir, Kew) 

iCamegie) 

1910 

66 

p. ct» 

100 

p. ct. 

100 

1017 

86 

104 

108 

1018 

82 

103 

103 

1019 

61 

99 

101 

1920 

41 

95 

93 


It will be seen that for the same period the annual march of the potential gradient was 
practically the same at the three observatories in western Europe and on the oceans. 

Table 72 sunmarizes the values of the sunspot coefiElcient s, and of the correlation 
coefficient r, derived from the observations at the Ebro Observatory during the past 
sunspot cycle, 1913-1922, and on the Carnegie, 1916-1921. The comparison of the Car- 
negie results is made with those from the Ebro Observatory, for the reason, as already 
stated elsewhere, that the average value of the potential gradient, 109 v/m, at this 
observatory differs not greatly from the average value, about 130 v/m, of all the ocean 
observations. It will be seen that the Carnegie values compare favorably with those at a 
fixed observatory. 

Tabi® 72 . — Svmmary of Valuea of t and r Derived from Observations at the Ebro Observatory and on &ie Carnegie. 


Period 

Observations 

Quantity 

a 

r 

Source 

1913-1922; all months 

. . . At Ebro Observatory. . . 

P 

p. ct, 
+0.36 

0.92 

liTo. Is Table 48 

1913-1917; all months 

Do 

P 

+0.29 

0.96 

No. 6t Table 48 

1918-1922; all months 

Do 

P 

+0.48 

0.93 

No. li, Table 48 

1913-1922; all months. 

Do 

. Z). V. 

+0.38 

0.77 

No. 1, Table 59 

1913-1917; all months 

Do 

. D. F. 

+0.83 

0.93 

No. 6s Table 69 

1918-1922; all months 

. .. • Do 

. D. V. 

+0.60 

0.69 

No. 11» Table 69 

1915-1921; all observations. . . . 

. . . On the Carnegie 

P 

+0.22 

0.70 

Table 64 

1915-1921; 69 0. V, series 

Do 

P 

+0.60 

0.77 

Below Table 64 

1010-1021; 09 D. V. series 

Do 

. J>. V. 

+0.43 

0.71 

Table 69 


The present measures of solar activity — sunspots (frequency and area), prominences, 
faculse, umbra, flocculi, solar-constant values, etc. — ^have not yet been found wholly 
satisfactory in studies as to strict synchronism between solar activity and the Earth’s 
magnetic and electric activity, even if annual mean values are used. These solar meas- 
ures,^ besides not distinguishing, at present, between electrically or magnetically active 
and inactive sunspot areas, do not give us a clue as to the preponderance in the sign of the 
electrically-charged particles which may enter the upper regions of our atmosphere during 
solar outbursts. Possibly continued study of correlations between solar activity and 
the phenomena of atmospheric electricity may some day shed light on this important 
question and ultimately lead to the establishment of a satisfactory theory to account for 

the origin and maintenance of the Earth’s electric charge. 

* 

Chief assistance in the computational work has been received from Messrs. W. J. 
Peters, C. R. Duvall, and C. C. Ennis, and it is a pleasure to make record of their very 
effective aid in these investigations. 

Tha genercA condtteion from the inveetigaJione hosed on land and ocean results and 
described in the preceding pages is to indicate with a high degree of probcdnlity that during 
the cycle of 191S-19£Si the atmospheric potential-gradient increased with increasing sv/ttr 
spottedness by at least 90 per cent of its mean value for the cycle betuoeen the years of mini- 
mum and maximum sunspottedness. The same statement applies with regard to measures 
of the diurnal variation and of the annual variation of the potential gradient. At an un- 
disturbed heality, where the value of the potential gradient approximates to the average 
ocean valve of about ISO v/m, the effect of. sunspottedness may be found greater than the 
amount stated. 
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ANNUAL VARIATION OF ATMOSPHERIC POTENTIAL-GRADIENT. 

Lakb Observations. 

As the result of a study of every available series of observations of the atmospheric 
potential-gradient, made dtiring the past four decades, from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
regions, the following general types of the annual varmtion at lamd staUonB for fine 
weather,” or electrically-undisturbed days, may be distinguished: 

Type 0 .— At numerous stations in the Northern Hemisphere, including high-latitude stations, 
the tendenCT is for the potential gradient to have a maximum value near Decernber and a im^um 
value near June. This same general type was disclosed from a year’s olwervations, 19U-1912, by 
Doctor G. 0. Simpson at a hidi-latitude station in the Southern Hemisphere, namely, Cape Evans 
in latitude 77?6 south and longitude 166?4 east. The available Antarctic obs^atiOM, if da-^ of 
native potential are excluded, are in general accord with Doctor Simpson s ob^ryations at Cape 
Evans. At the Watheroo Magnetic Observatory, Western Australm, m Utitude 30.2 swth and 
lonmtude 115?9 east, one 3 rear’s observations, made under the direction of M^re. G. R. Wait ^d 
H. P. Johnston in 1924, show a maximum value of the potential gradient m February and a mini- 
mum in July, hence an a.T'nnn.l variation approximating to type o. The only exception to type o tous 
far found for a station in the Northern Hemisphere is Hdwan, Egypt, mentioned under type 6. 

Type 6.— At Hdwan, E^t (latitude 29?9 north, longitude 31?3 east), 8 years of observations, 
1907-1914, consistently showed a minimum potentim-gradient about December and a maximum 
about July, hence, the reverse of type o. Type b was also shown by toe ol^rvations, fmm 1858 
to 1862, at the Ilagstaff Observatory, Melbourne, Australia, in latitude 37 . 8 south and longitude 
144?8 east, and by Doctor G. Bemdt’s observations at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1911-1912, m lati- 
tude 34?5 south and longitude 58?6 west. Some observations, 1906-1908, made by Doctor G. An- 
genheister at toe Airia Observatory, in Western Samoa, likewise gave an annual variation of general 
t^ b • however, in this early series days of negative potential were not excluded. His later obsery^ 
t jnrip 1914-1918, dependent upon undisturbed days, diowed an annual variation of type c, .which 
has been confirmed by Mr. Andrew Thomson’s observations, 1922-1924, made under the joint 
auspices of the New Zealand Govermnent and of toe Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of toe 
Cameme Inatitution of Washington. ~ , - , 

Type e.— At certain low-latitude stations m toe Southern Hemisphere, as for example, 
Batavia in latitude 6?2 south and longitude 106®8 east, Apia in latitude 13?8 south and longitude 
171?8 west, and Rio de Janeiro in latitude 22?4 south and longitude 43?6 west, a mixture of types 
a and b is found, resulting in two chirf maximum and two chi« minimum values of the potential 
gradient during toe year. At toe magnetic observatory of toe Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
ffltuated at Huancayo, Peru, in latitude 12?0 south and longitude 76?3 west, and at an elevation of 
about 11,000 feet, one year’s observations, under Mr. W. C. Parkinson’s direction, from March 1924 
to February 1925, according to toe reductions by Messrs. J. A. Fleming and C. C. Ennis, show an 
average TnaTimnm value of toe potential gradi^t during the period October to March of 42.2 v/m, 

an average miTurnum value during the period April to September of 36.9 v/m. 

For moat atationa, in both the Northern and Southern Hermapherea, the mean value C(f 
the potordvd gradient jfor the aix mordha October to March, when the Earth ia neareat to the 
Sun, ia greater than the mean value for the aix montha April to September, when the Earth 
ia fartheat from the Sun. The two outstanding exceptions from this genwal rule, if we 
confine our attention to s^es since 1900, are the observations at Hdwan and Buenos 
Aires, cited under type b. The results at Helwan depend on all days on which complete 
eleetmgraph records with no negative potential were obtained. No tabulation of results 
for only ^ctrically-quiet days appears to have been made. The results at Buenos 
Aires are dependent on electrometer readings made three times daily for one year 
from May 1911 to April 1912; the observations on the days characterized as ‘‘noi- 
mal” and without negative potential show a maximum value of P in July and a mmitoum 
vsJue in February. It would be highly desirable to obtain additional observations at 
these stations, and that the annual variation be derived both on the basis of electricaUy 
tmdbtuti>ed and disturbed days. 

On the average, from the Arctic to the Antarctic, the potential gradient varies from 
minimum to maximum value about 60 per cent of its mean annual value. The more 
numerous data in the Northern Hemisphere would indicate that the range of the annual 
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variation decreases with decreasing latitude, though ftirther evidence is required before 
a definite statement may be made. 

OcxAN’ Obsbbvations. 

In order to ascertain whether the values of the potential gradient observed on the 
Cameffie exhibit an annual variation, and what type, the 69 series enumerated in Table 
65 were utilized. The values of P, given in the sixth column of that table, are the mean 
values of the day as obtained from the observations for diurnal variation; hence no 
reduction to mean of day is required. However, it is necessary to correct these observed 
values because of the sunspot variation, s, and the long-time variation, t. Accordingly, 
the P values were reduced to the mean epoch 1918.5 and to the mean simspot number 
55 with the aid of the values of s and t in Table 64; these reduced values are designated 
P, and are entered in the last column of Table 65. 

TabIjS 73 . — Annual VarialAon of Potential QtaMerd, Derived from 69 Diurrul^V arUUion Series Obtained on the 

Carnegie 1915-lBM^ and Arranged According to Zones, 


Average 


Number of aeries 

Decimal 
of year 

Lat. 

Long. 

E. of Gr. 

Pf 



Zone A (Stations North of 30" N) 

e 0 

t/m 


a 48. 44 

0.1 

36 N 

212 

120 

Pacific 

h 46 


34 N 

208 

116 

Do. 

e X. 

0.6 

31 N 

199 

122 

Do. 

d 2 


67 N 

178 

126 

Do. 

e 16, 16 


46 N 

209 

114 

Do. 

/ 69 


32 N 

286 

146 

Atlantic 

Mean of all (year) 


39 N 

216 

124 


Mean of /, a, h (Nov.-May) 

0.0 

34 N 

286 

127 


Mean of o. e (Jul.--Sep.) 


46 N 

196 

121 



Zone B (StaUons South of 80" S) 


a 

7, 26 

... 0.0 

49 S 

279 

142 

Pacific 

h 

8.9,28 

... 0.1 

42 S 

117 

166 

Indian and Pacific 

0 

10, 11. 31 

... 0.2 

4S S 

83 

148 

Indian and Atlantic 

d 

33 

... 0.3 

36 S 

6 

102 

Atlantic 

e 

12 

... 0.4 

33 S 

187 

114 

Pacific 

S 

87, 38 

... 0.8 

48 S 

134 

128 

Indian 

Q 

39, 40. 41 

... 0.9 

40 S 

209 

129 

Pacific 


Mean of all (year) 

... 0.4 

42 S 

145 

138 



Mean of g, a, 6 (Nov.-Jan.) 

... 0.0 

44 S 

202 

146 



Mean of o, d, e. f (Feb.-Oct.) 

0.4 

40 S 

102 

123 



Zone C (Stetione 30® N to 80® S) 


a 

20, 21. 30. 42 

.. O.O 

16 8 

268 

118 

Pacific and Atlantic 

b 

22, 26, 27 

.. 0,1 

24 S 

260 

160 

Pacific 

e 

28. 29. 32. 46 

0.8 

3 $ 

276 

116 

Pacific and Atlantic 

d 

47, 48, 49. 60 

0.4 

10 N 

216 

122 , 

Pacific 

e 

13, 14, 84. 61, 62 

0.6 

3 B 

162 

118 

Indian and Pacific 

f 

86. 36, 68 

.. 0.6 

25 S 

127 

116 

Dos 

g 

8, 4, 65,88 

.. 0.7 

3 S 

217 

117 

Pacific 

h 

6,6,57,58 

.. 0.8 

4 S 

219 

112 

Pacific and Atlantic 


17, 18, 19 

.. 0.9 

3 N 

241 

189 

Pacific 


Mean of all (year) 

0.6 

7 8 

219 

124 



Mean of h, «. a, b (Oct.-Peb.) 

0.0 

10 8 

244 

131 



Mean of c, d, s, /, g (Apr.-Sep*) 

.. 0.6 

6 8 

199 

118 



1 
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Next the values of P, were assembled for three zones: A (stations north of 30® N), 
B (stations south of 30° S), and C (stations in the region from 30° N to 30° S). The 
results for different times (decimals) of year and for the three zones will be found in Table 
73. It will be observed from the second and third rows below each zone that the mean 
potential gradient is greater for the period when the Earth is nearer to the Sun than 
for the period when the Earth is farther away from the Sun. 

Table 74 . — Beaulta from 59 IXvirTMlrYariaMon Series Obtained on the Camegief in AU Oceana, 

Showing Annual Variation of Potential Oradient. 


Average 


Dedg- 


Number of Beriee 


Ocean 


name 

m. 

Deoi^M 

i> 




of year 

trr 





t/m 


a 

7,20,21,26,30,42 ll 

... 0.0 

123 

Pacific and Atlantic 

b 

8, 0, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 43, 44. ... . 

0.1 

160 

Indian, Pacific, Atlantic 

c 

10, 11,31 

... 0.2 

148 

Indian and Atlantic 

d 

28, 29, 32, 33, 45, 46 

... 0.3 

113 

Pacific and Atlantic 

e 

12, 47, 48, 49, 60 

... 0.4 

120 

Pacific 

f 

1, 13, 14, 34, 61 

0.5 

119 

Pacific and Indian 

0 

2, 36. 36, 62, 63 

... 0.6 

119 

Do. 

h 

8, 4, 16, 16, 54, 66, 66 

0.7 

116 

Pacific 

i 

6, 6, 37, 38, 57, 68, 69 

... 0.8 

121 

Pacific, Indian, Atlantic 

i 

17, 18, 19, 39, 40, 41 

0.9 

134 

Pacific 


Mean of all (year) 


126 



Mean of i, a, 6, c (Oot.“Mar.) 

... 6.6 

136 



Mean of d, «, /, g, h (Apr.-^ep.) 

... 0.6 

117 



It would seem from the foregoing facts that, as a first approximation, we may 
^me, within the observational error, that the annual variation of the potential gradient 
IB of about the same general type over the various oceans. Hence in Table 74 will be 
found collected the mean values of P, for different times of year, as derived from the 
■entire 59 series. We conclude as follows: 


In general over the oceans the atmosphene potential-gradient is, on the average, greater 
^ng the period October to March than during the period AprU to September, when the 
Earth u farthest away from the Sun. 

Since a similar general conclusion waa reached from the land observations, there 
IS a possibihty that the anm^ variation of the potential-gradient, like the diurnal 
variation may tove to be ascribed primarily to cosmic causes. It is hoped that oppor- 
toty wffl be afforded to obt^ further evidence, both bn land and at sea, on these 
matters destined to be of high importance in the theoretical interpretation of the phe- 
nomena of atmospheric electricity. ^ 
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STUDIES IN ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY BASED ON OBSERVATIONS 
MADE ON THE CARNEGIE. 1915-1921. 


Bt S. J. MA.iroHi.T, 

INTRODUCTION. 

In 1920, at the request of Doctor Louis A. Bauer. Director of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, the author undertook the analysis and study of the atmospheric- 
electric data accmnulated on the fourth and fifth cruises of the Carnegie. At that time, 
owing to various causes brought on by the war, there had been no final determinations 
of the instrumental constants to be used for reducing to absolute values the results 
of the atmospheric-electric observations made aboard the vessel. It was thought, 
however, that a preliminary anal3^is of the data would be helpful in planning the work 
of tine sixth cruise and would indicate at least the main features of any outstanding 
results. It later became possible to include also in the preliminary analysis the data 
obtained on the Carnegie during the first year of Cruise VI. 

For the potential gradient of the atmosphere the results of the preliminary analysis 
were announced in 1921.* They indicated that, as a first approximation, the chief 
component of the diurnal variation of the potential gradient over the oceans is a ‘Vave” 
of 2^hour period occurring simultaneously in the same phase in all localities. It was 
also pointed out that the diurnal variation observed over the oceans was decidedly 
simil^ to and in phase with that observed over land in polar latitudes and to that which 
prevails during the winter at many places in the north ten^perate zone. 

On account of the importance of the above conclusion, it seemed desirable to make as 
early an examination as possible of the diurnal-variation data obtained during the last 
half of Cruise VI. Since diurnal variation involves relative values only, this examina^ 
tion, too, was noade before the determination of the final instrumental constants had 
been completed. The results of this examination were found to confirm the conclusions 
of 1921 with regard to the general features of the diurnal variation of the potential gra- 
dient of the atmosphere over the oceans. The latter investigation was also extended to 
include all available data on the diurnal variation of the potential gradient at land 
stations. It was foxmd, as in 1921, that there was good phase agreement on a universal- 
time basis between the diurnal variation as observed from practically all observations in 
high latitudes, both in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, and that found to obtain over 
the oceans. Further, it was found that the 24-hour Fourier wave at the great majority 
of land stations was in practical phase agreement on universal time with the prime daily 
wave over the oceans without regard to location. Thus there was established a strong 
probability that in general the 24-hour wave of the potential gradient progresses approx- 
imately according to imiversal time over the entire surface of the Earth.^ 

In the meantime, special standardizing observations, for the determination of the 
factors required for the reduction of volts observed with the potential-gradient apparatus 
on the Carnegie to volts per meter in the open had been made whenever practicable 
during Cruise YI. From the results of these and other special observations made after 
the conclusion of Cruise VI, it became possible to derive satisfactory reduction-factors for 
each set of sail positions under which the potential gradients were observed at sea. For 

« MAtroHLT^ S. J. Note on the diurneJl vaxiatioa of the etmoepherie^-eUetrie potea^^ediexit, JFhyi. ix* i.* voL 
18 (1921)« pp« 161-162 exid 477; also. Recent results derived from the dhxraal-variatioix obaervAtionji of the atmoepherio- 
eleotrio potential-gradiettt on board the Comsots* BvU, National Ba^aaroh CouneQ No. 17 (1922). pp. 78-77. 

^ Mauohlt. S. j. On the diurnal variation of the potential gpradientof atmoepherlc el^tricl^, Tatr. Afop.* voL 28 (1928) , 
pp. 61-81; and BviL National Beaaareh Counoilf No. 41 (1924)» pp. 181-185. 
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details, see “Atmospheric-Electric Results Obtained Aboard the Carnegie, 1915-1921,” 
this volume, pages 195 to 286.® 

Similarly, the determinations of the electrical capacities and other constants of the 
various atmospheric-electric instruments have made it possible to reduce to absolute 
values all data for each of the other elements under observation on the Carnegie during 
the years 1915 to 1921. Thus it becomes possible to investigate the magnitudes, dis- 
tributions, and time-variations of the several elements over the entire period of the obser- 
vations covering at least half of the surface of the globe. 

The studies which follow are based on data given in the Table of Final Results, 
Volume V, pages 212 to 265, and therefore, so far as the absolute values of the elements 
are concerned, those here stated supersede those given in the preliminary publications 
to which reference has been made in footnotes a and b, page 387. 

THE DIURNAL VARIATION OF THE ATMOSPHERIC POTENTIAL-GRADIENT WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS UNIVERSAL-TIME COMPONENT. 

EvIDUNTCE FBOM SfECIAIi 21-HoUB SeSIES of OBSEnVATIONS. 

All the potential-gradient observations on the Carnegie during cruises IV, V, and VI 
(1915-21) were made with the mechanical-electrode type of apparatus described by 
Swann in Volume III (pp. 380-383). For the diumal-variation observations the general 
procedure was to make a set of 20 observations during each of 24 consecutive hours. A 
set 1 of 20 observations requires about 20 minutes, and the mean value of the potential 
gradient derived from the set is referred to the mean time of the observations. 

In order to secure mean diumal-variation curves free from errors due to the large 
changes from day to day in the absolute value of the potential gradient, no series of 
observations was utilized unless it covered approximately an entire 24-hour period, and 
was complete or could be completed by justifiable interpolation. On this principle of 
selection it was necessary to reject many series which were terminated by the advent of 
unfavorable weather after having been continued throughout the greater part of a day, 
but it is believed that this loss was more than compensated by the fact that the data for 
each smes utilized correspond to an actually occurring 24-hour sequence of the phenom- 
enon under investigation.^ Moreover, the individual daily curves show, in general, a 
greater consistency than is usually found in land observations, and indicate the possi- 
bility of obtaining approrimately correct mean curves from a smaller number of days 
than would normally be required for land observations. 


•^LB 75.— Da(M and Coordinate of Ten Si^Eov/r Seriet of Ihe Carnegie PotenHcO^adient Obetnattome. 


Group 


BMe 


liBt. 


liCHlg, 


Group B 


Date 


Lat* 


Iiong» 


Longn 

Diffn 

(A-B) 


. Fab 20-21, 1917. 61.$ S 297.1 E 

Dec 30-81, 1919 16,8 S 341.8 E 

t.Mar 1^17, im 30.4 9 3.8 E 

I 4^ 3^, 1920 24, e S 846.7 E 

: 1^20, 1920, 36.4 S 6.4 E 


Oot8-9, 1920 45.2 8 128.1 E 

Sep 10-17, 1916 18.8 N 166.3 E 

Juu 28-24, 1916 2.9 S 187.6 E 

Oct 9-10, 1916. 9.8 8 162.7 E 

May 26-27, 1916 32.6 8 187.0 E 


169.0 

m.s 

176.9 

188.0 
179.4 


MMalowtitdM: (WA-^*B.;CS«mp 5 -l 06 '>E. MeaalQngitudeHlifr«M»e.-17n 

, If mean dii^al-va^tion curves for the three chief oceans are derived from theu 
Ob^rvatfons hi the usu^ manner, that is, if the first point on the mean curve repreaS 
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mean time (L. M. T.), and so on throughout the local day, the times of maximum (or 
minimum) are found to be markedly different for the several oceans. For example, in 
the mean local-time curve corresponding to observations in the Pacific Ocean the chief 
daily maximum of the potential gradient occurs between sunrise and noon, while in the 
Atlantic it occurs in the late afternoon or evening, and in the Indian not until after 
midnight. 

However, if account is taken also of the differences between the respective means, for 
the several oceans, of the longitude positions in which the observations were made, these 
differences are found to correspond approximately to the observed differences in the local 
times at which the daily maximum occurs. While this suggested an approximately simul- 
taneous occurrence of, say, maximum, for each of the three oceans and, therefore, the pro- 
priety of referring observations directly to Greenwich mean time (G. M. T.), it seemed 
desirable to make a detailed test of the possibilities and results of such a procedure before 
deciding upon its general adoption. 




Fxo, 23. — Comparison of Diurnal Variation of Potential Gradient at Ocean 
Stations with Lontfitude^Differenoes of 180^ on L. M. T. and on G. M. T. 


For a rigorous test of the point in question we should, of course, utilize only data from 
simultaneous observations at stations differing considerably in longitude. Wbile such a 
direct comparison of Carnegie observations was obviously not practicable, nevertheless 
some very interesting results were obtained by comparing the observational data from 
five pairs of ocean diurnal-variation series, where the longitude-difference for each pair of 
stations was about 180®. The ten series were selected on the basis of their longitude 
posiHons only and with a view to their separation into two groups of five having relatively 
small longitude differences between the members of each group. 

Table 76 gives the dates, geographical coordinates, and adopted groupings of 
these series, and Figure 23 the corresponding mean curves for each group separately, 
A and B, and for the two groups combined, C. It should be noted that for curves A, 
B, and C, each individual 20-minute set of observations was referred to local time, just 
as were the observations represented by the respective ocean-curves referred to atove, 
and that curve C, therefore, represents the locaUtime mean of the ten series combined. 
The obvious phase difference of about 180® between curves A and B and the absence, 
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in curve C, of any well-^defined periodic vaxiation, indicates at once both a predominance, 
during the observations here represented, of an effect progressing approximately accord- 
ing to universal time and also the non-existence of any considerable local-time effects 
of world-wide occurrence. It will be seen later that no serious error is introduced here 
by the obvious inability to take accoimt of the widely different times of year represented 
by the observations paired in Table 75 and Figure 23. 
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Consideration of curves A, B, and C of Figure 23 leaves little room for doubting 
that the best approximation to the mean result of the ten series of observations would 
be obtained by the adoption of a common basis of time. Accordingly, curve G' is the 
mean curve obtained from the same ten series of observations as used for curve C, the 
only difference being that here each individual set of observations was referred to G. M. T. 
before tabulation. It is apparent, from curve that the adoption of a cominon 

VariaHon Smea of Atmospheric PotenMdt^adierU Observed on the Carnegie^ 1916 - 19 M, 

Qrean^oh mean times aad observed values of atmospherio potential-gradient. 
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90 

-06 

90 

18 
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85 

92 
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90 

-16 

98 

-12 

88 

18 

80 

18 

71 

05 

60 

*06 

*79 

19 

60 

27 

56 

82 

54 

-11 
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-05 
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-12 
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00 
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08 
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00 
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' 00 
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00 

(140) 
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-18 
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17k P 18k P 19k P 20k P 21k P 2^ P 2Sfc P 


m 

v/m 

m 

v/fn 

m 

v/m 

m 

v/m 

m 

v/m 

m 

v/m 

m 

v/m 

v/m 


88 

164 

88 

141 

88 

156 

88 

150 

88 

154 

38 

191 

38 

166 

182 


56 

112 

56 

22 

56 

112 

*44 

180 

44 

186 

44 

168 

56 

180 

186 


27 

124 

27 

160 

27 

171 

27 

165 

>27 

160 

27 

168 

27 

164 

128 


41 

94 

41 

180 

41 

168 

41 

161 

*41 

174 

41 

170 

41 

111 

112 


58 < 

[168) 

58 { 

(146) 

58 (128) 

58 (108) 

*45 

111 

46 

91 

45 

92 

127 


04 

150 

04 

146 

04 

178 

04 

106 

04 

102 

*04 

154 

04 

180 

184 


87 

155 

87 

184 

*43 

177 

43 

124 

48 

120 

48 

102 

48 

104 

127 


56 

227 

56 

188 

56 

239 

66 

280 

56 

215 

56 

193 

56 

154 

191 


88 

184 

88 

179 

88 

216 

88 

161 

88 

164 

83 

149 

88 

157 

164 


10 

186 

10 

247 

10 

171 

16 

128 

19 { 

(192) 

22 (187) 

27 (182) 

187 

1 

40 

185 

40 

228 

40 

285 

40 

206 

40 

269 

82 

257 

*40 

141 

168 

1 

17 

174 

18 

181 

17 

141 

*17 

141 

17 

188 

17 

130 

17 

134. 

144 

1 

18 

115 

18 

148 

18 

160 

*22 

140 

18 

157 

18 

181 

18 

139 

125 

1 

27 1 

(162) 

27 1 

(162) 

27 ( 

(162) 

*42 

149 

47 

143 

42 

148 

42 

124 

142 

1 

40 

118 

86 

189 

*40 

266 

40 

190 

40 

125 

40 

89 

40 

109 

115 

1 

01 

146 

*01 

181 , 

01 

167 

01 

127 

01 

151 

01 

162 

01 

174 

182 

1 

22 
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22 

188 

22 

180 

22 

161 

22 

216 

22 

177 

22 

148 

174 

i 

08 

148 

08 

180 

08 

164 

08 

150 

08 

145 

08 

149 

08 

124 

185 

1 

*04 

51 

04 

58 

04 

155 

04 

167 

04 

171 

04 

162 

04 

170 

152 

j 

54 

185 

54 

158 

54 

127 

54 

140 

54 

127 

54 

124 

54 

116 

10$ 

s 

80 

184 

80 

104 

80 

115 

80 

107 

80 

102 

80 

107 

30 

91 

105 

s 

*57 

177 

50 

147 

50 

169 

50 

189 

50 

150 

50 

143 

50 

181 

140 

s 

15 

186 

*15 

277 

15 

216 

15 

211 

15 

167 

15 

165 

15 

150 

169 

5 

09 

260 

09 

294 

09 

248 

09 

217 

09 

190 

09 

149 

09 

156 

212 

S 

51 

204 

51 

268 

52 

225 

58 

163 

57 

171 

50 

166 

48 

142 

180 


85 

140 

85 

181 

83 

162 

8$ 

177 

38 

155 

88 

145 

89 

156 

145 


06 

820 

05 

819 

07 

885 

06 

809 

07 

800 

04 

272 

09 

197 

233 


00 

184 

00 

128 

00 

124 

00 

186 

00 

146 

-01 

128 

00 

98 

120 


16 

176 

16 

170 

16 

160 

16 

145 

17 

149 

16 

124 

16 

129 

154 


10 

(160) 

-01 

164 

-02 

148 

22 

156 

82 

149 

29 

(180) 

26 

112 

128 


88 

120 

16 

(121) 

-08 

128 

-02 

70 

01 

101 

18 

120 

25 

126 

98 


-05 

98 

18 

102 

13 

80 

40 

99 

48 

(86) 

45 

74 

49 

65 

88 

j 

-04 

96 

-84 

114 

-20 

(107) 

-21 

101 

-15 

75 

-09 

87 
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80 

81 

_ 

08 

126 

02 

113 

02 

no 

04 

117 

21 

182 

80 

111 

44 

116 

99 


-06 

114 

20 

115 

47 

126 

82 

(180) 

16 

183 

11 

(181) 

06 

127 

1X2 


00 

(81) 

-09 

88 

-08 

108 

60 

98 

29 

86 

36 

103 

16 

(99), 

79 


24 

148 

10 

(124) 

-08 

186 

14 

(185) 

-82 

182 

-24 

186 

-15 

116 

105 


22 

295 

80 

(275) 

27 

264 

20 

(180) 

01 

97 

00 

(105) 

-06 

118 

180 


62 

129 

128 

249 

10 

(215) 

-02 

182 

04 

168 

31 

144 

20 

(180) 

161 


24 

98 

25 

(109) 

25 

119 

28 

no 

35 

88 

40 

86 

42 

77 

83 


42 

124 

44 

107 

51 

107 

57 

101 

40 

(100) 

23 

99 

29 

84 

89 


*-04 

*104 

18 

109 

11 

(105) 

08 

99 

12 

92 

31 

89 

35 

84 

91 


-11 

(107) 

-04 

(103) 

*02 

100 

-11 

(108) 

-24 

106 

-06 

87 

03 

70 

94 


*02 

187 

17 

167 

28 

161 

85 

143 

82 

187 

48 

118 

55 

100 

119 
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34 
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68 
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(71) 

00 
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74 

00 
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66 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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118 

46 
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26 

111 
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120 

26 
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81 
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80 
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44 
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82 
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87 
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180 
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tiuxe basis is warranted and also that, so far as the Carnegie observations are concerned, 
a relatively small number of ocean series appear to give rather more dependable means 
than one would be likely to expect on the basis of experience with data from land 
observations. 


Tablb 77 . — Dates and Mean PosiHons Corresponding to DiwncdrVariaiion Observations for Potential Gradient Aboard 

ike Carnegie, 1916-19B1. 




Long. 


Mean 



Loxxg. 


Mean 

Bate 

Lat. 

east 

Ocean 

value 

Date 

Lat. 

east 

Ocean 

value 



of Or. 


P 



of Gr. 


P 


0 

o 


v/m 


o 

0 


vjm 

JanSS-SS, lOia 

. 53.1 S 

33.8 

Indian 

191 

Jid 7-8, 1916 

.. 80.6 N 

108.7 

Pacific 

132 

Jan 8-0, 1917 

. 12.5 S 

244.9 

Pacific 

105 

Jul 2-3, 1916 

.. 15.1 N 

176.2 

Do. 

142 ^ 

Jan 18-19, 1017. 

. 22.2 S 

226.3 

Do, 

140 

Jul 29-30, 1021... 

.. 17.0 S 

188.2 

Do. 

123 

Jan 30-81, 1917, 

. 38.6 S 

222.0 

Do. 

169 






Jan 0-10, 1918 

. 38.5 S 

234.3 

Do. 

180 

Aug 13-16, 1916>.. . 

... 57.0 N 

178.2 

Pacific 

136 

JanSl-Fab 1, 1918... 

. 30.3 S 

272.4 

Do. 

145 

Aug 9-10, 1020. . . . 

... 16.2 S 

00.0 

Indian 

112 

Jan 10-11, 1921 

, 3.0 S 

205.6 

Do. 

91 

Aug 18-19, 1920. . . 

... 29.8 S 

74.6 

Do. 

70 

Jan 29-30, 1921 

. 32.7 K 

188.9 

Do. 

94 

Aug 23-24, 1921... 

... 29.0 S 

216.6 

Pacific 

01 






Aug 30-81, 1921. . . 

... 29.4 S 

228.0 

Do. 

08 

Feb 16-17, 1016 

. 34.6 S 

96.0 

Indian 

164 






Feb 26-28, 1916 

. 48.2 S . 

104.1 

Do 

187 

Sep 8-4, 1916 

.. 27.8 N 

160.8 

Pacific 

128 

Feb 20-21, 1917 

. 61.6 S 

297.1 

Atlantio 

212 

Sep 16-17, 1916. . . 

.. 18.8 N 

166.3 

Do. 

112 

Feb 17-18, 1918 

. 19.2 S 

281.0 

Pacific 

283 

Sep 4-5, 1916 ..... 

.. 62,1 N 

197.0 

Do. 

115 

Feb 18-19, 1921 

. 38.0 N 

234.4 

Do. 

119 

14-16, 1916. . . 

.. 40.9 N 

221.8 

DOe 

132 






Sep 14-16, 1921... 

.. 24.6 8 

258.4 

Do. 

07 

Mar 20-21, 1916 

. 57,0 S 

140.0 

Indian 

163 

Sep 21-22, 1921. . . 

.. 4.7 S 

260.2 

Do. 

102 

Mar 16-17, 1920 

. 80.4 S 

3.8 

Atlantio 

98 

Sep 28-29, 1921... 

.. 2.4 N 

271.0 

Do. 

58 ^ 

Apr 10-11, 1918 

. 10.0 S 

266.4 

Pacific 

120 

Oot 9-10, 1916 

.. 9.8 S 

162.7 

Pacific 

127 

Acw 18-19, 1918 

. 0.7 N 

277.6 

Do. 

154 

Out 16-17, 1916. . , 

.. 21.0 S 

157.2 

Do. 

134 

Apr 8-9, 1920 

. 24.6 S 

345.7 

Atlantic 

88 

Dot 8-9, 1920 

.. 45.2 B 

128.1 

Indian 

105 

Apr 19-20, 1920 

.. 86.4 S 

6.4 

Do. 

81 

Oct 11-12, 1920. . . 

.. 50.1 B 

140.2 

Do. 

ISO 

Apr 9-10, 1921 

, 23.0 N 

210.0 

Pacific 

66 

Oct 23-24, 1921... 

.e 15.3 N 

284.5 

Atlantio 

121 ; 

May 26-27, 1916 

, 82.6 S 

187.0 

Pacific 

144 

Nov 9-10, 1916.... 

.. 20.7 N 

248.4 

Pacific 

174 ' 

M^yO-lO, 1921 

. 33.6 N 

207,8 

Do. 

109 

Nov 29-80, 1916... 

.. 8.4 N 

246.0 

Do. 

135 

; May 18-17, 1921 

. 28.0 N 

221.8 

Do. 

89 

Nov 28-24, 1920... 

.e 46.4 8 

188.6 

Do. 

151 

May 28-24, 1921 

. 13.9 N 

224.2 

Do. 

98 

Nov 29-30, 1920... 

.. 43.8 B 

210.8 

Do. ' 

83 






•Nov 1-2, 1921 

.. 82.0 N 

285.3 

Atlantio ^ 

117 

Jon 23-24, 1916 

. 2.9 S 

187.6 

Pacific 

125 






Jun 17-18, 1920 

. 0.5 N 

62.8 

Indian 

99 

Deo 80-31, 1916. . . 

.. 50.0 S 

272.8 

Paoifio 

127 

Jun 2-3, 1921., 

. 2.2 N 

212.6 

Pacific 

111 

Deo 7-8, 1916 

.. 13.7 S 

234.4 

Do. 

158 

Jun 7-8, 1921 

, 4.0 S 

206.9 

Do. 

109 

Deo 16-16, 1916. . . 

.. 28.2 B 

237.8 

Do. 

106 

Jun 17-18, 1921 

. 11.8 S 

195.6 

Do. 

98 

Deo 30-31, 1919. . . 

.. 15.8 S 

841.8 

Atlantio 

128 






Deo 9-10, 1920. . . . 

.. 80.8 S 

228,4 

Paoifio , 

89 









r - > X A 



^ CroBsed 180th meddian. 


If we now refer to G. M. T. each 20-'nijnute set of observations throughout all 
24-hour series and derive new mean hourly values for each ocean for aU observations 
between G. M. T. O'* and 1“, I* and 2^ . . . 23>‘ and 24t\ it is found that the 

mean curves have the following outstanding features! (1) there is general 
simuanty ^ to form, each roughly approximating a sine curve; (2) the ranges between 
extreme vmues are greatly increased (actually from 10 to 20 per cent for the curves under 
conmd^tion); and (3) there is approximate agreement as to phase and, therefore, as to 
(jT, of ms^Tnuin and TniniTn\im, respoctivoly. 

pumg the yeara 1915 to 1921, 69 usable ^umal-variation series were obtained 
<m the CamefiPie for the potential gradient. Table 76 show? serial number, date, mean 
pwtn^, observed hourly values on G. M. T., and mean-of-day value corresponding 

t i ^ *^® Ocean, 9 in the Indian, ^dS 

u^ the Pacific, ^ere there were less than 24 hourly sets of observations in a diumal- 
v^tion senes, mterpolations were made for the missing hours to eUminate, so far as 
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possible, ei^or in the mean hourly values due to changes in absolute value from day to 
day. All interpolated values are inclosed in parentheses. 


SCALE 

Vm 
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EXPLANATION 
o INDIAN OCEAN 

• PACIFIC OCEAN 

• ATLANTIC OCEAN 




.'4 ■ 


SCALE 





6i4.T. 2 4 6 0 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 $A1.T. 

Eca. 24.-*»M6an Value of the Potential Qradient for the Different 
Oceana from Observations on the ComeoiSt 1016-1921. 


The graphs in Figure 24 represent for each ocean the mean values of the atmospheric 
potential-gradient for each hour of the Greenwich day. However, one may only con- 
clude from these curves that the mean daily changes in potential gradient from observa- 
tions scattered throughout the different parts of the year are, in general, much the 
over the three major oceans. Further, no account is taken in these curves of possible 
changes in the diurnal variation with time of year, or with latitude, and it is assumed 
that the nature of the daily changes is practically constant from year to year. It 
remains, therefore, to make a more detailed examination of these ^ta in order to 
determine if the curves for the several oceans represent more than m^ely a statistical 
average of heterogeneous material, and to what extent detailed analyses of subsidiary 
mean values may be justifiable. 

T&bub 78.— Dote* and! Af«an Pofttkm of Seim Divmalry arioHon Seriee for Potential Gradient of the Atmoephere ae 

vied for Detailed Study in Figure SS. 



iut. 

Lcxig. 

E. of Or. 

Mean 
curve, 
Fig. 26 


« 

0 


Pcb 16-17, 1016 
Feb 26-26, 1916 

34.6 8 
48.2 S 

96.0 

104.1 

)- 

Feb 17-18, 1918 
Apr 10-11, 1018 

19.3 S 
10.0 S 

281.0 

266.4 

}* 

Mar 16-17, 1920 
Apr 8-9, 1920 
Apr 10-20, 1920 

30.4 S 
24.es 
se.4 s 

8.8 

846.7 

6.4 

- C 

, Feb 18-19, 1921 
Apr 9-10,1921 

88.0 N 

28.0 N 

234.4 

210.0 

D 

* 


PemArkB regarding evidence indicated by mean curves 


'A and B: Approadmately same diurnal variation for stations of 
• southern latitude, but in different oceans and for same time of 
, year. 

B and JO: Similar variation for north and south latitude at same 
\ ttoe of year. 

A and B ^th C and D: Approximately similar diurnal variation 
in three different oceans; approximate same diurnal variation 
for 1016-18 as for 1920-21, and praotic^y no change in diurnal 
variation with change in absolute value, 
f C and D: Diurnal variation similar in North Pacific and South 
\ Atlantic oceans at same time of year. 


In view of our ignorance of the cause or causes of the diurnal variation of the 
atmospheric potential-gradient, any knowledge we may be able to obtain regarding either 
the constancy of or possible changes in its characteristic features during the progress 
of the year is a matter of considerable interest. The results obtained during the months 
of February, March, and April, 1915-1921, appeared to be especially well suited to test 
the legitimacy of combining data from widely separated regions, since several series of 
^umal-variation observations were obtained during these months in both the northern 
and southern hemispheres and in each of the chief oceans. In the first four columns of 
Table 78 are shown the actual series used, their dates, positions, and how they were 
combined to form the curves of Figure 25 for comparative study. If one takes into 
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account the small number of 24-hour series (only two or three) involved in each curve 
and the disturbances and irregular fluctuations to which the potential gradient is sub- 
ject, the agreement of the four curves appears much better than one would expect. 



EXPLANATION 


0»A -INDIAN OCEAN S0UTH,I9I6(*) •-D-PACIFIC OCEAN NORTH, 1921(E) 

• »B- PACIFIC OCEAN SOUTH, 1318 (2) 0-C-ATUNTlC OCEAN SOUTH, 

Fio. 25.— Comparison of Diurnal Variation of Potential Qradiant for 
Same Time of Year in Diffmnt Oceans and in Different Latitudes. 


In the last column of Table 78 are summarized the chief conclusions resulting from 
thft comparisons of the curves of Figure 26 in various combinations. From these it 
appears that the general features of the diurnal variation of the atmospheric potential- 
gradient, at a given time of year, are approximately the same in each of the oceans and 
for both northern and southern latitudes. They also indicate that, despite a marked 
reduction in the absolute value of the potential gradient between 1916 and 1921 (to be 
discussed later), the relative values throughout the day, expressed as percentages of 
the mean-of-day value, remained roughly the s R- me . 

In view of the foregoing results, mean diumal-variation curves were formed for 
each month, the curve for any given month being based on all the diumal-variation 
series given in Table 76 for that month. For convenience of reference the chief facts 
regMding the diumal-variation series are summarized in Table 77, where the series for 
each month durmg 1916 to 1921 are grouped together. Although the mean curves 
corresponding to the monthly groups are not reproduced here, a word should be said 
regarding their general nature. While perhaps none of them is more than a rough 
approximation of what would be obtained from a large number of observational seriM. 

together, they do give a fair representation of the main features 
of the diurnal variation of the potential gradient over the ocean for different parts of 
the year* ^ gener^ the annual cycle of changes in the diurnal variation indicated by 
the monthly curves is similar to that which occurs at various stations of western and cen- 
tral Europe, as, for example, at Potsdam. 

There is, howwer, a inarked difference between the ocean results and the Potsdam 
r^ts as regar^ the relative unportance of the 24-hour and other waves at different 
toes of year For mmple, at Potsdam the 12-hour wave beco^iSISito^S 
nent fr(Mn February to imdyear, after which it decreases until November while the 24-. 

me oce^, on the ooitr^, the mean monthly ouivos indieate that the 24-lunm 
ynm predommates for about thiee-fourthe of the year, while the l^-hour wai4 
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to be either non-existent or at least so small as to be practically negligible, except during 
the months May to July, inclusive. The graph at the bottom of Figure 26 represents 
the yearly mean diumal-variation curve derived from the 59 diumal-variation series 
on the Carnegie for the years 1915 to 1921. 

Tablb 79. — Summary of Z)iiinKi^7anaitoni2esii?tetn PoieitM Oradimt of the Atmosphere ca Obtained 

on the Carnegie^ 1916 to 1921, 



Feb, Mar, Apr 

May, Jun, Jul 

Aug, Sep, Oct 

Nov, Deo, Jan 

General 

mean 










Feb to Jan 

G. M. T. 

(12 series) 

(12 series) ‘ 

(17 series) 

(18 series) 

(59 series) 


P 

AP 

P 

AP 

P 

AP 

P 

AP 

P 

AP 

h 

vfm 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

e/m 

1 

120 

-20 

105 

- 9 

104 

- 6 

115 

-17 

110 

-14 

2 

123 

-17 

101 

-13 

100 

-10 

114 

-18 

109 

-15 

3 

120 

-20 

101 

-13 

98 

-12 

118 

-19 

108 

-16 

4 

119 

-21 

101 

-13 

90 

-14 

113 

-19 

107 

-17 

5 

118 

-22 

104 

-10 

93 

-17 

119 

-13 

108 

-16 

6 

119 

-21 

108 

- 6 

93 

-17 

118 

-14 

109 

-15 

7 

128 

-12 

111 

- 3 

97 

-13 

117 

-15 

113 

-11 

8 

127 

-13 

117 

+ 3 

98 

-12 

122 

-10 

116 

- 8 

9 

124 

-16 

115 

+ 1 

97 

-13 

m 

- 9 

114 

-10 

10 

128 

-12 

109 

- 5 

100 

-10 

123 

- 9 

116 

- 8 

11 

132 

- 8 

107 

- 7 

99 

-11 

134 

+ 2 

120 

- 4 

12 

141 

+ 1 

107 

- 7 

104 

- 6 
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It was apparent from the monthly mean curves that a division of the year into 
3-month periods approximately symmetrical about the solstices and equinoxes would 
result in the grouping together of those months which showed the greatest similarity 
as regards the diurnal variation of the potential gradient. As the result of such 
grouping there are 12 series of diumal-vanation observations available for establishing 
a mean curve for February, March, and April, 12 series for May, J\me, and July, 17 
for August, September, and October, and 18 for November, December, and January.* 
In Figure 26 are given mean curves as derived from the data in Table 76 for each of 
these 3-month periods as follows: (a) a mean curve from all diumal-variation series 
of Cruise IV or cruises IV and V; (6) a similar subsidiary mean curve based on the 
observations of Cruise VI only; and (c) a mean curve, the heavy middle curve of each 
group, based on all observations during the respective months throughout cruises IV, 
V, and VI. The mean curve deduced from all 59 series for the 12-month period is given 
at the bottom of Figure 26. The values given in Table 79 for the Greenwich hours 
are scaled from the heavy curves of Figure 26. 

^ The numbers of series here allotted to the several S-month periods differ slightly from those given In Tm, May, 
vol. 26 (1923)i pp. 6X*-81t as follows: For the May-June-July period the series thou^t to have been obtained on June S 
and 9, 1920, was found from the original records to have been discontinuous by a matter of 24 hours and was, therefore, 
rejected; also, the series for November 1 and 2, 1921, was added to the Novembor-l^eoember-January group* 
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It is realized, of course, since the mean curves are not derived from observations 
made at one place or in the same ocean, that even the general mean curves for the several 
3-month periods are only approximate ones and that undoubtedly they will be modi- 
fied somewhat as to detail when additional diurnal-variation data become available. 
However, a comparison of the two subsidiary mean curves for each 3-month period 
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indicates that no changes of great moment are to be expected with the acquirement of 
additional data. 

In order to obtain approximate numerical measures of the characteristic features 
of the diurnal variation of the potential gradient as derived from the Camegie observa- 
tions and of their changes during the progress of the year, and also to facilitate compari- 
son between land and ocean results, the data represented by the heavy curves of Figure 
26 and tabulated in Table 79 have been analyzed by the method of Fourier. Following 
the usual practice, it is assumed, that the value of the potential gradient P is given at any 
time by the expression 

P”!**"}"®! sm sin sin (35H-0»)-t* . . . (1) 

e being counted from O'* midnight G. M. T., at the rate of 16* per hour. T^e results 
of the analyses for the solstitial and equinoctial quarters and for the entire year are 
given in Table 80, where the amplitudes, c, are expressed in volts per meter and in per- 
centages of P», the mean-of-day value. It should be noted that all potential-gradient 
values shown in the graphs and tables of this report are of the order of .20 to 25 per cent 
greater than those given in the author’s earlier papers to which references have been made. 
The occasion for these changes was discussed on pages 387 and 388. 

Table 80. — Eestdta of Fowrier AnoLyoU of the Diurnal VaricMon of the Potential Oradient (P) from OhservaHona Aboard 

the Camegie, 1915^19161, 
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From Table 80, and also from the curves of Figure 26, it is obvious that the 24- 
hour wave continues, throughout the year, to be the predominating feature of the 
diurnal variation. Whether or not the apparent annual variation of 4>i is real is, of course, 
a question whose settlement must await the results of further observational work over 
the oceans. It is of interest to note, however, that the departures of (f>i for the May- 
June-July quarter and the November-December-January quarter, respectively, from 
tfn for the yearly mean are similar in sense and magnitude to what is found at many 
land stations.** 

As regards the amplitudes of the waves, the most striking fact brought out by the 
analysis is the marked diminution of Ci and increase of ct during the May-June-July 
quarter similar to what is observed at most land stations, the ratio ct/ci during this 
quarter being in fact more than five times as large as during the November-December- 
January quarter. 

Unfortunately, the geographical distribution of the observations for the May- 
June-July quarter is not so good as one might wish, since 11 of the 12 series of observa- 
tions were made in a relatively small part of the Pacific Ocean (between latitudes 36* N 
and 26* S and longitude 166* £ and 240* E) and do not, therefore, represent the ocean 
as a whole. While the remaming series, which was obtained in the Indian Ocean, 
shows a secondary maximum at about 6** to 8'* G, M. T., it is not so marked as In 
the observations from the Pacific. It is significant, however, that the subsidiary mean 
curves of Figure 26 from the observations of May-Juiy during cruises IV and VI, 
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respectivdy, are in fair agreeraent as to the essential features of the diurnal variation 
during this part of the year. 

The good agreement of the May-July curve from the observations of Cruise IV 
with that obtained from the observations of Cruise VI points rather strongly to the 
existence at this time of year of a 12-hour wave whose amplitude is large as compared 
with what is found from the other mean curves for 3-month periods. It is, there- 
fore, pertinent to inquire regarding the nature of the diurnal variation of the potential 
gradient in this same region during the remainder of the year. Fortunately, of the 17 
series for August-October, 6 represent approximately the same region as the May- 
July curve; and of the 18 series for the November-January period, 7 were obtained in 
the area under discussion. In both oases the subsidiary mean curves resemble the 
yearly mean curve and the respective quarterly curves much more closely than they 
resemble the May-July curve. In other words, for the area in which the observations 
of May-July were made, the diurnal variation of the potential gradient during the six 
months of the year for which comparative data are available is practically identical 
with that derived from all oceans, as given in Figure 26, for the same montta (August- 
October and November-January) . Consequently, so far as the Pacific Ocean is concerned, 
the evidence from the data in hand is entirely in favor of the reality of the double maxi- 
mTim type of curve for the three months May-July. For the remainder of the year, 
however, the sin^e-maximum type with only a small amplitude for the 12-hour wave 
appears to predominate for all oceans. 

Attention was directed by Liideling* to the importance of ocean diurnal-variation 
observations for supplying evidence regarding the correctness of Ebert’s* hypothesis of a 
causal relation between the diumal-variation of the barometric pressure and the poten- 
tial i^dient. Such evidence is particularly desirable, since it has been found by Chree* 
that the pressure curve at Kew, especially in the afternoon, shows a considerable l ag 
with i^erence to the potential-gradient curve, whereas, accor^g to Ebert’s hypothasis, 
the pressxue curve shoidd always lead. Although Neumayer'* did not call attention 
to tl^ fact, an examination of the published results of his registration of both potential 
gradient and atmospheric pressure at Melbourne, 1856-1862, shows the same effect, 
the pressure curve in tto case also lagging from one to three hours behind the potential- 
gradient curve. Despite the obvious need for evidence on this point from ocean observa- 
tions, it turns out that no direct evidence is available from the observations to date, 
since the amplitude of the second harmonic over the oceans has been found large enough 
for definite comparisons only during the three months May-July, which is also the 
quarter for which the regional distribution of the stations (as given above) is least favor- 
able for such a study. This is due to the fact that, for the relatively limited region 
m which the May-July data were obtained, the two daily maxima occur, on the average, 
at about the same local times as in western Europe, since the difference in local with 
refer^ce to the European stations is of the order of 12 hours. Obviously, for such a 
condition no assistance can be obtained from Fourier analysis, since the value of 4% 
would be practically the same, whether the observations were referred to G. M. T. or 
^ local time. Fur^er observations during the May-July period in the Atlantic and 
mman ^eans would supply v^uable data both for determining whether the 12-hour 
wave observed in riie znid-Facific is local or world-wide in distribution and whether 
It progresses according to local or universal time. 

However, we a^ume the existence of both 24-hour and 12-hour waves, the oom- 
bmat ion, according to local time, of observations from two stations differing in longitude 

^ v(iL td (190&), pp. 115^121, wpedafiy, p. X2l. ' • 

a eopeeiHUy p. 204. 

TraM$,f Series A, vioL 206 (1906), pp. 299‘-334i para^aph 27. 
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by 180® should result in the neutralization of universal-time effects and the strength- 
ening of local-time effects, provided, of course, that the same effects occur at both sta- 
tions and are of approximately equal value at both. Proceeding along this line, a study 
was made of the data in hand to determine (1) whether the 12-hour wave with an aver- 
age amplitude of 4 per cent of the mean value (ranging from 2 per cent in December to 
8 per cent in June) progresses more nearly according to local or xiniversal time, and (2) 
whether there is evidence of any other local-time components of world-wide occurrence. 
For this purpose a separate study was made of the diurnal-variation observations from 
24 selected days (12 pairs), the places of observation represented by each pair differing 
in longitude by approximately 180®. The resulting mean curve of these compensated 
observations, according to local time, was found to be very similar to curve C of Figure 
23. (As a matter of fact, the new curves differ very little from curve C of Figure 
23, except with respect to the number of observational series which they represent.) 
While an examination of the 24-day mean curve indicates a possible local-time wave of 
staall amplitude and approximately 6-hour period, it shows no evidence of any other 
wave of appreciable amplitude. According to Fourier analysis, the 6-hour wave has 
an amplitude of about 3 per cent of the mean-of-day value. Pm, and its phase-angle 
at local midnight is zero. 

The results just stated, so far as they go, indicate: (1) That the 12-hour wave of the 
diurnal variation of the potential gradient over the ocean, like the 24-hour wave, is 
approximately a universal-time phenomenon, as one would indeed be led to infer from 
the fact that the corresponding phase-angles (^s of Table 80) are nearly constant, not- 
withstanding the relatively large differences in the local times of the stations at which 
the observations were made; (2) as regards the 6-hour wave, which apparently is the 
only local-time wave of general occurrence over the oceans, both the amplitude and phase- 
angle are in as close agreement with the results obtained by Bauer* from his analysis 
of the Ebro potential-gradient data for 1910-1920, and those of Chree* based on the Kew 
data from 1898 to 1912, as one could expect from the limited observational data available 
for investigation. Whether the results obtained with reference to the 6-hour wave 
are representative of an actual phenomenon or simply the effect of a fortuitous com- 
bination of observations is another question which must await, for answer, the accumula- 
tion and study of more observational data. Similarly, the amplitude of the 12-hour 
wave over the oceans is, in general (except during the May-July quarter), so small 
that its failure to show up under the method of deriving local-time means from non- 
simultaneous “compensated observations” does not by any means prove that it occurs 
over the oceans as a universal-time phenomenon. In fact, owing to the relatively 
small number of “compensated” series now available, the most important positive 
result coming from this method of attack is the unmistakable evidence which it furnishes 
with reference to the progress of the 24-hoxir wave approximately according to universal 
rather than local time, and the absence of major local-time effects of general occurrence. 

CoimBMA.TOBT Evidencb vrou IsoziATXD Dailt Obsbrvahons. 

The diurnal variation of the potential gradient, as given in the foregoing discussion, 
could, of course, be obtained only from direct observation of the actual variation during 
a great number of days. However, as stated elsewhere (Atmospheric-Electric Hesults, 
Vol. y, p. 197), in addition to the diurnal-variation series, isolated sets of potential- 
gradient observations are also made daily on the Carnegie at about 9 or 10 o’clock ship’s 
time as part of the regular observational program. As in the case of diurnal-variation 
observations, each daily set is composed of 20 observations made at l-nunute inter- 

• Terr. Moq.^ vol. 27 (1922), pp. 1-30, Table 14 and paragraph 40. 

Trans., Series A, vol. 206 (1906), pp. 299-^4, paragraph 15, mad voL 215 (1915}» pp. 138-159, paragraph 13. 
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vals. While regular morning observatioxis are perhaps more likely to be made imder 
disturbed conditions than are the 24-hour series of observations, it nevertheless appears 
from the foregoing evidence regarding a 24-hour wave progressing according to universal 
time that, it there is a large number of such isolated sets for each hour of the Greenwich 
day, the resulting series of the mean homly values, one for each hour of the Greenwich 
day, should bear a general resemblance to the true diurnal-variation for the time of 
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year in which the isolated observations are made. There were 1,200 such isolated 
sets of observations made on about 800 days during cruises IV, V, and VI, in addition 
to the 69 regular 24-hour series of diurnal-variation observations. Since the Carnegie 
sailed around the globe several times during the three cruises in question, the observar- 
tions are, for most parts of the year, fairly well distributed throughout the Greenwich 
day, although the geographical distribution under the circumstances could not be as 
good as is to be desired. While most of these observations were made as part of the 
regular daily program of morning observations, many supplementary observations 
were also made m the latter part of the afternoon and a considerable number of others 
originally formed parts of incomplete diumal-variation series which had to be discon- 
tinued because of unfavorable weather conditions or instrumental difficulties. 

The curves of Figure 27 were prepared to test whether or not there is any simi- 
larity between the succession, according to G. M. T., of isolated daylight values and those 
from consecutive 24-hour series. The heavy angular curve at the top of the fi^re rep- 
resents 320 isolated sets of observations made during the February-March- April period, 
1915-1921, each observed value being referred, according to the longitude of t^e ship’s 
position, to the appropriate hour of the Greenwich civil day. The numerals on the heavy 
curve indicate the number of separate 20-minute sets entering into the respective hourly 
means. The light curve at the top of the figure is the mean diumal-variation curve 
for the same 3-month period as derived from twelve 24-hour series of observations. 
Similar curves are shown for May-Jime-July, August-September-October, November- 
December-January, and for the year (all isolated observations, 1915-1921). The mean 
data for each year and each 3-month period for the isolated observations are given in 
Table 82 (see section “Annual Change of Potential Gradient over the Oceans,” p. 404). 

Bearing in mind that the daily observations are representative of a wider range of 
meteorological conditions than are the diurnal-variation observations, comparison of 
each pair of curves in Figure 27 shows a fairly consistent tendency toward similarity. 
In fact, except where the number of daily observations entering an hourly mean is 
relatively small, the agreement of the two curves is fair. It should be especially noted 
tkit for each of the heavy curves the mean hourly values in the first half of the Green- 
wich day tend to be lower than those m the second half, and that in both yearly meap 
curves each hourly mean value between 13** and 23** G. M. T. exceeds the highest value 
between 23** and IS** G. M. T, 

Although many attempts have been made to formulate the relation between day 
and night values of the potential gradient, the relations found have applied only to 
individual stations or limited regions. The fact that no general relation has been found 
between day and night values is readily understood if it is assumed that the 24-hour 
wave is approximately in the same phase everywhere, over sea and land, regardless 
of local or solar time. 

It is of interest, also, to note that practically all observations on the Carnegie other 
than the night observations of the 24-hour series of diumal-variation observations are 
made during daytime. The qualitative agreement between the two sets of mean curves 
of Figure 27, one set based practically altogether on daylight observations and the 
others (the diumal-variation curves) on approximately equal numbers of daylight and 
night observations, points to the existence of an important component in the diurnal 
variation which is primarily a function of universal rather than local time. 

Ok thb BxiavATioK and Validitt or MsAK-or-DAT YaiiUeib or ths PornKTun GaAsiBNT or isb 
ATUO sraBBs raoM IsonAmn Dailv Obsbbvatiokb. 

The potential-gradient observations on the Carnegie differ from those custorcary 
at fixed observing stations in that the location of the observing station changoj from day 
to day and also because it has not thus far been practicable to obtrin continuous records 
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on the vessel. The regular set of morning observations, occasionally supplemented by 
one or two additional sets later in the day, serve very weU to give the order of magnitude 
of the gradient over the ocean without the introduction of corrections for diurnal varia- 
tion. However, when it is desired to study the distribution of the potential gradient, 
say, with latitude, or over the different oceans, or if information is desired regarding the 
annual variation and secular changes of the gradient, the data from such isolated obse]> 
vations can not be utilized directly, to give reliable results. The occasional 24-hour series 
of diurnal-variation observations, which were made fortnightly or weekly on the Carnegie 
during her fourth, fifth, and sixth cruises, were initiated and continued with two major 
purposes in view. The first was to obtain direct information concerning the diurnal 
variation of the potential gradient over the oceans as a subject of research, and the 
other was to utilize the knowledge so gained for the more effective reduction and study 
of the results of the daily observations. 

It has already been shown that at least the greater part of the diurnal variation of 
the potential gradient over the oceans is due to a wave which progresses according to 
universal rather than local time. Thus observations made at a fixed local time, say 9’>, 
will fall on successive days on higher or lower parts of the diumal-variation curve as the 
vessel occupies positioixs differing in longitude. From the curves of Figure 24 it is obvi- 
ous that most forenoon observations in the Pacific will be higher than the mean value for 
the day, while in the Indian Ocean observations made during the forenoon will tend, 
in general, to be well below the average value for the day. 

FiMher, from the queditative agreement of the curves of Figure 27 it is seen that all 
potential-gradient observations at sea tend to give values which are lower than the mean 
of day if made in the forenoon of the Greenwich civil day and values big bftr than the 
mean of day if made in the afternoon of the Greenwich day. 

Thus there ^ several lines of evidence indicating the need of correcting for diurnal 
variation the daily potential-gradient observations made on the Carnegie, and that such 
correction must take accoxmt of the universal-time component of the diurnal variation. 

If the subsidiary diumal-variation curves of Figure 27, corresponding to the several 
3-month periods of the year, are examined, it will be seen that the diurnal variation 
repressed as percentages of the mean-of-day value remained roughly constant over the 
ixeriod 1915 to 1921. Therefore, the mean curves for the respective 3-month periods 
may be used to comect for diurnal variation all daily observations of 1916 to 1921. By 
the adoption of this procedure the work of applying the necessary correction-factors was 
grcSitly sixnplMdd without the introduction^ it w'ould Appe&r; of serious error. 

It is realized that the potential gradient is frequently subject to large but temporary 
disturb^ces and that an isolated observation may sometimes be made during the occur- 
r^ce m such a disturbance. Again, it is well known that the diurnal variation some- 
time for m entoe day or even for several days may be entirely different from the mean 
variation denvM from the control observations. In all these cases, obviously, the pro- 
cedure of applying a correction-factor based on the normal diumal-variation can not rive 
evenan a^rojirnatdy correct meari-of-day value. However, where we are dealing ^th 
todmds »nost of which correspond to approximately normal conditions. 

reduotioM to mean of day by the application of per cent 
factors based on mean aumal-vanation curves are conducive to a greatly inm^ased 

g^eral imcuracy over What would be , obtained from the use of the same ob^rvati^ 
data without correction for diurnal Variation onservationai 
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ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF POTENTIAL GRADIENT OVER THE OCEANS. 

ESPECIALLY AS REGARDS VARIATION WITH LATITUDE. 

* 

Some observers and writers have concluded that the atmospheric potential-gradient 
probably increases with latitude, or from the tropical regions toward either pole. How- 
ever, the available land observations are so much influenced by local conditions that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain from them conclusive evidence regarding this 
point. The Carnegie may be better suited than fixed stations for obtaining data regard- 
ing variation of the potential gradient with latitude. For example, it is known from 
observatioits at sea that the atmospheric-electric elements over the oceans are much less 
affected by permanent local conditions than at the average land station. There i§ 
also a considerable advantage in being able to observe in various oceans and latitudes on 
the same vessel and with the same apparatus, since differences inherent in the instru- 
ments used, in the procedure followed, and in the methods of standardization are here 
eliminated. 

TABia 81 . — Atmoapheric PotenHcilrOradie^ Resulta OUained on the Carnegie^ Corrected for Diurnal Varia- 

tion and Grouped for $-Month and 1^-Month Periods for 20-Degree BeUs of LatUude, 
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78 
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(12) 
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(22) 

67 
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(17) 
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(68) 
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(28) 
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112 

(8) 

148 

(12) 

80 
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H179) 

126 

>(202) 

185 

>(266) 

^848 

180 

188 


^ Difference in number of days from those given in Table 82 (see footnote) is because of inclusion here of 9 observations 
Oct. 19-29, 1919, 8 observations Nov. 8-6, 1921, and 59 diurnal-variation series, which were omitted from that ta^e. 


It is true that a vessel like the Carnegie does not, in general, remain long enough in 
any given locality to establish conclusive local data. However, during the years 1915 to 
1921 the Carnegie repeatedly visited many different regions, often at different times ef 
year, and thus, by reason of the greater regularity of ocean conditions, it is believed that 
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rdiable inlormation lias been obtained regarding the variation of the various atmospheric- 
electric elements with latitude. 

In Table 81 the data from sea observations on 843 days have been arranged 'to 
baring out such relations as may exist between latitude and the mean value of the poten- 
tial gradient. In that table all values other than those from the 59 diumal-variation 
series have been reduced approximately to mean of day, as indicated previously (see p. 
40p. In order to obtain a fairly detailed picture of the distribution with r^ard to 
latitude, separate mean values of the potential gradient wrere formed corresponding to 
20-degree belts of latitude, north and south, for each of the 3-month periods February 
to April, May to July, August to October, and November to January. Separate 
values were formed for cruises IV, V, and VI, partly to secure a greater number of repre- 
sentative mean values than could be gotten from the data for the individual years and 
partly to have available for comparison similar data obtained by different observers 
and co^ponding to different epochs. Thus the data from Cruise IV (extending over 
approximately two years) are given separately in Table 81 from those for Cruise V and 
those for Cruise VI (also extending over two years). 

The data from Cruise V are not strictly representative of sea conditions in mid- 
ocean, since the extent of the cruise was limited to sailing from Buenos Aires south- 
ward along the Argentine coast to Cape Horn, then north along the western coast of 
South Amenca, and after passing through the Panama Canal continuing northward 
n^the ^tem coast of North America (see Fig. 4). Further, since this cruise was much 
shorto th^ the oth^, the number of observations was in most cases too small and 
msumciently d^tnbuted tbroughout the year to give reliable mean values. T he data 
are, however, mcluded for completeness. " 

of data from cn^ IV and VI as given in the last three columns 

i ^ both cruises the potential gradient, on the average, was 

lOT^ m the eq^tonal regions and increased gradually as higher latitudes were reached 
at lea^ up to the parallels of 60“ north and 60“ south, 

fact that some of the quarterly means for the separate latitude-belts do not have suffi- 
XMsnt o^rvations to be representative, there is a decided tendency in the resoeotive 

increasing j^adient with increase of latitude, simUar^to but 
less regulax than that shown in the February to January means. 

ANNUAL CHANGE OF THE AS INDICATED BY OCEAN 

mean value from year to year will be referred in m the annual 

•ocordiuEly bo distiiipmlied from the mmma 
^ dpmtume of the monthly mem yaluee from the 

it ie of mtoerti to determto to Xt «tmS if 

is indicated by the ocean observations. The redim+f' presmoe of this phenomenon 
^bns made on the Carnegie from 1916 to 1921 to the^a? Potential-gradient observa- 
now it possibleT^the Sst tim? to ite 
P|Ov^ the resulte ^ j^-operly corrected for SuSS ® 

^Thfiro are availably for this invsstiiratin'n hMh ^Vi 
insg ta $9 dton^-variation series mid tiL resets nbla^ v^ues correspond- 

morning ol»ervatk«® and from ineomslete diumfi additional days from 
beeaase of devaopment instrument troubl^ f”®® discontinued 

irouDies or poor meteorologioal conations. Tlie 
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rwults of all observationa except the diumal-variation. series have been corrected for 
diurnal variation in accordance with the method outlined on page 401. Where two or 
more observations were made on the same day, each is separately corrected for diurnal 
variation and the mean of several corrected values used as the mean-of-day value. 

Since the diurnal variation of the potential gradient is approximately the same (see 
p. 402) for the 3 months of each quarter, February to April, May to July, August to 
October, and November to January, the work of applying approximate corrections for 
diurnal variation was materially reduced by using the same correction-factor curve for all 
observations made in February to April, May to July, August to October, and November 
to January, respectively. It is obviously impossible to eliminate all errors arising from 
a possible annual variation of the potential gradient and from its variation with lati- 
tude. However, with the large number of observations now available, it appears desir- 
able to obtain mean values of potential gradient, as corrected for ^umal variation, 
for each 3-month period during the years 1915 to 1921. The mean values resulting 
from such a grouping are given in Table 82, together with interpolated values (inclosed 
in parentheses) for periods in which either no obervations were made, or else the days 
on which observations were made were so few in number that the corresponding means 
would not be representative of the period to which they belong. The mean values for 
each 3-month period, as, for example, February-March-AprU, show throughout the 
yean beginning with 1915, first an increase to 1916 or 1917 and then a gradual and 
oonsistent decrease to the end of 1921. This is so closely in accord with what has been 
observed at land stations, where reliable or undisturbed data of required extent are 
available, as to leave no doubt regarding the reality and universality of this phenomenon. 
The annual changes deduced from the Carnegie observations and those observed at 
various land stationa, and their relationship with sunspottedness, are discussed by 
Doctor Bauer in mother part of this volume (pp. 861-881). 

That the distribution of observations from which Table 82 was derived was suffi- 
ciently general both as to latitude and time of year to justify the conclusion of a marked 

Tasli 83.— AanotpMe PdtrMnt Onikta R$$uU$ Obtalntd on th$ Carntflt, Comattd for Dtwnal 
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change from 1915 to 1921 may be seen by a reference to Table 83, which is a summary 
of certain data from Table 82. 

Tabui 83 . — CompaHaon of Mean Vdues of Hhe PotenMal Oradient as Observed Aboard the 
CcBmegie in Varioua Latitudes on Cruises IV and VL 




Potential gradient 


Late belt 

No. 

Mean epooh 

No. 

Meen epoch 

De- 


days 

1916.2 

da3na 

1020.8 

crease 

0 0 
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* 115 
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88 
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73 
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30 
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67 
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20 

20 SHO S 

51 

134 

127 

116 

18 

40 S-60 S 

09 

162 

30 

127 

85 

rage deoreaae in 

atmospheric potential-gradient during 4.6 years .... 

24 


Here we have compared for each 20-degree belt of latitude from 40° north to 60° 
south the mean yearly values of the potential gradient during Cruise IV (mean epooh 
1916.2) and during Cryiise VI (mean epoch 1920.8). It is seen that in all latitudes for 
wh^h there were sufi5.cient observations for such a comparisoix the mean values observed 
on Cruise VI were from 15 to 20 per cent lower than those observed on Cruise IV. Owing 
to the possible combined effect of sunspot and other variations (see reference to discus- 
sion, p. 405), it would not be safe to infer a linear annual change between the two 
epochs 1916.2 and 1920.8 from the above observed change. 

By talring account of the annual change which has been shown to exist for the 
atmosphOTc potential-gradient over the ocean and of the changes in absolute value of 
the gradient with latitude, it is now possible to get an approximate measure of the aver- 
se potentiaJ-padient over several of the large oceans. The data from cruise IV and 
VI are well smted for such comparisons, since during each of these the Carnegie not only 
circumnavigated the ^obe but also spent much time in both northern and southern 
latitudes. Smce, m already stated, the course of Cruise V was not such as to provide 
representetive mid-ocean data for either the Atlantic or the Pacific, the results fronx 
that cnuse are not considered m this connection. 

slww that, mth a satisfactory distribution of observations, the mean 
potential gratat in the North Pacific was 136 volts per meter during Cruise IV and 97 
vdts per met® during Cruise VI; similarly, the respective mean values for the South 

per nieter md 107 volts per meter. WhUe these data again 

S+w f SJ* 1915 and 1921 on the gradient, we may ^ 

^hout furthCT evidence, conclude that the potential gradient is regularly higher over 
the South Pacific than over the North Pacific: For we have just seentW tWrLw 

SS2 SuLg thel^ ’ Ti? ® “aore time in high southern 

nroSbS “ cowesponding northern latitudesfit is quite 

pmable ttot thB will sa^actonly account for the difference between the mean v2i«m 
In the North md South Pacific on Cruise IV. SimUarly, the (hffeT^ce betw^n NnJS 

IV .nd n White th. effect J^tr^SS^ci^ “aLdm? 
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is again plainly evident both, in the Atlantic and the Indian oceans as shown by the results 
for the two cruises, the unusually high values found during Cruise IV are without doubt 
largely and perhaps wholly attributable to the fact that in both oceans practically all 
observations obtained on Cruise IV were made during the Carnegie’s circumpolar cruise, 
which lay almost entirely between latitudes 60® south and 60® south. This, as we have 
seen from the variation of potential gradient with latitude, would lead one to expect 
conditions sinailar to those actually observed. 

Th^, after allowing approximately for annual change and for latitude effect, there 
was no indication of any marked difference in the atmospheric potential-gradient over the 
several oceans for the same time of year and the same latitude belt. 

VARIATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF IONIC CONTENT, CONDUCTIVITY, AND 
AIR-EARTH CURRENT-DENSITY OVER THE OCEANS. 

DlUBNiX Vabiationb. 

During 1916 to 1921 daily observations were regularly made on the Carnegie, when 
the vessel was at sea, of the ionic content for both positive and negative ions, n+ and w_, 
and of the unipolar conductivities, X+ and X_. Occasional series of diumal-variation 
observations of n+ were made also during these years. Diumal-variation observations 
of the positive conductivity were made from 1918 to 1921 and of both X+,and X_ from April 
to November 1921. 

There were 64 diumal-variation series for n+ and their general distribution was as 
follows: During cruises IV and V, 9 series in the North Pacific Ocean ahd 14 in the 
South Pacific Ocean; during Cruise VI, 8 in the North Pacific Ocean and 9 in the South 
Pacific Ocean; during cruises IV and VI combined there were 8 series in the Indian 
Ocean and 6 in the Atlantic Ocean. The mean diumal-variation graphs corresponding 
to the above groupings are given in Figure 28, all observations being referred to local 
mean time. Inspection of these graphs shows several well-marked characteristics that 
are common both for observations from widely separated regions and those made in 
the same regions but on different cruises. The most marked common feature of these 
graphs is a principal minimum at about S'* to 6'* local mean time, followed by a sharp rise 
to the chief daily maximum occurring in general at about 8'*. (Only the mean curve for 
the North Pacific Ocean from observations on Cruise VI has its chief maximum during 
the night, although the mean curve from similar observations during Cruise IV in the 
same region is in good general agreement with the curves from other regions.) Most of 
the curves also indicate the occurrence of a secondary minimum shortly before noon, 
after which the values reach a fiat secondary maximum which persists with slowly 
decreasing values throughout the afternoon and which gives way, shortly before mid- 
night, to a relatively rapid return to the chief morning minimum. Only in the curve for 
the Atlantic Ocean is there a suggestion that the mid-day minimum may be the chief 
one of the day. However, the number of series eiltering into this curve is very small, 
only six days, and as the atmospheric-electric conditions were considerably disturbed 
on several of these days it is believed that the average variation in the Atlantic Ocean 
on normal days may not differ much from the mean variation found in the other oceans. 
From the foregoing it appears one is warranted in expecting the ionic numbers over the 
ocean to be, in general, above the average value during the day and below the average 
during the nij^t, witlx the chief minimum occurring at about 4** and the chief maximum 
at about 8>* locid mean time, the tendency being towards approximately constant or 
slowly decreasing values during the afternoon. 

Obrorvations of the diurnal variation of the positive conductivity on the Carnegie 
during 1918 to 1921 have provided 34 usable series, and of these the last 14 made were 
accompanied by similar observations for the negative conductivity. Thus it is possible 
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to detennine in a general way the characteristic features of the diurnal variations not only 
of the two unipolar conductivities and of the total conductivity, but also those of the air- 
earth current-density, since potential-gradient measurements regularly accompanied 
those for the conductivity. 
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Via, 28.— niumal Variation of Poritiva-Ion Content of the Atmoephere from 
Obaervatiems on the Canugit, 1915-1921. 


^om the results of several land stations where conductivity records have been 
obtamed, it is evident that the diurnal variation of the positive and negative conduc- 
tivities at a given time and place are in general very siroilar, and this has been found 
to hold also for the oceans. However, at some stations, as, for example, at Potsdam, 
the nature of the diurnal variation varies greatly with the time of year, and in general 
is ^erent for a given time of year than at other stations. From the data before us it is 
evident that over the oceans, as over land, the diurnal variation in a given region 
apparently depends to (|uite an extent also upon the time of year and for a given time of 
year upon the latitude. Apparently, then, there can be no such thing as a simple and 
general egression for the diurnal variation of the conductivity. It is not possible from 
the data in hand to derive reliable diurnal-variation curves for various regions and times 
of year suitable for approximately reducing to mean of day observations on a mov- 
ing vessel. 

During the months April to October 1921, fourteen 24-hour series of simultaneous 
diurnal-variation observation for positive and negative conductivity, X+ and X_, and 
potential gradient were obtained. The extreme latitudes represented by these observa- 
tions were about 29“ south and 34“ north, and, with the exception of one series in the 
Canbbean Sea, all were obtained in the Pacific Ocean. Half the observations were 
made within 16“ of the equator, average latitude 8“, and the remainder near the tronios 
with an average latitude of 26“. " 
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As foxmd for X+ from earlier observations on tbe Carnegie, the diurnal variation 
for both X+ and X_ is less pronounced than that of the potential gradient and progresses 
according to local mean time. Separate mean curves representing the region of the 
tropics and of the equator, however, indicate some interesting differences. Although 
both curves show maxima in the neighborhood of S'* to lO** and 20** to 22**, the intervening 
m i nimum appears from these observations to be decidedly secondary for the region of 
the tropics, while it is the principal minimum for the region of the equator. The mean 
valu^, expressed in imits of 10“* b. s. u., are as follows: For the region of the tropics, 
X+«*1.60 and X_*1.39, and for the region of the equator, X+=1.68 and X^=1.34. 

In general, it may be stated that the diurnal variation of the conductivity tends to 
be somewhat similar to, though less regular than, that of the ionic content, and that 
the daily ranges of the mean curves run from 10 to 20 per cent of their respective mean 
values according to place and time of year. 

The regular forenoon schedule of observations at sea on the Carnegie during 1915 to 
1921 included the measurement, as nearly simultaneously as possible, of both the uni- 
polar conductivities and the potential gradient. Thus there are available from these 
observations a large number of isolated determinations of the air-earth current-density. 
Now, earlier observations, as indicated on page 356 of the “Annual Report of the Di- 
rector of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism for 1921,*’ had shown that the 
diurnal variation of positive air-earth current-density (i+), the product of the potential 
gradient and the positive conductivity, resembled that of the potential gradient much 
more closely than it did that of X+. Accordingly, when it became apparent that the 
diurnal variation of the conductivity was too irregular to afford a basis for even an 
approximate reduction of the observed current-densities to mean-of-day values, special 
24-hour series of simxiltaneous measurements of both conductivities and of the potential 
gradient were undertaken to determine directly the diurnal variation of the current- 
density. 

The results of 14 such series of observations show (1) that the diurnal variation of 
the total current-density differed but little from that of each of its unipolar components; 
(2) that when observations from regions extending over a considerable range of longi- 
tude were grouped to form a mean curve the range of the mean curve was invariably 
greater when the observations were referred to a common time-scale than when each 
series was referred to its own local mean time; and (3) that the mean curves for the 
separate oceans show similarity only when all observations are referred to a common 
time-scale. 

In Figure 29 are reproduced in order the following mean diumal-variation curves 
from the results obtained during 1918 to 1921 for the total current-density, I = P(X++X_), 
and the unipolar current-densities i+ and i_, all observations being referred to Green- 
wich mean time: 


Aif , positive cuirent-denaty from 5 series in the Pacific Ocean during February, March, and 
April; , 

Bi, Bii-, and jB*-, total current-density and its positive and negative components, respectively, 
from 8 series in the Pacific Ocean during April (1 day), May, June, and July; 

Ct, Cn., and C*-, total current-density and unipolar components from 6 series in the Pacific 
Ocean during August, September, and October; _ , . 

D#., positive current-density from 6 series in the Pacific Ocean during November, December, 
and Januftry; 

positive current-density from 4 series in the Indian Ocean during June, August, and 

Fih pi^^^urrent-density from 3 series in the Atlantic Ocean during December, March, 
and April. 


A comparison of the curves B<+ and B<_ with curve Bi and of the curves C,+ and 
Ci- with Ct show that for a given time of day the percentages of their respective mean- 
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of-day values taken from the component curves are practically the same as those 
obtained from the total current-density curves. Accordingly, so long as we are dealing 
only with percentages or ratios in the reductions to mean of day, we may for practical 
purposes utilize the earlier curves for i+ for wMch the correspon^ng values of were 
obtained, just as we do the /-curves. 
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shows the resemblance to be closest with the curves of the C group, but also a tendency 
to favor the J5 group. Since the series entering into curve Ei+ for the Indian Ocean 
were obtained in June, August, and October, this is what one would expect and indi- 
cates that the diurnal variation of the cmrent-density may be the same in different 
oceans for the same time of year. Similar evidence comes from a comparison of the 
curve Ft+ for the Atlantic Ocean for the months December, March, and April, and the 
curves A <+ and D h- for the Pacific Ocean, which contain the results for December, March, 
and April. 

Thus the evidence available at this time indicates that over the oceans the diurnal 
variation of the air-earth current-density is similar to that of the potential gradient (1) 
as to the general nature of the variation throughout the day, (2) as to its progression 
according to universal rather than local mean time, and (3) as to the changes in its 
characteristic features with time of year. 


Chanoii wrx'K LAxTrunis and Change erom Epoch 1916 to Epoch 1921. 

While detailed information regarding the atmospheric-electric elements for a ^ven 
location can not be obtained accurately from the results of the observations on the 
Carnegie, it is believed, for reasons already stated (p. 403), that these observations can 
be utilized to furnish facts of interest and theoretical value regarding the general dis- 
tribution of atmospheric electricity over the Earth, especially as regards changes with 
latitude and as regards evidence of any changes in the absolute values of the elements 


Tablb 84 . — PoHHvb and Negative lomcrCenterU of the Atmosphere from Observatione oi% the Carnegie dvHng 
Cmdses I V and VI, Giving S-^Month and liB^Month Means for BO^Degree Belts of LaMtuuk, 
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OnJawIV 

mAVI 

1 «18 (186) 

519 


ionafec 


iona/ee 

14) 582 (18) 540 uo; uo; 

26) 515 (24) 689 (8) 587 (8) 


iona/ee 


iona/ec 


iona/ee 


( 8 ) 


741 (8) 697 


Gbhxbax Mbakb 


iona/ee 


iona/ee 


682 

(21) 

558 

(21) 

60 

67 

659 

548 

657 

541 

421 

(28) 

863 

(26) 

62 

58 

549 

450 

585 

471 

551 

(23) 

451 

(28) 

75 

67 

668 

589 

692 

Ml 

678 

(26) 

444 

(25) 

110 

105 

685 

558 

679 


494 

(8) 

846 

<7) 

25 

25 

590 

476 

502 

4# 


iona/ee 

-- - 

— 


iona/ee 

_ J K. V*1 

iem/j^ 

560 

(79) 

424 

(81) 

266 

298 

584 

470 

57d 


545 

(106) 

442 

(102) 

841 

82^ 

644 

526 

641 











547 

(185) 

484 

(188) 

687 

620 

615 

499 

698 
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as determined by the comparison of the mean results of similar observations on cruises 

separated by a period of years. -i. 

Ionic-content measurements for both n+ and «_ were regularly made on the Oor- 
negie in the forenoon. During the fourth cruise determinations of n+ and n- were made 
on 296 298 days, and during the sixth cruise on 341 and 322 days, respectively. 

The great majority of these observations were made between 9*^ and 10*^ and nearty all 
the remaining ones between lO** and ll^ From the diurnal-variation curves of Figure 
28 we see that, on the average, between 9^ and ll** the ionic content approxima^ 
d(»ely the mean-of-day value. Therefore we may consider the results of the daily 
observations for ionic content as fair approximations to the respective mean-of-day 
values, and employ them directly in the formation of mean values for different regions 
and epochs. 

Table 84 gives for cruises IV and VI separate mean values for each of the 
3-month periods February to April, May to July, August to October, and November to 
January for 20-degree belts of latitude from the equator to 60° north and 60° south, 
respectively. Figures in parentheses indicate the number of days upon which the 
values given depend. Comparisons among the various mean values disclose no certain 
tenfieT^cies toward a relation between ionic content and latitude, nor is there convinc- 
ing evidence of a variation with time of year. It may be noted, however, that the 
3-month means for all latitudes from cruises IV and VI show for both n+ and a 
TwftTinniTn during the August to October quarter and a minimum for the November to 
January quarter. 

However, if we compare the mean values of n+ or n_ for the two cruises, we see evi- 
dence of an appreciable increase in the values for Cruise VI over that of Cruise IV. For 
n+ the respective weighted mean v^ues are 584 and 644 ions per cubic centimeter, or an 
inaease of 10 per cent; and for n. the respective mean values are 470 and 526 ioiu 
pCT cubic centimeter, an increase of 12 per cent. The mean results from the diurnal- 
variation series of n+ during Cruise VI also indicate an increase of the order of about 
15 per cent over the corresponding value for Cruise TV. 

Table 86. — Ccmparieons of lordoConient EeMs from Cruiaeo IV and VI Booed on Table 84, 



(ti+- 

•nJ) 

Bifferenoes (Cruise 


for Cruise 

VI- 

Cruise IV) 

Latitude belt 

, 




IV 

VI 


Anw 

e o 

ion$/cc 

iow/ce 

wnejet 

ionofoc 

60 N-40 N 



40 N-20 N 

TO 

111 

108 

76 

20 N- 0 N 

86 

09 

- 32 

- 45 

0 S-20 S 

135 

129 

153 

159 

20 S^ S 

140 

127 

89 

102 

40 S-60 S 

114 

114 

- 10 

- 10 

Means. . . 

118 

116 

62 

56 


Table 85 summarises several comparisons of the ionic-content results of cruises IV 
and VI based on weighted means given in Table 84. For example, the second and third 
oolxiipBs of Tablo 85 givo for cruised XV And VI, respectively, the excess of positive over 
, nqiarive ions per cubic centimeter, and show that the average volume-charge of the air 
imx ^ Surface of the was practically the same during cruises IV and VI, whereas 
. ^ measured content of ions of each kind was, on the average, 10 to 15 per cent greater 

fw Croiac VI than for Oruise IV . It is of interest to note also that the ratio as com- 
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puted from the respective values of n+ and n_ was 1.24 for Cruise IV and 1.22 for Cruise 
VI. The fourth column of Table 85 gives for each belt of latitude the excess of the 
weighted mean from the observations of Cruise VI over the corresponding quantity 
from Cruwe IV ; the last coluTnn gives similar results for n_. Whether decreases actually 
occurred in two of the belts during the time in which the remaining belts showed increased 
values can not be ascertained. However, it seems more reasonable to suppose that the 
results* found may be the consequences of an undetermined annual variation in the 
measured quantities. 

It has already been stated that observations were made daily on the Camegie of the 
elements required for the determination of the air-earth current-density. In general, 
these observations were made between Q** and lO** in the forenoon, with the procedure so 
arranged that the mean times of the potential-gradient observations coincided with that 
of the conductivity observations. These times usually agreed very closely, although 
sometimes such agreement was prevented by meteorological or instrumental conditions. 
However, as seen in the Table of Final Eesvdts (pp. 212-265), no computation of the cur- 
rent-density was made where the difference between the mean times of potential-gradient 
and conductivity observations exceeded 0.5 hour. 

It has also been shown (see Fig. 29) that the diurnal variation of the current-density 
over the oceans is similar to that of the potential gradient and that, as for the potential 
gradient, reductions of observations from widely scattered stations to approxunate mean- 
of-day values can best be made on the basis of a diurnal variation progressing according to 
universal time. . 

There were 525 days during the yesurs 1915 to 1921 on which usable current-density 
data were obtained. These results have all been corrected for diurnal variation on the 
basis of per cent corrections obtained by smoothing the curves of Figure 29. Table 86 
gives the mean values of the air-earth current-density, so corrected, from 257 observa- 
tions from Cruise IV, 86 observations from Cruise V, and 182 observations from Cruise 
VI. The table gives, for each cruise, 8-month means for each 10-degree belt of lati- 
tude from the equator to 60’’ north and to 60° south. As stated in the discussion of the 
potential-gradient data (p. 404)-, the data from Cruise V, on account of the brevity of 
the cruise and the nearness of the course to continental shores, are not truly representative 
of the mid-ocean conditions. Therefore, the main comparisons and conclusions in regard 
to the current-density will be based on the data from cruises IV and VI only, since each 
of these cruises extended over approximately two years and covered the greater parts of 
the major oceans. 

The numbers of observations entering into the 3-month means for the respective 
latitude-belts are inclosed in parentheses. While the distribution of the observations is 
inadequate so far as the higher latitudes are concerned, it appears that the table ^ves no 
evidence of a weU-established difference between the current-densities as observed in 
different latitudes. To be sure, the values for Cruise VI give a general impression of 
lower values in the equatorial and high latitudes than in the intermediate regions. How- 
ever, if one leaves the insuflBicient ^ta of Cruise V out of account, one of the most 
utr ilring rcsults appears to be the indication of a general constancy of the current-density 
at a given time over the regions for which the data apply. 

Table 87 consists of a summary of the more important features of Table 86. Because 
of the scarcity of. data for latitudes above 40°, general comparison may only be made for 
the r^ons between t^ equator and latitudes 40° north and 40° south, respectively. 
From the summarized data of Table 87 for these regions it appears that during both 
cruises IV and VI the average current-density from the equator to latitude 40° south 
was of the ordm: of 10 per cent greater than for the corresponding belt north of the 
equator. Such a pr^onderance of the values for the Southern Hemisph«» was, how- 
ever, not indicated either for the ionic content or the potential gradient. 
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86.— AtP-JfortA Cvrrtfr^Den^ JramObtemO^ on tiu Camesie, 1S15~19S1, Corrected for Diurnal Variation, 
diving Means for 10-Degree Bette of Latitude. 


Tebrnaiy, May, 

Iiatitade belt Maroli, June, 

April July 


Augoet, Novembet, 

September, Deeember, 

Ootober January 


Februaiy to Januaiy 

Total Means 

No. 

reaults Wtd. Axith. 


Masoh 1916 TO Biatsasxt 1817 (Appboximatb Epoch 1916.2) dvscnq Cmnsa IV 


80 N-^0 N 
60 N-40 N 
40 N-30 N 
80 N-20 N 
20 N-10 N 
10 N- 0 N 
0 S-10 S 
10 S-20 S 
20 S-80 S 
30 S-40 S 
40 S-60 S 
60 S-60 8 


BSUXIO^ 


3.3 (1) 
4.1 (6) 

8.3 (18) 


11.6 ( 6 ) 
12.6 ( 20 ) 
12.7 (16) 


RSDXIO-* 
«.0 ( 1 ) 
9.2 (4) 

9.0 (5) 

8.8 (7) 

11.6 (16) 
11.6 (6) 
10.2 ( 1 ) 

12.9 (1) 

13.2 (4) 

10.9 (4) 

0.7 (1) 


BSUXKr^ 

13.3 

(7) 

8.9 

as) 

13.0 

(7) 

12.9 

(6) 

10.9 

(7) 

10.6 

(n) 

10.0 

(2) 

12.1 

(6) 

9.5 

(8) 

11.1 

(5) 

8.8 

(8) 


Bsvxta^ 


13.4 (2) 

15.1 (2) 

8.9 <2) 

11-4 (4) 

11.2 (4) 

11.6 (9) 

12.7 (10) 

11.2 (9) 

9.9 (3) 
9.7 (26) 


8 

17 

14 

15 
SO 
39 

7 

15 

19 

24 

27 

42 


ASI/XIO-^ 


12.6 

10.6 

9.0 

9.0 

11.6 

11.8 

10.4 

9.9 

10.0 

8.9 

10.2 

10.7 

10.7 

10.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11.2 

11.2 

11.7 

0.5 

10.8 

11.2 


DioBiiBaB 1917 to JtTiTB 1918 CAjppboximat* Epoch 1918.2) noBwo CBoisa V 


40 N-30 N 
80 N-20 N 
20 N-10 N 
10 N- 0 N 
0 S-10 S 
10 S-20 S 
20 S-30 S 
80 S-40 S 
40 S-60 S 
60 S-60 S 


ESITXIO^ 


7.2 (3) 
11.0 (7) 

11.9 (11) 

7.6 (6) 

9.3 (8) 


7.7 (6) 

8.8 ( 6 ) 
12.2 ( 6 ) 


ESi7xi(r» Esi7xi(r» 


11.1 ( 2 ) 
16.2 (8) 

11.2 (9) 

11.3 (14) 


6 

BBVXir^ 
7.7 7,7 

6 

8.8 

8.8 

5 

12.2 

12.2 

8 

7.2 

7.2 

7 

11.0 

11. 0 

11 

11.9 

11.9 

8 

8.5 

9.4 

16 

12.2 

12.2 

9 

11.2 

11.2 

14 

11.3 

11.3 


NopiacBiJB 1919 TO Octobbb 1921 (Awboxhiai* Epoch 1920A) dubxno Cbotsb VI 


40 N-30 N 
30 N-20 N 
20 N-10 N 
10 N- 0 N 
0 S-10 S 
10 S-20 S 
20 S-30 S 
30 S-40 S 
40S-6QS 


BSU xia^ 
11.8 (3) 

8.6 (5) 


's.'s”®' 

8.1 ( 6 ) 

10.3 (15) 
6.4 (6) 


BSVXLCr^ 

10.6 ( 8 ) 

8.7 (4) 

10.4 (6) 

7.9 (10) 

8.1 (4) 

9.2 (8) 

10.0 ( 2 ) 

15.6 (9) 


ESVXlCr’ 


9.8 (1) 
9.3 (3) 

7.9 (3) 

9.6 (5) 

11.4 (4) 

10.9 (18) 

10.4 (8) 

11.1 (3) 


BBVXlCr' 

9.9 

(1) 

6.6 

(1) 

7.7 

(1) 

6.2 

(10) 

9.0 

(7) 

8.6 

(7) 

9.7 

(7) 

8.4 

(7) 

7.9 

(2) 


BSUXlO-f 


12 

10.6 

10.6 

11 

8.6 

8.4 

10 

9.8 

9.1 

23 

7.2 

7.3 

16 

9.2 

9,2 

27 ‘ 

9.5 

9.8 

33 

10.1 

9,7 

39 

11,2 

11.2 

11 

8.0 

8.5 


As xegarcfc the comp^ison of values obtained on Cruise VI with corresponding dati 
ronx (Dr^se IT, the weighted iheans in the column for Tebruary to January show h 

fSlL^Vv® f or soirth did the value for Cruise VI exceed that f o; 

Cn^ IV. In fact, in all caa^ but one, the values for Cruise IV are appreciably larger 

fox the Mt betwe^ the equator and the paraUel of 40“ north was 16 per cent smaUel 
during CWise du^g Cruise IV. Similarly, fox the rej^ 0“ to 40“ souSTh^ 

i^ean value for Cruise VX ia 17 per cent less than for Cruise IV. 

du^g ^he years 1916 and 1917 the average airweartl 
|U»®aW^dty fitpm ^exv^iona on the Ciimeffieh all oceans Was about llx 10-^ e. b. v 
and that there w^ httle variation from the mean vhlue in the various ocelns and Uti- 
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“* “ decrease of the order of 16 per cent in 
a»^ onrrent over the oceure between the mean epochs cone- 
sponding to cruises IV and VI (approximately 1916.2 and 1920.8), 


Tabus 87 .— Summary of Air-Bar(h Cvarrent-Dentity ResvJts as Oisen in Table 88 . 

Mean values at approtrimikte epoch 


l«atltude belt 


1916.2 


1918.2 


1920.8 


Means 

No. 

tesults 

Wtd. Arith. 


Means 

No. . No. 

results rescdts 

Wtci. Arith, 


Meana 

Wtd. Arith. 


0 0 


BSVXlor^ 

60 N- 0 N 

123 

10.3 

10.2 

40 N- 0 N 

98 

10.4 

10.3 

0 S-40 S 

0 S-SO S 

66 

11.6 

11.4 

0 S-60 S 

134 

11.3 

11.1 


E8tfXl(r^ E3UXl(r^ 


21 

42 

9.2 

11.2 

9.0 

11.1 

56 

116 

126 

8.7 

10.2 

8.8 

10.0 

O 

65 

11.2 

11.2 


XU . u 

w. t 


Direct measurements of the ionic mobilities, k+ and fc_, were not made on the Car- 
ncffw, but the mobilities have been deteririined from the simultaneous observations 
for ionic content and conductivity. While this is not a method of high accuracy, the 
results obtamed axe interesting, (1) as giving approximate information concerning the 
mobilities under sea conditions and (2) as a check to indicate the general correctness 
of the procedure and the accuracy of the instrumental constants for the conductivity 
apparatus and the ion counter. 

The mobilities computed from 542 practically simultaneous sets of conductivity 
and ionic-content observations of both signs are sumnoarized in Table 88. The mean 
values for &+ and A!_ for cruises IV, V, and VI are 1.60 and 1.66, 2.02 and 2.10, and 1.54 
and 1.64, respectively, all being expressed in centimeters per second for a field gradient 
of 1 volt per centimeter. The mean values for cruises IV and VI are in fair agreement 
with the results from laboratory experiments at room temperatures. S^arate mean 
values are given in the table for each 20-degree latitude belt from the equator to 60° 
north and south for the first and second halves of cruises IV and VI, and for Cruise 
V, each of these groups, except that of Cruise V, ' comprising observations extending 
over an entire year. 


Tabud 88.-- Stmimorp of Ionic MohUiHe^ Determined on the Camcffiej 1916-19^1. 

\ w. . - . \ y - V_ H 

Meana for latituife bdt 

^ ' Meana of aQ 

OruJee. Mod 60*N-40*N dO^N-^O^N 2o*N-0*N 0‘*S-2a’S . 26*S-40»S 40»S-60*S 


IV 

IV 

V 

VI 
VI 


No. 


jb. 


No. 




No. 


ib. 


No. 


)b. 


Nox 


No. 

rea. 




No. 


Jb+ K, 


Mar mdtoVeb 1916 16 l.M 1.60 26 1.66 1.41 64 1.88 1.89 8 1.49 1.60 18 1.88 1.89 46 1.86 1.86 179 1.40 1.4( 

Mar 1916 bo Feb 1917 11 1.00 0.97 10 1.40 1.77 18 1.86 2.05 17 2.02 2.80 25 1.88 2.05 24 1.54 1.57 106 1.67 1.8 

Dee 1917 to June 1918 11 2.09 2.24 8 2.28 2.50 18 2.47 2.48 24 1.84 1.82 17 1.61 1.85 78 2,02 

Nirv 1919toNcnr 1920 29 1.56 1.67 87 1.51 1.60 66 1.48 1.56 23 1.38 1,46 164 1.49 l.i^ 

Deo 1920 to Nov 1921 48 1.62 1.59 22 1.74 1.86 81 1.62 1.78 88 1.61 1.70 184 1.60 1.7 


Welidited laeann, IV 

27 

1.20 

1.28 

88 

1.51 

1.50 

82 

1.49 

1.53 

25 

1.85 

2.08 

48 

1.62 

1.77 

69 

1.42 

1.48 

284 

1.50 


w«WbMnM»M,vl 

« . . . 



48 

1.52 

1,59 

51 

1.68 

1.75 

68 

1.56 

1.6^ 

103 

1.58 

1.61 

23 

1.38 

1.46 

288 

1.54 

1.6 

Weigbtedxneaaa. IVand VZ 

27 

1.20 

1.28 

81 

1.52 

1.55 

133 

1.54 

1.62 

98 

1.64 

1.79 

146 

1.56 

1.66 

92 

l.Ml 

1.48 

m 

l.M 


Weiidbted meana* a8 

27 

1.20 

1.28 

92 

1.58 

1.68 

141 

1.58 

1.67 

111 

1.77 

1.89 

170 

1.59 

1.68 

109 

1.44 

1.50 


1.8S 

^-4 


i ' ‘ 


> FispreaMd in bentimetera per aeoond for a field gradient of 1 volt par oentimeter. 
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ANEMOMETER 


Only the data for the second half of Cruise IV and those for Cruise V give any indi- 
cation of systematic variations of both mobilities with latitude and of values differing 
materially from the results of laboratory experiments at room temperature. However, 
for both these groups the Carnegie visited equatorial and high-latitude regions with air- 
temperatures ranging from 30® to 0° C. Approximately the variations of mobility 
with latitude are also variations with tenaperatme, and as such they are in qualitative 
agreement with the results obtained by Phillips.* However, changes in temperature 
can not be the entire cause of the observed variation of the mobilities with latitude, 
since the means for each sign renoained practically constant throughout the first year 
of Cruise IV and aU of Cruise VI. It is possible that the atmospheric conditions off 
the west coast of South America are responsible, at least in part, for the relatively high 
mobilities found on Cruise V between 40® south and 40® north. This appears especially 
probable when one recalls that the easterly winds are largely deprived of their water- 
vapor content m their passage over the Andes. In fact, the relative humidity as 
observed on the vessel when in these regions was considerably lower than that usually 

observed at sea. 

In general, the consistency of the mobility 
results naay be taken to indicate the satisfactory 
nature of the conductivity and ionic-content obser- 
vations of the Carnegie. 

THE RADIOACTIVE CONTENT OF SEA AIR. 

During each of the six cruises of the yacht 
A Carnegie observations for determining the radio- 
active content of the air have formed a part of the 
regular program. These measurements during the 
first three cruises (1909-1914) were made by the 
, stretched-wire method of Elster and Geitel, and the 
results have been* published from time to time.‘ 
Although, observations by the Elster and Geitel 
method can at best yield only relative values, the 
results during the &st three cruises consistently 
indicated a much smaller radioactive content over 
the oceans than exists normally over land and less 
in regions far removed from land than in regions 
relatively near land. Further, it was evident from 
the shape of the decay-curves that radio- 
active deposits obtained over the great oceans 
consist almost entirely of the decomposition 
products of radium emanation. 

it was early realized, however, that there 
was a great need for absolute determina- 
tions of the amount of radium emanation 
normally present in the air over the ocesm 
areas, and with this end in view aii appa- 
_ _ _ . ratus of the Gerdien type was designed by 

W. F. G. Swann in 1915 for use aboard the Carnegie. The essential features of the col- 
lecting system are shown in Figure 30, where A represents a vertical copper cylinder 
20 cm. m diamet^ and 04 cm. long, and B an insulated wooden cylinder 12 in diame- 
ter and 12 cm. long within and concentric- with A. Air is dra-tm through the mnm 


c 

S.1 


m 


B 




^1 

c 







Fia. BO, — CpUectlotg System -of ltadi6eotlye-Content Ap- 
• paraitu used on tkeCamegU, 


* Proe. Boy. $oc, A» vol- TB (1907),- p, 167. 
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TabIiB 89 . — Summary of Final ResuUa of OhoervaHona Made an the Carnegie for Determining Q, ihe Badium^EmaTUjUan 

ConterU of the Air. 


General looalion 


First observation of series 


Last observation of series 


Iiat. 


Long. 
E. of Or. 


Date 


No. of Qi 
obs'ns (XJnit« 

in 

series our./om*) 


Paoiflo Ocean, near Po^v'ama.. 

Pacific Ocean. 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Bering Sea 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

^ Pacific Ocean. 

Southern Ocean 

Southern Ocean 

^ Southern Ocean 

Southern Ocean 

Southern Ocean 

Near New Zealand 

Pacific Ocean 

; Paclfio Ocean 

^ Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Padfic Ocean. 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Padfic Ocean 

Padfic Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantio Ooean 

Atlando Ooean 

Atlantic Ooean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantic Ooean 

Atlantic Ooean 

Atlandc Ooean 

Atlantio Ocean 

^ AtlanUo Ooean 

' Atlantio Ocean 

Atlandc Ooean • 

Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantic and Indian Oceans. . 

Indian Ocean 

Indian Ocean. 

Indto Ooean 

Indian Ocean 

Indian Ooean - 

Padfic Ooean 

Padfic Ocean 

Padfic Ocean 

. Padfic Ooean 

Pacific Ocean 

PadfioOcean 

l^adfio Ocean 

PadfioOcean 


e 

0 

1916 

6 N 

280 

Apr 14 

4 N 

279 

Apr 15 

4 N 

265 

Apr 25 

10 N 

261 

May 4 

18 N 

224 

May 13 

22 N 

201 

Jul 4 

69 N 

188 

Aug 10 

87 N 

166 

Aug 28 

16 N 

165 

Sep 14 

3 N 

162 

Sep 29 

26 S 

166 

Oct 20 

49 S 

178 

Deo 9 

me 

60 S 

296 

Jan 4 

54 S 

16 

Jan 25 

44 S 

86 

Feb 12 

44 S 

131 

Mar 13 

46 S 

171 

Mar 80 

44 S 

178 

May 22 

12 S 

189 

Jun 20 

46 N 

159 

Atig 23 

17 N 

246 

Nov 13 

1 S 

241 

Deo 2 
1917 

27 8 

250 

Jan 2 

88 S 

220 

Jan 29 

56 S 

294 

Feb 17 

39 S 

803 

Deo 10 

56 8 

280 

Deo 31 
1918 

32 S 

279 

Feb 10 

13 8 

282 

Feb 21 

11 S 

282 

Mar 30 

3 N 

281 

Apr 21 

12 N 

280 

May 13 

34 N 

286 

Jun 1 
1919 

36 N 

286 

Oct 20 

87 N 

298 

Oot 25 

85 N 

384 

Nov 10 

22 N 

340 

Nov 18 

9 N 

345 

Nov 30 

7 N 

347 

Deo 3 

0 

3 

Dec 20 

mo 

19 S 

839 

Jan 1 

34 S 

812 

Jan 15 

46 S 

335 

Mar 4 

26 S 

7 

Mar 18 

15 S 

0 

Mar 25 

17 S 

362 

Apr 4 

38 8 

10 

Apr 21 

11 S 

65 

Jun 12 

4 N 

62 

Jun 19 

9-N 

72 

Jun 26 

8 S 

96 

, Aug 5 

32 S 

76 

Aug 20 

46 8 

171 

Oot 19 

40 S 

219 

Dec 3 
mi 

4 N 

202 

Jan 13 

32 N 

231 

Mar 31 

34 N 

204 

Msy 7 

34 N 

213 

May 11 

34 N 

217 

May 13 

1 8 

210 

Jun 4 


X91S 





1 

5.6 

4 N 

‘ 264 

Apr 24 

10 

1.7 

10 N 

252 

May 3 

10 

3.6 

17 N 

228 

May 12 

10 

1.8 

21 N 

204 

May 20 

9 

1.2 

62 N 

190 

Jul 19 

10 

1.0 

SO N 

164 

Aug 27 

10 

*6.4 

17 N 

166 

Sep 18 

11 

0.6 

4 N 

163 

Sep 28 

12 

0.0* 

24 8 

167 

Oot 19 

11 

1.1 

46 S 

173 

Nov 2 

12 

*3.6 



1916 



60 B 

291 

Jan 3 

10 

0.0 

54 S 

10 

Jan 24 

10 

0.3 

61 8 

78 

Feb 9 

10 

0.0 

67 8 

112 

Mar 2 

10 

0.6 

48 S 

168 

Mar 29 

8 

0.6 

46 S 

173 

Mar 31 

2 

0.6 

23 S 

191 

Jun 3 

6 

*2.4 

14 N 

146 

Jun 16 

7 

1.0 

40 N 

231 

Sep 18 

9 

‘12.9 

6 N 

262 

Nov 27 

3 

8.4 

80 S 

261 

Deo 22 

5 

0.5 



1917 



17 S 

232 

Jan 14 

9 

1.2 

49 8 

244 

Feb 8 

7 

1.4 

54 S 

297 

Feb 19 

2 

*29.7 

61 8 

208 

Deo 18 

5 

•80.0 



1918 



63 8 

280 

Jan 1 

2 

1.7 

21 8 

280 

Feb 16 

4 

0.0 




1 

*6.7 

16 S 

266 

Apr 6 

6 

0.0 

5 N 

281 

Apr 22 

2 

0.9 

33 N 

284 

May 81 

U 

2.2* 

36 N 

286 

Jtin 3 

2 

1.8 



1919 



38 N 

298 

Oot 24 

8 

•9.2 

39 N 

330 

Nov 6 

6 

4.5 

25 N 

340 

Nov 16 

6 

3.6 

10 N 

344 

Nov 29 

3 

*29.3 

7 N 

347 

Deo 2 

3 

»8.2 

3 N 

369 

Deo 14 

10 

M.9 

13 8 

345 

Deo 29 

9 

0.7 



mo 



33 8 

318 

Jan 12 

7 

0.8 

41 8 

312 

Feb 27 

4 

0.2 

32 8 

2 

Mar 15 

9 

1.1 

14 8 

2 

Mar 24 

5 

* 1.9 

16 8 

366 

Mar 26 

2 

*7.3 

37 S 

368 

Apr 17 

8 

0.4 

26 8 

65 

Jun 7 

6 

0.5 

2 S 

63 

Jun 16 

5 

0.8 

11 N 

66 

Jun 24 

5 

0.4 

6 8 

96 

Aug 4 

10 

•3.6 

27 8 

78 

Aug 16 

8 

0.2 

37 S 

117 

Oot 4 

8 

0.4 

45 S 

173 

Oot 20 

2 

*7.3 

22 S 

217 

Dec 17 

9 

0.9 



mi 






1 

0,1 

29 N 


Apr 2 

8 

1.1 

34 N 

206 

May 8 

2 

1.2 

34 N 

216 

May 12 

2 

1.2 

9 N 

219 

May 26 

9 

2.1 

10 S 

200 

Jun 14 

7 

0.4 


1 Values of 0 less than 0.06 are recorded as 0.0. 
of • Begion of New Zealand and Samoa. 

North American coast. » Near African coast 


* Includes several very large values apparently influenced by nearness 

* Near Aleutian Islands. ‘ Near South Ameriowi coast * Near 
• Near Ceylon. * Near New Z€ 7 lacd. 
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oylinder by a motor-driven fan, and the positively-charged, radioactive deposits are 
coEected on a sheet of copper foil forming the removable surface of cylinder B, which is 
maintained at a negative potential of 2,000 to 2,500 volts. An anemometer calibrated 
tn gives the total volume of air (hrawn through the tube during the collection of 
deposit. Adter a collecting period of 80 minutes, the foE is earthed and quickly placed 
inside a suitable ionization chamber with its activated surface facing inwards towards 
the central system (a thin rod) of the chamber. The walls of the ionization chamber 
are kept at a potential of at least 100 volts, and the decay-curve of the depodt is 
obtained by noting the successive times required for charging the central cylinder and its 
sin^e-hber Wulf electrometer to a given fixed potential, starting each time from earth 
potential. For further details of the apparatus and its accessory equipment, Swann’s 
description should be consulted (see Vol. Ill, pp. 390-392). 

On pages 393 to 396 of the publication just referred to, Swann also gives the theory 
of the method employed in the determination of the emanation content of the atmo- 
sphere from these observations, together with a discussion of the results obtained from a 
preliminary reduction of the observations made during the year April 1916 to March 
1916. Observations with the above apparatus were continued throughout the remainder 
of Cruise IV, which ended at Buenos Aires in March 1917; during Cruise V, December 
1917 to June 1918; and, with but slight modifications of the apparatus, throughout 
Cruise VI, October 1919 to November 1921. 

In the published preliminary values for the first year’s work the capacity of the ioni- 
sation chamber and its electrometer was taken to be 12.0 cm. in accordance with an 
approximate determination made by the present author in 1915 under unfavorable 
ship conditions, pending more accurate determinations. Numerous careful observa- 
tions in the laboratory of the Department at Washington have since shovm the effective 
value to be only about 70 per cent of that which was assumed in the preliminary reduc- 
tions. ' Accordingly, in order to facilitate comparison of the results of all obsejvations 
for the period 1916-1921, the first year’s observations were reduced on the basis of the 
finally adopted capacity. During this work advantage was taken of the opportunity 
to change slightly the grouping which enters into certain of the published mean values 
in order that the new means might correspond in somewhat greater detail to such con- 
ditions as wind direction and distance from land. , , t. a j xi. 

The mean values given in Table 89 were reduced by Captam J. P. Ault and the 
author, and are &ven in detail in the Table of Pinal Results in the report on the atmo^ 
pherio-electric observations on the Carnegie, 1916-1921 (see this volume, pp. 212-265). 
PiKure 31 shows the distribution of the observations and the actual courses fouowed 
by the voBOol between the first and last observations entering into each of the mean 
values of Table 89. The encircled numbers of the figure give the number of decay- 
curves corresponding to each section of the several cruises and the corresponding mean 
values (in 10-“ curie per c. c.) are given by the numbers near the citcIm. The course 
of vessd, force and direction of wind, temperature, relative hunu^ty, and details 
$xe given in the Table of Final Results; see pages 2 and 197 regardmg the observers 

of obs’ns” is ^ven the number of separate col- 
lections of deposit entering into a given mean value of Q. In general, only 
^ made daily, although there were, on the whole, many days when observation 
practicable for various reasons. The total numbw of decay-curv^ act^ 
ally obtained during the period in question was nearly 400, and of these over 300 cow 
Sid to regions far removed from land. The mean value of the radiumrem^arion 
Snt^t of sS ait derived from aU observations is 2.6x10-“ cune per cubic c^timetw, 
each of the tabular values bring weighted according to the number of separate coUec- 
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tions upon which it is based. However, many of the observations made relatively 
near to large bodies of land give values far in excess of the general mean. If all values 
that show marked land effects are eliminated, there remain 169 well-distributed obser- 
vations in the Pacific Ocean giving a mean value of 1.3X10~“ curie per cubic centi- 
meter, 79 in the Atlantic with a mean value of 1.7 X 10“^* curie per cubic centi- 
meter, 37 in the Indian with a mean value of 1.3X10~“ curie per cubic centimeter, 
and 48 in the Southern Ocean (south of latitude 50° south) with a mean value of only 
0.3X10“^* curie per cubic centimeter. We thus have a tot^ of 333 observations, repre- 
sentative of practically all accessible ocean areas, which give a mean value of 1.2X10“^* 
curie per cubic centimeter. 

Simpson and Wright, on a journey from England to Cape Town, using the Elster 
and Geitel method, found an interesting relation between latitude and the radioactive 
content of the air.« Their observations indicated that over the Atlantic, in both the 
northern and southern hemispheres, the amount of emanation increased from latitude 
40° toward the equator, but that within 10° of the equator the emanation content was 
again low. There were not enough observations aboard the Carnegie in the North 
Atlantic to give any information regarding such a variation with latitude. However, 
in the South Atlantic and in the Indian oceans the number and distribution of observa- 
tions is ample for this purpose, while the vessel crossed the Pacific Ocean several timag 
during the yews 1915 to 1921 between latitudes approximately 60° north and 60° south. 
The results give no evidence of a general relation between latitude and the absolute 
amounts of radium emanation present in the air over the oceans, except that over the 
Southern Ocean there is even less emanation present than over the main areas of the 
other oceans, as already pointed out both by Simpson and Wright and by Swann. It 
would thus appear that the relation obtained by Simpson and Wright either is attribu- 
table to meteorological effects on observations by the Elster and Geitel method, or else it 
represents a relatively local condition peculiar to the region covered by their observations. 

As shown by Figure 31, the observations on the Carnegie in the North Atlantic 
were relatively few in number and chiefly in latitudes 30° to 40°. The rasults, so far 
as ttoy go, se^ to indicate a somewhat higher emanation-content for mid-ocean over 
the Atlantic than over the Pacific and Indian oceans, but the amounts for the regions 
wted Me not so Im^ as to be in agreement with the observations of Eve,* who. bv 
tto ^ter and Geitel method, obtained results in latitudes approximately 60* north 
which were comparable with his land values. ^ 

It is of interest to note that there are four regions where outstanding large amounts 
deposits were obtained, namely: Bering Sea and waters to the south 
adjacent to New Zealand; near the Argentine coast; 
and off the IVench West African coast. In the latter region the observations were 

the prevailing winds (harmattan) carry considerable 
qpmtitiM of dust out to Ma, sometimes over distances of several hundred 'Hie 

^ of the Cam^ wm for several days covered with a finely divided reddust whSe 
m thero waters. In each of the other three regions just ment ion ed the winds nncniintftmut 
were, in general, from the direction of land ^as. encountered 

Simpson,* in 1916, pmnted out the insufficiency of the radirtAAfitni Ann'fAv.A ^ ..... 
to account for the atmospheric ionisation fSo eriSJ o^ 

^^ute detemmatwns of the amount of radium emanation over the oceans were at 
&at tuM ava^ble,.his conclusions were based upon the results of his observation* witK 
the Ekto and Geitel apparatus, indicating that over the 

emt of the radium emanation found over land. This estimate he comervatively^oubff 

JfonAJv WeaOur Betitw, roL U ( 1918 ), pp. 115 -m. 
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and on this basis found that ‘'using the most liberal estimate, all the kno'wn radioactive 
matter over the sea is able to produce only 0.18 ion per cubic centimeter per second.” 
Swann (Vol. Ill, p. 414) , in his discussion of the preliminary results of the Carnegie observa- 
tions for the year April 1915 to March 1916, concluded that “the average amoxmt of 
radium emanation over the Pacific and sub-Antarctic oceans, as determined by the 
results of the present cruise, is capable of accounting for the production of about 0.05 
ion per cubic centimeter per second.” We have now available the results of a sufficient 
number of wdl-distributed absolute determinations of the radium-emanation content 
of sea air to leave no doubt whatever as to the correctness of the conclusions of Simpson 
and of Swann, just cited. On the basis used by them we now find that, when due allow- 
ance is made for all regions showing unmistakable land effect, there remain ocean areas 
totaling at least half the surface of the Earth over which the radium-emanation content 
is of the order of only 1 per cent of that found over land and where, as a consequence, 
the rate of ionization due to radium emanation must be less than 0.03 ion per cubic 
centimeter per second. 

While the above results support the prevailing view that winds blowing from land 
areas are responsible for the radioactive content of sea air, they also have an interesting 
bearing upon the question of the possible solar origin of an appreciable portion of the 
disintegration products of radium found in the lower strata of the Earth’s atmosphere, 
which has been advanced by some investigators. For example, a striking correlation 
has recently been shown by Bongards* between the results of his own radioactive- 
content measurements at lindenburg in Germany and of observations made at the same 
time by Smith and Wright at Manila. The close agreement in the trend of these parallel 
measurements over a period of four months if viewed alone is certainly suggestive of a 
common, perhaps extra-terrestrial, origin of a considerable portion of the radioactive 
content of the air at the two stations. However, such an assumption is not ooiusistent 
with the very low values of radium-emanation content now shown to exist in the air 
over the oceans, since radioactive matter from such a soqice would be distributed over 
the sea as well as over land. We must, therefore, conclude from the ocean observations 
that the amount of radium emanation which may be assumed to reach the lower strata 
of our atmospWe from an extra-terrestrial source is negligibly small. 

THE PENETRATING RADIATION OVER THE OCEANS. 

The penetrating radiation, or, more properly, the ionization of the air in a sealed 
copper vessel, was regularly observed on the Carnegie during cruises IV and VI. The 
same electrometer and ionization chamber were used in the observations for both cruises, 
the former being a unifilar electrometer of the Einthoven-WuM type and the latter a 
sheet-copper cyUnder whose axis and diameter were each about 30.6 cm. The only 
change in the arrangement for Cruise VI from that of Cruise IV was an increase of about 
2.5 cm. in the length of the connection between electrometer and chamber, which caused 
an increase of 4 per cent in the capacity. An improvement in the provision for sealing 
the chamber was also provided, but this affected neither the volume of the chamber npr 
the electrical capacity of the system. 

On both cruises many 24-hour series were made for determining the diurnal vwia- 
tion. A study of the results obtained confirmed Swann’s prelitnin ary conclusions as given 
in Volume III, page 417; that is, while there were always fluctuations in value through- 
out the day (see Table of Final Results, pp. 212-266), these were ssoaaU and irregulw. 
There was, however, not sufficient agreement among the results even in the Pacific 
Ocean, for which the observations are most plentiful, to justify the formation of mean 
diurnal-variation curves. Such curves apparently would represent only a mean value 
of many irregular fluctuations and not at all the average values corresponding to a 

« JPAl^. X*., 24 (1021), p. 80& 


Tabxj^ VmdOh»med<miheCameoiedwring CruiUea IV and VI, Qining S-Month and IS-Month Means for SO^Degree Belts of LodUude?’ 
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definite type of variation. In fact, the peater the number of series one combines into 
a mean curve the more nearly the resulting curve approximates a straight line. 

In addition to the diurnal-variation series, daily morning observations were made on 
the Carnegie on 296 days and on 316 days during cruises IV and VI, respectively. The 
mean rates of production of ions in the ionization chamber were 3.2 and 3.8 ions per cubic 
centimeter per second on the fourth and sixth cruises, respectively. While this change is 
in a direction consistent with that deduced from the ionic-content observations, it is much 
larger than necessary to account for the actual increase in the ionic content which, as 
we have seen from Table 85, is of the order of 60 ions per cubic centimeter for either sign. 

However, separate examination of Table 90, surnTnarizing the data obtained during 
each of the four years over which these cruises extended, shows that the mean yearly 
results differ considerably among themselves. While the differences between the 
yearly means may represent actual differences in the penetrating radiation, this can 
not be accepted definitely as a conclusion. 

It should be stated that, although the ionization vessel was carefully cleaned, Med 
with filtered air, and sealed at the beginning of each cruise, it became necessary toward 
the middle of each cruise (because of accidents caused by rough seas) to dismantle the 
apparatus and refill the chamber with air from mid-ocean regions. The radium emanar 
tion contained in sea air well removed from land, as stated in the preceding section, is 
on the average about 1 per cent only of that observed at land stations, while for some 
regions no trace of any radioactivity was indicated by the observations. It may be, 
therefore, that the drop of over 10 per cent from the mean value of the first year to that 
of the second for each cruise is partly attributable to the circumstances connected with 
the necessary repairs and refilling. 

While there has been no determination of the amount of ionization to be attributed 
to the copper ionization-vessel, this probably does not much exceed 2 ions per cubic 
centimeter per second, since it was not uncommon to observe a total ionization of the order 
of 2.5 ions per cubic centimeter per second, with several extreme oases going even below 2.0. 

SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY FROM THE 

WORK OF THE CARNEGIE. 1915-1921. 

The foregoing studies emphasize the importance of the practically worldwide 
atmospheric-electric survey of the oceans because of (1) the comparative freedom from 
local (^turbance at sea as contrasted with land stations and (2) the greater homogeneity 
of resulting data both for investigating the distribution and the variations with time. 

As regards the absolute values, the mean of the potential gradient for 1915 to 1921 
(about 130 volts per meter) observed over the oceans is of the same order as the average 
value deduced from a number of widely distributed land stations. The average numbers 
of positive and negative ions in sea air (of the order of 600 and 500 ions per cubic centi- 
meter, respectively), while perhaps somewhat smaller than average land values, are 
nevertheless of the same order of magnitude. In view of the wide distribution of the 
sea observations and the greater constancy of values foimd over the oceans, it is probable 
that the general mean value of the ionic content is more accurately known for the oceans 
than for the continental areas. Similar remarks apply also with reference to the data 
for conductivity and air-earth current-density, except that here the ocean results indi- 
cate a somewhat greater current-density over the oceans than over land. 

Only as regards the radioactive contents of sea water and sea air do the quantities 
observed at sea differ greatly from those observed on the continents. For example, 
Hewlett* found that the radium-content of sea-salt collected on the Carnegie from areas 
far removed from land was negligibly small as compared with the values found by Joly 
and others for salt collected near land. The present writer (pp. 421) has shown, in 

a Bswunrt, C. W. The Radium-Content of SesrSalt Speoimena CoUeoted on Cruiae IV of the Comegfe. Tm. Mag., 
VoL 22 (1917), pp. 178-181. 
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confirmation of similar preliminary conclusions by Simpson and by Swann, that the 
radium-emanation content of sea air in regions far removed from land is entirely inade- 
quate for producing the atmospheric ionization found in those regions. The results of 
the observations for determining the radioactive content of the air obviously also are 
confirmatory of Hewlett’s result regarding the radium-content of sea-salt. For if appre- 
ciable amounts of radium were contained in mid-ocean water, its emanation would cer- 
tainly escape into the air, and if the amounts of emanation m the air over mid-ocean had 
been a few per cent of that found over land it would have been detected and measured m 
cotuse of the observations made at the same time for the radioactive content of the air. 

While continuous observations have long been made at many land stations to 
obtain data regarding the diurnal and annual variations of atmospheric electricity, these 
did not result in the adoption of a generalized view of either of these phenomena. This 
is especially true with reference to the potential gradient for which a much greater 
amount of observational data is available than for any of the other elements. The 
chief reason for this condition is the well-known fact that the resrilts of land observa- 
tions from different stations usually differ considerably among themselves, even for 
regions not far distant from each other. However, the results given in the preceding 
pages, especially those regarding the diurnal variations of the potential gradient and the 
density of the air-earth current, show that these phenomena can not be subject to 
interpretation wholly on the basis of local phenomena, even though the existence of these, 
to greater or lesser degree, may be unquestioned and their characteristic features well 
determined from adequate observational data. 

As regards the annual variation of the potential gradient, this, too, was long thought 
to be a phenomenon dependent on and associated with the local progression of the seasons. 
However, as the results of additional and extended observational series have become 
available from both the Arctic and Antarctic regions, the evidence has grown continually 
stronger in favor of an armual variation progressing according to time of year rather than 
according to local seasons. Further, the results given in the preceding report by Doctor 
Bauer concerning the annual variation of the potential gradient (see pp. 382-384) make it 
appear increasingly probable that the fundamental wave of the annual variation may 
be of about the same general type over the various oceans. 

The regular mcrease with increasing latitude of the average values of the potential 
gradient in all regions visited by the Carnegie (60® N to 60° S) also suggests the predomi- 
nance of a world-wide control of the chief features of this element. 

It should be noted in passing that certain generalizations based on the results of 
land observations representative of only a snoall fraction of the Earth’s surface have 
not been found to hold even approximately for the Earth as a whole. On the other 
hand, as shown by the writer in an earlier publication," no great difGiculties are encoun- 
tered in adapting most of the land results to the general scheme suggested by the results 
of the ocean observations. 

Considerations like these indicate the importance of obtaining more observations, 
both at sea and over land, of sufficient precision and general accuracy to contribute 
decisive evidence regarding the nature of the phenomena under discussion. In the 
meantime, it appears altogether likely that our progress in unraveling and explaining 
the mysteries of the Earth’s electric charge and of the associated atmospheric-electric 
phenomena will be facilitated by a greater concentration of attention on world-wide 
features, and especially on those variations which apparently progress according to 
universal rather than local mean time. 

The author desires to make record of the constructive suggestion and criticism, so 
generously given in the preparation of these atmospheric-electric studies by his col- 
leagues, particularly by Messrs J. A. Fleming and J. P. Ault. 

_ • Terr. Mag., roL 28 (1928), pp. 73-81. 
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Annual Changes of Magnetic Elements, for Indian Ocean, 
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Antarctio Cruises, 141 
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pi. 4; results, 120-121; station description, 126 
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AuTiUaiy Observations, 171 
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Cape Henry, 21, 107 
Cape Horn, 11, 12, 128 
Gape Leeuwin, 17 
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179; synopses, cruises, 6-21; summary of passages, 154, 
157, 170; views, pis. 1, 2; see Auxiliary Power 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 183 
Central America, results, 112; station descriptions, 123, 124; 

see Balboa, Cristobal, Colon, Old Panama 
Ceylon, results, 117, 118; station descriptions, 125; see 
Colombo 

Chart Corrections, or errors, see Magnetic Charts 
Chatham Islands, 9 

Chesapeake Bay, swinging ship, 13, 14, 21, 84, 107, 133, 136, 
157, 158, 169, 179 
Chester^d Reefs, 8, 59 

Chile, results, 116; station descriptions, 125; see Coronel, 
Concepcion 
Chilton, C., 8 

Christclxurch, Observatory, 8, 17, 23, 128; results, 110-112; 

station descriptions, 123 
Chronometers, 31, 34 

Circumnavigation Cruise, 171 ; see Sub-Antarctic Voyage 
Clipperton Island, 145 

Coast and Geodetic Smvey, 6, 19, 124, 125, 126, 131 
Colombo, 13, 16, 93, 138, 161, 162, 163; Observatory, 17, 125; 

results, 117-118; station description, 125 
Colon, 6, 21, 42, 44, 46, 108, 130, 137; results, 112; station 
description, 123 

Comparisons of Instruments, 6, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
35, 121, 123, 124, 128, 129, 130, 131, 134, 137, 13$ 
Concepcion, 12; results, 116; station description, 125 
Constants and Correotioxxs, sea instruments, 22-46; land 
instruments, 46-47 
Cook, James, 141 
Cook Islands, 13, 133 

Cook Bay, Easter Island, 74; results, 118; station description, 
125 

Cook Strait, 17 
Coral Sea, 8 

Coronel, 12; results, 116; station description, 126 
Cottesloe, 17; results, 109-110; station description, 123 
Cristobal, 13, 62, 82, 128, 144, 166, 167, 169, 188; results, 
112; station description, 124 
Croset Islands, 141 

Cruises of the Camegi^t synopses, 6-21; intersections, 191, 
192, 193; siunmary of passages, 164, 167, 170 
Culpepper I^nd, 169 
Dakar, 13, 14, 15, 85, 133, 187, 168, 169 
Davis, J. K.y 140 

Deoliziation, see Magnetic Declination 
Deflector, see Sea Deflector 
DescriptionB of shore stations, 122-126 
Deviarion-Corrections, absence on the Cam$g%e^ 7, 21, 49, 
179; swings to determine, 127, 128, 130, 133 
Diego Rimurez Islands, 11, 168 
Dip, see Magnetic Inclination 
Dip Circle, see Land Dip-Cirde, Sea Dip-Circle 
Dii)-of-Horizon Measurer, 31, 32, 34, 131, 182, 171 
Director, 6, 14, 15, 19, 21, 133; see Louis A. Bauer 
Distribution of Stations, sea, 50; shore, 121 
Diurnal Variation, TH^agTietic, 60, 108, 181, 185; atmospheric- 
dectrio, 18, 10, 21, 193 
Doran, R. P., 12 
Dorsey, N. E., 35 
Doitgherty, Captain, 140 
Dougherty Idand, 139, 140 
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Duteh Harbor, 7, 8, 6£, 137, 128, 145, 146, 147, 171, pi. 4; 

reffulta, 113; statioa descriptions, 124 
IhivaU, C. R., 61 

Earth Inductor, land work, 46, 108, 137, 138; see Marine 
Earth-Inductor 
Earth-Currents, 193 
Earth’s Electric Charge, 193 
Earth’s Magnetism, variations, 121, 193 
Easter Island, 10, 11, 74, 128, 151, 152, 153. 154, pi. 5; 

residts, 118; station description, 125. 

Edmonds, H. M. W., 2, 12, 13, 20, 51, 129, 154, 179 
Edwards Point, South Georgia, results, 117; station descrip- 
tion, 125 

Eilbech, Henry, 139 
Einthoven, W., 25 

Electric Methods, for determining horizontal intensity, 35 

Electric Storage-Battery, 14; see Storage-Batteiy 

Ei^'ne, see Awh’^ry Power 

Ennis, C. C., 51 

Erickson, A., 13, 21 

Errors, chart, see Chart Corrections 

Eiperimental Ship’s-Motion Apparatus, 129, 133 

Extracts, Field Reports, 139-144; Instructions, 127-138 

7s0rlAT)d Islands, 11, 128 

Fai^TiiTxg Island, 13, 18, 98, 133, 137, 165 

Farallon lelav^ds, 18 

Farr, C. Colerid^, 8 

Final Results of Ocean Magnetic Observations, 1915-21, 
52-107; see Magnetic Observations 
Fisk, H. W., 1, 133 

Flewn*ng, J. A., 1, 11, 14, 15, 19, 51, 134 
Flores Island, 158 

Florida, Buenos Aires, results, 110; station description, 124 
Fort Scott, San Francisco, 19; results, 114; station descrip- 
tion, 124 

Foveauz Strait, 8; local disturbance, 60 
Franks, F. A., 2, 21, 51 
Fretr^antle, 13, 17, 95, 133, 162, 163 
Galvanometer, moving-coil, 24, 33, pi. 3 
Galvanometer, sine, 35 

Galvanometer, string, 21, 29, 33, 34, 42, fig. 2, pL 3; descrip- 
tion, 25, 26; specimen obs^ations, 27 
Gambier Irituids, 11, 153 
Gardiners Bay, 6, 128, 179, 181 
Generator, electric, 5, 14, 19, 179 

Geographic Positions at Sea, 35; accuracy of, 48; methods, 

132, 133, 135 

German Deep Sea Expedition, 140, 141 
Gielow, H. J„ 6 

Goat Iriand, San Francisco, results, 114; station description, 
124 

Gough Island, 15, 160; error of geographic position, 16 
Gravity ObservationB, desirability of, 193 
Greenland, 191 
Greenport, 128 

Grummann, H. R., 2, 21, 51, 133 

Guam. 10, 69, 127, 128, 150, 151, pL 4; results, 119, 120; 

station descriptions, 126 
Gulf of Guinea, 15 
Gulf of Mexico, 13 
Hampton Roads, 14 
Harbor Swings, 191 
Harmattan, description, 15 

Hawaiian Iidands, 18, 19; results, 118, 119; station descrip- 
liqns, 125, 126 
Heard Island, 141 
Heating Stoves, nonmagnetic, 179 
Heckendom, Charles, 12, 13 
Hobart, 127 

Honolulu, 6, 7, 13, 19. 23, 36, 55. 101, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 

133, 137, 138, 144, 145, 1^6, 167, pL 1; Observatory, 6. 
19, 20, 128, jh 4; results, 118, 119; station descriptions, 
125, 126 

Horisontal Intensity, accuracy, 48; chart differences, 184; 
instructions, 133; lowest value, 142; reduction formulss 
and constants, 37-41; sea deflectors, 30, 33, 37 


Hudson Bay, 191 

Hudson Strait, 191 

Humphreys, W. J., 135 

Hydrogen-Ion Content of Sea-Water, 171 

Icebergs, 8, 11, 16, 139, 140, 142, 143. 174, 178, fig. 1, pi. 5; 

report on, 171-173 
Intimation, see Magnetic Inclination 
Indian Ocean, 13, 48, 127, 193, pi. 11; annual change, 187; 
chart corrections, 17, 188, 184, 185; results, 91-95; see 
Southern Ocean, Iti^ds Indian Ocean. 

Indispensable Reefs, 8 

Instructions for Cruises and Work, 127-138 
Instruments, see Instrumental Outfit, Comparisons of In- 
struments 

Instrumental Outfit, 80-^4, pi.- 3 
Intensity, see Horizontal Intensity, Total Intensity 
International Magnetic Standards, 35, 47 
Introduction, 1 

Islands, Athmtio Ooean, results, 117; station descriptions, 125 
Islands, Indian Ooean, results, 117, 118; station desoriptions, 
125 

Islands, Paoifio Ooean, results, 118-121; station desoriptions, 
126, 126 

Isotoagnetio Idnes, 141, 142 

Jamestown, St. Htiena, 13, 160, 161; see Longwood 

Japan, 10 

JenWpjj, W. A., 35 

Johnston, H. F., 2, 6, 11, 12, 21, 51 

Jones, Bradley, 2, 11, 12, 13, 51 

Heates, E., 140 

Kerguelen Island, 127, 141, 148, 178 
Kermadec Islands, 9 

King Edward Cove, South Georgia, 140 
Krech, Captain, 141 
Labrador, 191 

Land Dip-Cirtie, earth inductor superior to, 108 
Land Magnetic Instruments, 30 31, 33; constants and cor- 
rections, 46-47 

Land Magnetic Stations, 191, pi. 6 
Larsen, L., 13, 21 
Laysanitiand, 18, 165 
Leyer, C. E., 21 

li^tning, see Thunder and Lightning 
Lima, 11, 12, pL 4; results, 116, 117; station descriptions, 125 
Lindsay Island, 8, 140, 141, 148, 173, 178 
Local Disturbance, magnetio, 8, 58, 59, 74, 98, 103, 113, 117, 
118, 121, 122, 128, 130, 134, 193 
Longwood, St. Helena, results, 117; station description, 125 
Loring, F. C., 2, 12, 51 
Luke, I. A., 2, 12, 51 
Lyngdorf, F., 21 

Lyttelton, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 17. 60. 66, 96, 127, 128, 133, 134, 
137, 138. 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
163, 164, 171, 174, pi. 1 
MacMillan Baffin Land Expedition, 191 
Magellan, Straits of, 129, 182 

Magnetio Charts, oorreotions or errors, 17, 183, 184, 185 
Magnetio Declination, accuracy, 48; annual change, 142, 185; 
chart corrections, 7, 142, 1^, 184; instruotions, 127-1 38; 
list and designations, 30, 33, 36, 193; reduction formulae 
and constants, 35-37; sea instruments, 30-37 
Magnetio Disturbance, see Local Disturbance, Magnetio 
Magnetio Elements, accuracy, 48; annual changes, 185-191; 
results, 62-107 

Magnetio Inclination, accuracy, 48; chart-differences, 183; in- 
structions, 133, marine earth-mduotor, 29, 30, 33, 108; 
reduction formulae and corrections, 35, 41-43; sea 
dip-drties, 30, 33, 41-43 

Magnetio Instruments, for land, 30, 31, 33; constants and 
corrections, 46, 37 

Magnetio Instruments, for sea, 22-29, 30, 31, 33; constants 
and oorreotions, 36-46, fig. 2 
Magnetio Instruments, list of, 30-34 
Magnetic Intensity, see Horisontal Intensity, Total Inten- 
sity 
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M»CMtlo ObaervationSf 1915-21, Ocean, distribution of sta- 
tioxM, 51, 192, pl8« 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; explanatory remarks, 
48-4S0; future requirements, 193; general remarks, 5; 
obgervere and oomputers, 51; results, 52-107; see Ob- 
•ervmtions 

Magruitio Observations, 1915-21, Shore, description of 
•tAtions, 122-126; distribution of stationB, 121, pi. 6; 
•xplanatory remarks, 108; results, 109-121 
Magnetio Standards Adopted, 85, 108 
Magnetic Stations, description of shore, 122-126, pi. 6; dis- 
tribution at sea, 51, 192, pis. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Magnatio Work, instructioxw, 128, 180, 133; map, 1905- 
1924, pi, 6; summary sea, 192; see Magnetic Obser- 
^VAtions 

Magnetometers, correotionB, 47; description, 46 
Magnetometer-Inductor, see Magnetometers 
Manlbikf Island, IS, 20, 103, 183, 167 
Maaum Islands, 20, IDS 

Mape showing Distribution of Ocean Magnetic Stations, 
198, pi 6, pis. 7-11 (in pocket) 

Marianas, results, 119, 120, station desoriptionB, 126; see 

Ouam 

Marine CoUimating-Compass, constants and method, 22-24, 
86; description, 22; designation, 36; instruotionB, 137; 
reduction formule, 22-24 

Marine Earth-Inductor, 21, 25, 26, 29, pi. 8; corrections, 42, 
43, 47; description and method, 21, 24, 25, 26, 29; 
•peoimen observations, 27, 28 
Marshall Islands, 7 ; local disturbance near, 8, 58 
Mauohly, S. J., 2, 6, 12, 14 
Maud Expe^tion, 191 
Maua, £., 85 
Mayor, A. Q., 171 
MeFadden, J. M., 2, 13, 51 
Meieenhelter, N., 2, 12, 13, 51 
Melbourne, 127 ..... 

Marriam, J* 0., President, Carnegie Institution of Wammg- 

ion, 19 

Merryxnon, W, W., 7 

Mateorologloai Work, barometer comparisons, 132, 134; 
Instructions, 129, 132, 185; instruments, 32, 84; report 
on. 174-178 
Midway Islands, 18 
Mill. H. R., 141 
MUla, R, E., 2, 21, 51, 183 
Mlttikoi Island, 16, 162 
Mirage, report of unusual, 139 
Misoellaneous Equipment, 32, 34 
Monaoo, Prince of, 140 
Moore, Captain, 141 
Navassa Island, 169 
New Brighton Beach, 67; see Lyttelton 
Newport News, 13, 130, 157, 183 
New York, 44, 128, 180. 183 
New Zealand, see Ohriatohuroh, Lyttelton 
Nimrod Islands, 139, 140 , 

Nimrod, 189 

112, 113, 114! station desoriptions. 

123 124 

Nortia Greenland Expedition of 1928-24, 191 

oSwrvSiaM, Wl; speoltt«“«- 27-28: see Magnetic 

Observations 


PaTtATna Canal, passages by the Cameoie^ 6, 12, 21, 52, 82, 

107, pi. 4 

Papeete. 13, 17, 18, 98, 133. 137, 163, 164, 165; results. 121; 
station description, 126 

Passages, Stimmaries, 154, 157, 170, pis. 7-11 (in pocket); see 
Cruises of the Carnegie 
Pearl Harbor, 7. 130. 134 
Pemberton, R., 2, 20, 21, 51 
Penguin Islet, Gou^ laUnd, error of position, 16 
Penrhyn Island, 13, 20, 133, 167, pi. 5 
Personnel, 2, 12, 13, 21, 51 

Peru, results, 116, 117; station descriptions, 125; see Lima 
Peters, W. J., 1. 6, 51. 179, 191 

Pilar Magnetic Observatory, 11. 124, 138, pi. 4; results, 115, 
116; station descriptions, 124, 125 
Point Fareute, Tahiti, 18; rc^ts, 121; station description, 

126 

Polar Lights, 171; see Aurora Australis 
Port Apra, see Guam 
Port Lsrttelton, see Lyttelton 
Potomac River, 13, 14, 21, 84, 107 
Power, A D., 2, 11, 12, 13, 51 

Presid^t of the Carnegie Institution, see J. C. Meniam, 

R. S. Woodward 
Punta Arenas, 129, 130, 131 
Queen Mary Land, 142 
Paif'Hhanga Island, local disturbance near, 103 
Bmrotonga, 13, 20, 104, 133, 168 
Reduction Formul®, 35-46 
Results, Magnetio Observations, ocean, 52-107 
Results, Magnetic Observations, dmre, 109-121 
RoU-and-Pitoh Recorder, 5, 21 171, 3; constants and 

instructions, 135, 136, 137; record, fig. 3 
Ross, James, 141 
Royal Company Idands, 17 
Samoan Idands, see P8tgo Pago, Apia 
San Francisoo, 10, 11, 13, 18, 19, 24, 30, 36, 71, 100, 108, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 132, m, 161, 152, 164, 165, 166; results, 
114; station desoriptions, 124 

San Rafael, California, results, 113; station description, 124 
Savary, M. G. R., 12, 13 
Sawyer, H. B., 2, 12, 51 
Schuster, A., 35 . 

Scott, W. E., 2. 13, 51 « * 

Sea Deflector, constants, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41; conwtmns to 
oard-read^ng^ 36, 37; description and methods, 24, 33; 
designation, 36; reduction formulae, 37 
Sea Dip-Cirde, corrections, 41-46; description and metoods, 
24, 30, 33; see Magnetio Inclination, Total Intensity 

Sea Surface-Temperature, 174^178 . , 

Secular-Variation Data, 20, 121, 185-190; see Annual 
Change 

Sextants, 31, 34 
Shaokleton, E. H., 140, 174 

Ship Deviation, see Deviation-Corrections 

Shore Magnetic Observations, see Magnetic Observations, 
Shore 
Siberia, 191 

Sine Galvanometer, see Galvanonmter 
Sisal, Honolulu Observatory, see Honolulu 

remits. 121: Btatiott dascriptions, 126; Me 
Papeete « 

Solomons 14, 21, 168, 169 ^ 

C Air«stioa, rwulta. 116. 116. 117: stotam^^tione. 
124 125; see Pilar Magnetic Observatory, Florida 

139. .41. 149. 

171, 173i pi Is results, 117; station descnpiaons, 

125*; see Edwards Point 
South Polar Continent, 143 

Spe^ Investigations, 171 , ^ 34 44 

Specimen Observations and 3B*duotions. 27, 28. 34, 44 

Spedden Shipbuilding Compai^. 14 RoU^-Ktch 

Sperry Gyrospope Company, 135. see ±tou-ana 
Recorder 
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Statosoope, 171 

Status ol the General Magnetic Survey of Ooean Areas, 191, 
pi. 6, pis. 7-11 (in poolcet) 

St. Helena, 16, 16, 90, 128, 133, 187; results, 117; station 
description, 125; see Longwood 
Stoves, nonmagnetio heating, 6 
Storage Batteries, 179 
Strjdts of Florida, 13 
String Galvanometer, see Galvanometer 
Sub-Antarctic Voyage of the Carnegie, 8, 139-143, pis. 1, 6; 
• chart corrections, 142; iceberg report, 171-174; obser- 
vations, 174r-178; see Southern Ooean 
Sumay, see Guam 

Sununairy^ of Passages of the Carnegie, 154, 167, 170; see 
Cruises of the Carnegie 
Swann, W. F. G., 1, 6, 26 

Sweetwater, Colon, results, 112; station description, 123 
Swings of Vessel, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 20, 21, 127, 128, 146, 151, 
168, 169, 179, 180. 181, 182. 183, 192; instructions. 130, 
133, 134, 136 
Synopses of Cruises, 6-21 
Tahiti, see Papeete 

Taloahuano. 12, 79, 129, 130, 164, 156, 156 

Tn-rjatadate, A., 35 

Tanguy, L. L., 2, 11, 12, 13. 61 

Tasman Sea, 8 

Thompson Islands, 141 

Thomson, A., 2, 21, 51 


Thunder and Lightning at Sea, 16, 171 ; instructions, 132, 136 
Tibbetts, E. L., 61 

Total InteiL3ity, sea dip-circle, reduction formulas and con- 
stants, 43-46 

Track of Sub-Antarotio V oyage of the Carnegie, filg. 1 
Tristan da Cunha Island, 16, 161 

United States, results, 113, 114; station descriptions, 124; 
see Dutch Harbor, San Hafael, Goat Island, San 
Francisco 

United States Hydrographic Office, 183, 185 
Valdivia, 140, 141 
Valpauraiso, 12, 129, 130 
Wake Idand, 7, 146 

Washington, 5, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 36, 42, 46, 47, 61, 
130, 133. 167, 168, 169, 170, 192 
Washington, H. S., 21 
Watanabe, N., 36 
Watches, 31, 34 

Watheroo Magnetic Observatory, 17, 137, 138; results, 109; 

station description, 123 
Watson, W., 36 

Weather Bureau, United States, 132, 135, 171 
Weighting of Kesults, ocean observations, 50 
Westland, C. J., 20 
Wiggin, George O., 12 
WiUiams, H. B., 26 

Woodward, It. S., President of the Carnegie Institution, 129, 
130 
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AotiiT* Deposit, ooUeotion of, procedure, 266, 267, 271, 272 
Air-Earth Current-Density, designation, 210; mstruetions, 
266; results, 212-266 
Alpha-Particles, 272 
Alpha-Rays, 272 

Apia Observatory, 200. 207, 276, 286 
AtJtuitio Ocean, results, 212, 236, 240-247, 266 
Atmospheric-Electric Observatory, battery circuit, 204, 
fig. 6; Camefirie, 199; Washington, 202 ^ 

Atmospheric-Electric Data. Volume III, corrections to be 
applied, 206 - j j 

Atmospheric-Electric Observations, absolute-value stodard. 
206; accuracy, 206; diurnal-variation results, 197; ex- 
planatory remarks for final results, 210; instiuctioM, 
266-276; observers and computers, 197, 198, 199, 200; 
results, 212-265 
Atmospheric Pressure, 210, 273 
Ault, J. P.. 196, 197, 198, 200, 266, 274, 276, 278 
Balboa, 198, 199, 200, 277. 278, 280, 281 
Bauer, Louis A., 211 
Bound Charges, 205 
Brooklyn, 198, 199, 266. 278 
Buenos Aires, 199, 200, 266, 283, 284 
Bureau of Standards, United States, 207, 270 
Cadmium Batteries, 281 
Calibrating System, 269 

Callao, 199 , ... 

Capacity Determinations, method and results, 206 

Cape Horn, 199 
Cape Town, 200, 284 
Chesapeake Bay, 199, 200, 207, 266 
Chloride-of-Silver Battery, 202, 269 i 

Circumpolar Cruise, atmospheric-eleotnc work, see But>- 
Antarctic Cruise 

SScJSSaS m m. m. m, A » 

see Radioactive Content of the Atmosphere 
Colombo, 200, 274 

Colon, 207, 212, 277, 278, 279, 281 _ 

Conduction-Current, vertical, diurnal variation, 276 
Conductivity, apparatua, pi. 13; oorrootion to 

ume in, 206; diurnal variation, 274; insvaataon diffi- 
oultioB, 280, 281, 282; methods, 268-270, 277; results, 
212-266 

Contactor, speoial, 206 

Correotiona to Resulta, Volume III, 206 

Cristobal, 198, 199 

Cuba, 206 

Dakar, 200, 283, 284 . . ^ x * « 

Deoa^Durve Obeervations, see RacBoaotive Content of 
Atmosphere , , 

Directions for Atmospherio-Eleotrio Work, see Atmospherio- 
Eleotrio Observations ^ 

Diurnal-Variation Observations, instructions, 266, 27d, 4/a, 
275, 276; latitude connection, 274; see Atmospherio- 
Eleotrio Observations 
Dutch Harbor, 198, 280, 282 
Easter Island, 199, 232 
Edison Primary Battery, 273, 283 
Edmonds, H. M. W., 197, 199, 266, 278 
Electrical Capacities, 205 
Elster and Geitel, 279 
Extracts from Ins^cHons, 266-276 
Extracts from Observers’ Reports, 277-286 
Panning Island, 200, 255 
’ Eleming, J* A., 198 
Eoveaux Strait, New Zealand, 219 
Fremantle, 200, 274 
Gardiners Bay, 198, 199, 277 
Gough Island, 244 


Grummann, H. R., 197, 198, 200 
Guam, 199, 227 
Harmattan, 242; effect of, 241 
Hewlett. C. W., 206 
Honolulu, 198, 200. 280, 281, 286 
Huff, C. 198 

Indian Ocean, results, 247-262 

Insixuments for Atmospherio-Electrio Work, 201, 202, 203, 
pis. 12, 13; constants and standardisation, 205-209; 
designations, 201; improvements, 202; installation, 199; 
see Extracts from Instructions and Observers’ Reporte 
Ionic Content, apparatus, pi. 13; correction to re^ts, Vol- 
ume III, 206; diurnal variation, 274; fog effect, 282, 
283; insulation difficulties, 282; methods, 267-270; 
results, 212-266 

Ionic Mobilities, designation, 210; results, 212-266 

Johnston, H. F., 197, 199, 280, 282 

Jones, Bradley. 197, 199, 282 

Kotterman, C. A., 198 

Krfiger Batteries, 202, 204, 281 

Land-Effect, 243, 247; see Radioactive Content 

Lindsay Island, 221 

Luke. I. A., 197, 199 

Lyttelton, 198, 199, 200. 276, 282 

Manihiki Island, 200, 260 , „ _ x. • xrr onn 

Map, showing cruises IV and V, 198 (fig. 4); cruise VI, 200 

(fig. 6) 

Mauchly, S. J., 196, 197, 198, 199, 206, 211, 277 

MoFadden, J. M., 197, 199 

Meteorologioal Observations, 266, 267, 273 

Newport News, 199 

New York, 199 ^ ^ 

New Zealand, 226, 262, 283; see Lyttelton 
Observations, Atmospherio-Eleotrio, outline, cruises,!^ V, 
VI, 198-200; results, 212-265; see Atmospheric-Elec- 
tric Observations , , , 

Ocean Atmospherio-Eleotrio Observations, explanwory 
remarks, 210; results, 212-265; see Atmospheno-Eleo- 
trio Observations 

Old Point Comfort, 200 . 

Pacific Ocean, results, 212-219, 226-236, 236-240, 252-264 
Pago Pago, Samoa, 199, 200 
Papeete, 200 

Parker, Mary C,, 198 . ^ j j. 

Penetrating Radiation, apparatus, P^; 

mination, 206; correction to results, Volume III, 206, 
instructions, 266-276; methods, 203, 204, 205, 272, 
278, 280, 282; results, 212-265 
Penrhyn Island, 200, 260 * . j. x 

Potential Difference, method of applying, between plates of 
the Einthoven ^eotrometers, 204 
Potential Gradient, abnormal values, 280, 282, 283; appara- 
tus, pL 12; comparison of Carmgie and Samoa values, 
276; constants and correotiona, 207, 209; designation, 
210; diurnal variation, 274, 276; 

283; methods, 270-271 ; reduction-factors, 203, 207-200; 
results, 212-266; snow-squall effect, 283 

BA^oao^ve Content of Atmosphere, 206, JPP"®" 

tus, pi. 13; decay-curve observations, 210, 266, 267, 271, 
283; insuUtion diffioulties, 203, 280; land effect, 248, 
247, 283, 284; method, 266. 271, 272. 279; results, 212- 
265 

Radioactive Content of Sea-Water. 200, 280 
Radium-Emanation, corrections to values. Volume III, 206, 
designation, 210; resuts, 212-266; see Radioactive 
Content of Atmosphere 
Rarotonga, 200 ^ , r* j* * 

Reduction-Factor, see Potential Gradient 
Samoa, see Apia 
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San Frandaoo, 199, 200, 275 

Sea-Water, ra^aotiTity of, aee Badioaotive Content of Sea- 
Water 

Silver-Ohloride Batteries, 273, 283, 284, 285 
Simpson, G. C., 208, 285 
Solomons Island, 200, 207, 208, 285 
South Ameriea, effect of wind off coast, 283 
Southern Ocean, report on observations, 282, 283; results, 
219-225 

South Georgia, 199, 221 
South Polar Regions, 198; see Southern Ocean 
Spedffo Yelooities, 267, 281; see lonio MobilitieB 
St. Helena, 200, 2^ 


Storage Battery, 201, 273, 275 
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